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COWLEY’S HOUSE, AT CHERTSEY. 


sooirem) 0 


me i to these premises a few years before his death, which took place 
Se tides ‘liek is 49th a The premises are called the Porc House, and have 
wes gta occupied by #, Chane, Esq., Chamberlain of London, who, in 
an original RiP re taken much pains to preserve them in their original state, keeps 
whathahinenien ' sent and _ affixed a tablet in front containing Cowley’s Latin 
readened 14 op pares the year 1793, it x supposed that the ruinous state of the house 
Saintes ; - e m snpport ihe building, but it was found practicable to preserve 
a tablet in front of ne - pe h some rooms have been added. Mr. CLark has also placed 
“The Porch of thi : aia aligirey _ porch stood, with the following inscription :— 
1792. is House, which projected ten feet into the highway, was, in the year 
» temoved for the safety and accommodation of the public. 


Here the last accents flowed from Cowley’s tongue.” 








: Ml the Monthly Magazine. 

7 $ from an ENGLISH OFFICER, 
a tn the Service of PERSIA 
— to a Friend in London. 

N W fan June 7th, 1820. 
od “ fil the premise made to you 
in Boole a evening of our meeting 
=a » and by correspondence to 
at friendship which, on my 


part 
lig’ at Never be effaced by time or 


MONTHLY Mag. No. 362. has been 


in a great measure relieved by change 
of scene, and strict attention to the 
study of the Persian language ; in the 
latter I have made a very fair progress, 
the little time and opportunity I have 
had for that purpose being taken into 


consideration. 
After an uncommonly fine run of 


twenty-four days from the Downs, we 
anchored in Smyrna Bay on the 15th 


oflast month. Any attempt by me to 
3 P escribe 
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482 Original Letters from Turkey. 


describe the beautiful appearance of the 
Archipelagian Islands would fall infi- 
nitely short of the reality; a more 
t than the isle of Scio (a for- 
tunate dead calm of two days affording 
us an opportunity of visiting,) I cannot 
imagine to exist inthe world. In this 
cluster of the Cyclades, I enjoyed the 
glorious prospect of a Mediterranean 
sun-rise ; a prospect which the pencil 
of Apelles himself could not even 
faintly imitate. 

Smyrna is a large, populous, and 
well-built city, situated in a fine bay ; 
immediately over the town are the 
ruins of an old castle, erected by ‘the 
Genoese. During our stay here the 
Persian (whom, you will recollect, 
took his passage in the same vessel 
with me,) and I visited the whole of 
the Turks’ quarter, and saw every 
thing worthy of notice, but the details 
would be too voluminous for a letter 
“en passant.’ He, not being of the 
same sect of Mussulmans as the Turks, 
did not join in their devotions; but he 
explained to me the meaning of their 
chants, prostrations, and other parts 
of their religion, which were truly so- 
lemn. 

After remaining ten days at Smyrna, 
we set sail for this noble, and impo- 


_ singly grand city; on our way we 


passed near the isle of Metelin, (where 
Lord Byron long resided) and on the 
following day had the pleasure of being 
within two leagues of the coast of Troy, 
which I had a great desire to visit, but 
a fair wind springing up, I was pre- 
vented from carrying my wishes into 
execution. 

The approach to this place is very 
magnificent ; on both sides of the Dar- 
danelles the most luxuriant prospects 
open to the view in rapid succession,— 
and when the city, with all her towers, 
domes, minarets, and palaces, burst 
upon the sight, a stranger, and parti- 
cularly an European, must indeed be 
composed of phlegmatic stuff if he can 
behold it without delight and astonish- 
ment. I have made the best use of my 
very limited time to see the exterior of 


‘the mosques of St. Sophia, Sultan Ba- 


jazet, Achmet, &c. with the interior 
(as a great favour, in consequence of 
the Persian being my friend) of the 
Sultan’s Tombs. 

The celebrated aqueduct of Justinian 
is kept in tolerable repair, and supplies 
the city with water. TI also visited the 
Hippodiame, or ancient race course, 
on which are the remains of an immense 


‘ [Jan, | 
razen serpent, former] oo 
post 5 and near it is an heb, mnuing 
pillar, covered with hieroglyphies a 
on its base is an inscription to the “ 
peror Theodosius ; besides man ote 
remains of Roman magnificence me 
now going fast to decay, being regarded 
by the Turks as mere heaps of rub. 
bish, and saved Only from utter de. 
struction by the occasional neem 
which the foolish Giaours or infidels 
give them for their preservation, 
Nothing can possibly give you an 
adequate idea of the San 
experienced by strangers when they 
land here: the charms of the sea prs. 
pects are entirely dispersed, for the 
dirt and heat are insupportable, The 
streets in every Asiatic town, are, from 
necessity, obliged to be built very nar. 
row, to prevent the sun’s rays from 
striking in the centre; but the filth 
occasioned by this mode of structure 
is disgusting in the extreme. I leave 
this on Saturday next, accompanied by 
a Janizary for Persia; and I have every 
reason to expect that it will provea 
most fatiguing journey. The Persian, 
in consequence of the quantity of his 
luggage, is, much against his inclina- 
tion, forced to wait for the caravan; an 
English mineralogist, and an officer of 
the East India Company’s army, who 
are like myself going to Tabriz, als 
wait with the Persian, neither of them 
mustering courage enough to trust 
their persons across the desart in a s: 
milar way with myself. I shall write to 
you again on my arrival at Tabriz. 


*,* Weare promised the continuation 
of this interesting correspondence, ard 
shall have pleasure in laying it before ow 
readers. We wish others who have foreign 
correspondents, particularly in Greece, 
Spain and South America, would oblige 
us in like manner. 

—— : 

For the Monthly Magazine. ' 
The NEW STREET from CARLET) 
HOUSE to the REGENT’S PARE 
HE country readers of the Monty 
Magazine, who have not — 
the progress of the magnificent 8 
which during the last four or five i " 
has been in course of erection, mia) 
well to consult a map of London a 

to nr ena the great changes Ww 

have taken place. 

St. Alban's-street which used —— 
Carleton House, has been yer “ 
together. with the houses . ond of 
tervened between the nort ait 
that street and Piccadilly 5 nificet! 
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; t. equal in width to Pall 
sea crosses Piccadilly and ter- 
minates in the County Fire Office. 

Wethen turn to the left, by a superb 
Colonnade, to which no description 
can do justice, but of which in our 
next we will introduce an accurate per- 

ive VieW- 

ae extremity of this charming 
Crescent, the street again takes a nor- 
therly direction, on the scite of the an- 
cient Swallow-street, across Oxford- 
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street, even to Portland Place, and 
the tiers of houses, which are white 
through the whole extent, are every 
where in various styles of regular ar- 
chitecture, often highly ornamented, 
and altogether magnificent. 

We here introduce specimens of the 
centres of two of the tiers of houses,’ 
from which our readers may judge of 
the rest, and in our next number, we 
purpose to introduce others built in 
other styles. 
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Between the Cofonnade and Oxford Street. 
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Between Piccadillyand Pall Mall, 
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The width and length of this division 
of the main street, (from the Colonnade 
to Portland Place,) corresponds ,with 
the general splendour, and when the 
whole line is finished, and the street 
paved and passable, it will constitute a 
continuation of fine buildings and a 
coup d’ail unequalled in the world. 

But the plan has not been confined 
to the new line of street. It has been 
extended to the improvement of all 
the collateral streets. Thus Jermyn- 


Account of the New Street, 


treet has | ay ' 
street has been opened at its 

west ends, and Charlesestrest 
been opened into the Haymarket: i 
to give a finish to this ne 


line, the Ha, 
market theatre has beey rebuilt ex i. 


eastern side, exactly opposite toCha 

street, and forms an elegant objec 
from St. James’s-square, We a 
annexed a view of this Structure, which 
instead of the barn-like Appearance of 


the old theatre, is now a public orng. 
ment. 


THE NEW HAYMARKET THEATRE. 
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In the same vicinity other changes 
on a gigantic scale are taking place. 

Of the New Opera House, and the 
splendid arcades of shops by which it 
is completely sarrodnded: we have al- 
ready inserted a view in this Magazine 
for March, 1819. 

But the opposite side of the Hay- 
market, Suffolk-street, and the north 
side of Cockspur-street have been taken 
down, and splendid quadrangles of 
new buildings, are in course of erec- 
tion, to forma street in continuation of 
the line of Pall Mall, which will take 
in the grand front of the Mews, and 
terminate in the fine portico of St. Mar- 
tin’s Church, 

Of the chief of these novelties we 


shall as they arise, submit views to our 
readers, 


‘fine taste, should, in the policy, 

















The architect and presiding geal’ 
of the whole, is Mr. Nash, who m . 
of puny criticism and trivial v4 
tions, will, in the variety and wr 
these erections, establish a fame ¥ : 
will vie with ve of Inigo Jones, @ 
Sir Christopher Wren. 

The oatfeu is THE KING, ol 
design is as honourable to the . 
as creditable to the artist. ht ie 
tion will remain a monument ‘ 
memory of both ; and it 1s dep veh ‘ 
lamented that a sovereign ° of his 

rnment, be often comprom! 
the acts of some of his obden’ hei 
narrow-minded ministers, = wot 
administration, too frequent y : 
themselves strangers to rt ge 
sympathy of the human hearty, 











1822] 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
\TINBRARY Of HADJI BOUBEKER, an 

African, from SENO-PALEL, @ town 

in the country of FOWA, to MECCA, 

compiled and edited in 1820, in SENE- 

GAL, by M. P. ROUZEE. ‘ 

HIS itinerary records a journe 

traversing Africa from the Frenc 
pssessions on the western coast to the 
srabic Gulph in the East ; if was un- 
jertaken about or during the years 
1810, 1811, &c. “ 

Europeans have no authentic ac- 
counts respecting the countries situ- 
ated between Houssa and Darfour. 
Uncertain data, collected from differ- 
eat quarters, have given rise to differ- 
ent hypotheses concerning those parts 
of the continent ; nor is there any por- 
tion of the globe so variously represent- 
ein ourcharts. Where Major Rennell 
places a vast marshy region, other geo- 
graphers delineate a desart, others a 
range of mountains, and others a great 
lake. 

But we have now a kind of solution to 
this question from the interesting iti- 
nerary of Hadji Boubeker. This Pil- 
grim in his journey to Mecca, traversed 
Africa from west to east, proceeding 
from the French settlements to Suakem, 
on the shore of the Red Sea; of course, 
he traversed the whole space com- 
prised between Houssa and Darfour. 
An European, in a similar journey, 
would not only have illustrated the 
geography of these countries so little 
known, but he would probably bave 
resolved some capital problems, unde- 
termined for ages, as to the mouths of 
he Niger, and whether it communi- 
cates with the Nile; also the direction 
of a river called Nile by the negroes. 
The relation of the negro. Boubeker, 
though not realising these objects, con- 
ums documents leading to useful in- 
ferences which will not fail to be ob- 
on Boubeker has the surname of 
jusarl, from an ancient town of Fouta 

‘ro, called Anzar, whence his family 
Seed He was born and lives at 

v0 Palel, a town in the same coun- 
M4 his maternal language is the Foulle, 

's Communications with the editor 
- i Arabic. 

N departing fr hi : 
fecal girom his native town, 
: — first to Ojaba, and thence 
city or great town of Tjilogu, the 
Fouta_ Toro. After receiv- 
sstenntictions of the Almamy, 
Fouta, and to pass the frontiers of 
speedily arrived in the king- 
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dom of Cagnaga, inhabited by the Ser- 


racoulis, Heremained some weeks at 
Jawar, one of the principal towns of 
the country; then slowly traversing 
the province of Kasso, about three 
months after his departure from Seno 
Palel, he reached Jarra, a large town 
to the NE. of Jawar, capital of the 
country of ona. Jarra belonged 
formerly to the King of Karta, but is 
now subject to the Moors, and its po- 
pulation chiefly consists of merchants 
of that nation. It has a considerable 
trade, part of which lies in salt brought 
thither from the town of Tishit, near 
which are considerable salt pits. 

His journey from Jarra to Segoo, 
took up a month and some days; the 
country is overrun with forests, with 
a scanty population, and but few signs 
of culture. Segoo, the capital of Bam- 
barra, lies east of Jarra, on the two 
banks of the river Joliba. Thecoun- 
tryof Bambara is fertile throughout; 
the districts cultivated by the Foulahs 
are in general the most productive. 
The most numerous class in the coun- 
try is what gives name to it. The 
Foulahs are the next most considerable, 
being scattered throughout the king- 
dom, and in possession of whole 
provinces: the Moors are seldom met 
with, except in the large towns. 

From Segoo this traveller proceeded 
directly to Timbooktoo, by land, and 
reached it in seven and twenty hours. 
This city is situated to the NE. of Se- 
goo, at a small distance from the Cai- 
loum, a considerable river which he 
conceives to be a branch of the Jaliba. 
Timbooktoo is as large and populous 
as Segoo, but richer and more commer- 
cial. A great part of the population 


_are Moors; the Twariks are also very 


numerous, and are often at variance 
with the Moors for superiority of power. 
Boubeker represents the Twariks as 
oppressive and injurious, in these dis- 
sensions. Those seen at Timbooktoo 
are originally from Twart, an arid 
territory, the capital of which is named 
El-Walin, and is the residence of a 
Twart Sultan who is very much 
dreaded. 

Boubeker had intended to pass 
through the kingdom of Twart, situated 
tothe NE. of Timbooktoo, to wait in 
Fezzan for the caravan of Barbary 
pilgrims that were repairing to Mecca, 
through Egypt; but having no means 
of subsistence on his route, but the 
alms of pious Mussulmans, he cma 
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his purpose, when he saw the poverty 
of the ‘'warik’s country, and_ how iil 
they were disposed tocharity. They are 
a warlike wandering race,and almost all 
profess Islamism, but, in general, are 
coul in their attachment to it, and ac- 
cording to Boubeker, in their hearts 
are Kafirs. 

He determined therefore to return to 
the banks of the Joliba, and arrived 
at Jennée, ten days after leaving Tim- 
booktvo. He considers both these 
cities as constituting a part of Bambarra, 
and judges them pretty nearly under 
the same meridian. Jenné hasa great 
trade ; the negroes in it outnumber the 
Moors, but the latter retain the juris- 
diction and authority. From Jenné, 
in an easterly direction, he travelled in 
thirty and odd days, to Houssa, a 
large city, two days journey from the 
Joliba. The first part was in a canoe 
on the river, and the remainder on 
foot, through the kingdoms of Kabi 
and Noufi. 

The country known by the name of 
Iloussa has five or six other states com- 
prehended within it. Formerly the 
Houssians were the only inhabitants, 
but now the Twariks and the Foulahs 
are in possession of the greater part of 
it, witha certain proportion, however, 
of Moors. The Foulahs occupy the 
western part almost exclusively, and 
on that account, it is frequently called 
Foullan. These Foulahs, in complexion, 
features and language, exactly resem- 
ble those of Fouta Toro; among them- 
selves they assume the name of Dho- 
mani. The Houssians are black like 
the Jolofs or the Serracolis; they 
seem ill adapted for the labours of cul- 
tivation or of tending flocks ; while the 
Foulahs, according to Boubeker, are 
the most intelligent shepherds and la- 
bourers inthe world. The country of 
Foulah is one of the best cultivated that 
he saw; in this respect, he places 
it immediately after Egypt. The do- 
mestic animals are in greater number 
and better condition. than he had ob- 
served elsewhere. There are no sugar 
canes nor any great variety of fruits as 
in Egypt and Syria, but wheat, barley, 
and two species of maize are in great 
abundance. Hemp and cotton are in 
excellent culture; of these they fabri- 
cate their stuffs, and they also grow the 
indigo with which they dye them. The 
Foulahs of this country can dye not onl 
blue, but all sorts of colours. The 
city of Houssan has less trade with 


(Jan, | 
Timbooktoo and Jenné, than with 
countries that lie eastward, The - 
tan that resides there is the Most po “4 
ful of all the sovereigns in the — 
part of Houssan. by 


Boubeker was informed that a litt) 
before his arrival, a foreign merchant 
had visited the count > who om 
make himself understood in the Twa. 
rik, though it was not his matemal 
language. He professed to come fron 
a Mussulman country, a great distance 
tothe north. He was in indigent cir. 
cumstances, but wished to continue his 
route, and demanded guides to conduct 
him into Bambarra. The King of 
Houssa had consented, at first, to let 
him pass through his country ; but find. 
ing that the stranger was generally con- 
sidered as a spy, he altered his pur. 
pose, and sent out horsemen in pursuit 
of him: they overtook him on the banks 
of the Joliba. He was brought back 
to Houssa and thrown into prison, but 
Boubeker does not remember whether 
the Sultan put him to death or sold bin 
for a slave. 

Our pilgrim set out from Houss, 
and proceeding in an easterly direc- 
tion, in about a month, arrived at Kas- 
sina, the most considerable town o 
the banks of the Joliba. It is fl 
teen or twenty times larger than St. 
Louis, in Senegal, and is the capital 
of the eastern part of Houssa, to which 
it gives its name. He there met with 
merchants frum very distant countries 
among others, Turks from Tripoli, wo 
were readily distinguished by their fai 
complexions and rich apparel. He 
also noticed a number of Twariks a 
Foulahs. The Houssians are the pr 
mitive inhabitants of the country, a 
more numerous in Kassina than int 
Foullan, From Kassina he advan ; 
to Bornou ; the position of this tow? 
places exactly east of Kassina, the 
Joliba crossing the whole kingdom, 
which it is the capital. black 

The natives of Bornou are — 
complexioned, like the nev 
whom they resemble in manners 
customs, but speak a different langue 
and are reckoned more courageous 


adroit. The Sultan is very powerful 


eral 
and commands a numerous and vet 
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on ld th 
‘nated, but was always tol that 
iwvomnmnunicated with the sity Its 
vourse, according to some, was in a 
ed direction southerly, run- 
lengthen - tariorof Hahesheh 
ning far into the interior of Hahesheh, 
ssinia. 
x is watered by a number of 
rivers that fallinto the Joliba. Bou- 
heker traversed this kingdom from SW. 
NE. and reached the country of Be- 
rarmé; Soon after he arrived at the 
reat lake of Kouk, into which a very 
reat river from the south empties it- 
wif, The Sultan of Kouk is often at 
var with the sovereigns of Wadaé and 
Begarmeé. . 

in about two months from his leav- 
ing Kassina, he had reached the moun- 
tains of Four, but noticed no great 
town between these and Bornou. From 
the country of Four, he passed on, east- 
ely, to that of Kordofan, inhabited 
oily by Arabs, After coasting for two 
or three days the western bank of the 
Nile, he crossed that river opposite 
Tjondi, a pretty considerable town, 
whence he entered into the country of 
Barhara, where he found the inhabitants 
addicted to tillage, and not unlike the 
Foulles in features and complexion : 
they are subject to certain Arab tribes. 
From Tjondi, in fifteen days, he came 
toSuakem on the Arabic Gulph, and 
from that town embarked in a vessel 
for Djiddah, the port of Mecca, mak ing 
bout fourteen months since his depar- 
ture from Seno-Palel. 

Our pilgrim after his devotions at 
Meeca, repaired to Medina, Jerusalem 
Acre, Cairo and Alexandria. In this 
last cily, he remained a long time, and 
wiled afterwards for Algiers, where he 
— several years. He at length re- 
uned to Fouta ‘Toro, through-Telem-- 
“nor Tremecen, Fez, Mequinez, Mo- 
ma Wadimoux, the Great Desart, 
— country of the Bracknas 

Boubeker’s lon i : 
and Barbary, made emp eatin 5 
tee Particulars, which though un- 
rhage would have been 

g to Europeans. The 


7-88 Voyager taken prisoner in 
em might perhaps g Fone been 
rage Hornemann, sent by the 
Ritting ‘Association, in 1808; but ad- 
: . © supposition, his fate will 
Jess uncertain, 
€ editor s 


; ubjoins some supplemen- 
"Y Notices, derived, he says, ‘net from 
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books, for he found none of any service, 
but furnished by his memory. 

The Kingdom of Cagnaga is that 
which Father Labat designates as Goy- 
aga, and Mungo Park as Kaiaaka. 
Djarra is the city which Delisle calls 
Yara, and M. Park, Farra. This 
name, however, is but little known to 
the Moors that I have consulted, who 
in general call it Bagnall, that of the 
country whereof it is the chief place. 
The custom of thus naming the capital 
cities in Africa appears to be general. 
Major Rennel thinks that Tichit or 
Tishit, (as the English write it) is the 
same place as Tgazza, which, according 
to Padamosta and Leo Africanus, sup- 
plied Tombut with salt. Some Moorish 
sheiks have made mention to me of a 
town called Tedjagdja, near Waden or 
Hoden in the maps, where a trade in 
salt is carried on; this I conceive may 
be the same as Tegarra. The Moors 
write the name of the Niger, Djolba, 
and not Djaliba, as the negroes do. The 
name of Tombooktoo is frequently 
written Timbouktou and Tomboukt. 

Boubeker’s position of the kingdom 
of Bornou exactly agrees with the ac- 
count given of it by M. Hornemann, 
as he had it from a Twarik. The river 
from the south that falls into the lake 
of Kouk, seems to me to be the Misse- 
lad of Mr. Brown. The mountainvus 
country of Four is evidently Dar-Four. 

Tjondi is the Shandi or Handi of the 
maps. ‘The Arab writers make men- 
tion of a country called Barbara; the 
inhabitants have been noticed by Euro- 
peans, by the name of Barbarins and 
BarAtras. Their complexion is a red- 
dish black. 

I have frequently interrogated Bou- 
beker as to different towns and coun- 
tries mentioned by the Arabian geogra- 
phers and modern Voyagers. He has 
spoken of Wancarah, a name but little 
different from Wakoro, and places it 
south of Bornou. He describes it as a 
country inundated by Joliba, as Egypt 
is by the Nile: it yields abundance of 
gold, He had heard speak of the king- 
dom of Kano, of Gueburgh (Cano and 
Guber) but does not recollect their po- 
sition. As to the word Takzour, he 
has positively affirmed that it denotes 
the whole country of the blacks in va- 
rious negro languages, like the word 
Soudan in Arabic. 

He often heard mention of the 
Wechabites in Arabia, but we 
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little but the name. The French ex- 
pedition to Egypt was a subject of com- 


mon conversation. 
me 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR 
ENEATH I send you an exact re- 
presentation of spots, or macula, 
in the sun, as seen at the Little Hermi- 
tage, near Rochester, on the days stated. 
J.J. 
Little Hermitage, 11th Dee. 1821. 





Appeared on the 21st Nov. 1821. 








On the 25th Nov. 
—— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

by he long ago, I went, as I had be- 

fore done, to take a walk in an 
enclosure on Epping Forest, in the 
parisht of Walthamstow, called Hale 
Brinks, and to my surprise, instead of 
the gate on the forest side, I found a 
close Byres g On enquiry, I was in- 
formed that there had not been a gate 
for two years (or about that period.) If 
I mistake not, it has been supposed by 
some people that the late proprietor of 
the estate, bought it with a condition 
that there should be a public way 
through the grounds for a certain term 
of years, and at the end thereof the 
way was to be stopped. As I have 
reason to doubt the accuracy of this 
supposition, I shall be obliged to some 
person resident in the neighbourhood, 
if he will inform your readers (many 
of whom it may concern,) whether any 
such clause was in the deeds ; also when 


_ ciated families, and in a patriarclal 













[Jan 


the pathway was sto 
know that there ever el t i 
foot-path through the grounds but 
that { am not quite clear, It certa * 
is to be lamented that of late Vea, 
numerous paths have been Stopped . 
which if not absolutely necessar - 
at least very convenient. Ay ‘th 
of the different modes of Stopping 1 
ways legally, would much oblige 
AN Enquirer, 
16th November, 1821, 
—f— 
For the Monthly Magazine, 
NOTICE relative to the SCOTACKS, ¢ 


Clan or Tribe in HUNGARY, 


MONG the different nations thy 
inhabit Hungary, the Scotacks 
constitute one, whereof few geographers 
have made mention. Their residence 
may be assigned to 75 towns or large il. 
lages in the County of Zemplein. They 
are Sclavonians by descent, and forma 
sort of medium between the Sclaves, the 
Rasmiacks and the Poles, but differ as 
to their dialect, manners and custows, 
Both men and women have almost all 
white hair, and it is very uncommn 
to find one among them with black 
locks. They live, in general, as asw- 


manner. The father confides thes 

erintendence of his house to one of 
his sons whom he deems best qualified, 
and the others respect his orders, should 
he even be the youngest. 

Their industry is chiefly employel 
in the rearing of sheep; of these they 
make annual purchases in Transylv 
nia and Moldavia, and after feeding 
them through the summer, take theo 
for sale to the market of Hannusilva 
or else into Bohemia, Moravia, aul 
Silesia. Many of them are eur 
carriers, transporting wines and leather 
into Poland, Russia, Prussia, and Aus- 
tria. A man of mature age is seldom 
seen on horseback, leading or a 
his voiture ; this is reserved * el 
boys, in order to spare the a 
and white-haired youngsters tha 4 
not see much higher than the i 
are found guiding with ease a _ ae 
six or eight horses. There any 
be one white horse among oe or 
better direction of the gui n ie 
Scotacks rarely intermarry W! ‘diy 
tribes or nations, and adhere rig ibe 
their native dialect, being ys 
introduction of any foreign 
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the Monthly Magazine. 
HE ENQUIRER. 
No. XXXII. 
what are the Comparative Preteustons 
of POPE and BOILEAU ¢ 
T may not be wholly unprofitable, 
or uninteresting at this time—if 

ouly in reference to the great BOWLES 
xD POPE QUESTION —to attempt 
some elucidation of the poetical quali- 
‘ios of the great bard of Twickenham, 
by considering the rank they ought to 
yold in comparison with those of his 
contemporaries. Among these, none 
afer themselves with such striking 
features of resemblance, as Diyden 
and Boileau, though both may be rather 
wid, in point of time, to have preceded 
him, With the former he has been so 
frequently and fully compared that it 
ould be useless to review the subject. 
Not so with the latter: as with the 
exception of some incidental remarks 
of Aire and Warton, the consider- 
ation is new to us. Though we are 
decidedly hostile to that false criticism 
till in vogue with our old Reviews, 
which institutes mean comparisons be- 
tween authors of similar or opposite 
powers, for the invidious purpose of ele- 
vating the character of the one, on the 
ruins of the other, instead of gratifying 
and improving their readers by point- 
ing out their varied or assimilating 
qualities, to shew how the rich chorus 
of our poetry is made complete; we 
cannot resist the pleasure of touching 
ou the respective excellencies and sin- 
gular coincidences we discover in the 
characters of Pope and Boileau. In- 
(eed, there are, perhaps, no two authors, 
tither of ancient or modern date, who 
in their genius and pursuits, afford us 
“complete and happy a parallel. And 
this surprising similarity applies no 
less to their peculiar genius and writ- 
lugs, than to the times in which the 
lived, to the state of literature in their 
respective countries, and to the high 
“tation they both attained, and the re- 
— they enjoyed while living, in 
ey _ of nobility and princes, and 
a promise of fame opened to their 
can they both lived in times equall 
their hone nasa reputation, an 
world, Tha e reception in the 
of Engl ‘ne truly the Augustan age 
, . and and of France that seemed 
ae restored other Horaces and 
to the an other Ovids and Ciceros 
Equally viel of Lewis and Queen Anne. 

i Ich In the poetry of love and 

“THLY Maa, No. 362. 
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passion, as in the comedy of manners 
and of polished life, a chivalric spirit 
seemed still to linger among us, and 
the influence of poetry was visible in 
the feelings and expressions, if net in 
the actions of men. If the lyric and 
dramatic genius of older times seemed 
to slumber, they still possessed subli- 
mity of sentiment-and description, and: 
with high pathetic powers united a 
keen and humourous relish of satire 
and burlesque. In all of these, Pope 
and Boileau must be allowed to have 
been at the head of their art, among 
contemporaries of no common qualifi- 
cations. Their names will be found 
as highly distinguished above the great 
writers of their age, as above all those 
who have followed them. 

In the invention and developement 
of their subjects, in felicity and com- 
pleteness of execution, uniformity of 
character and purpose, with an uncom- 
mon richness and harmony of language 
and versification, their poems will stand 
as models and tests of excellence, ter- 
rible indeed to future candidates for 
fame, and almost affecting the past with 
an appearance of barbarism. And for 
this superiority also, they are both in- 
debted, like Horace and Virgil, to an 
early and assiduous study of the best 
models of their predecessors, united to 
a fine taste and genius of their own, in 
adapting their poetical powers to the 
wants, character, and humours of their 
respective countrymen. 

In their literary controversies with 
the critics and dunces of the age, we 
find them equally enthusiastic admirers 
and champions of the old writers, 
against the innovations of the moderns ; 
and especially in that learned attack 
made by the French academicians on 


‘the ancients’ want of decency, and 


Homer’s unpoliteness, which was after- 
wards transferred, by way of sympathy, 
to the dunces of England. But Per- 
rault appears to have met, from Boi- 
leau, with much the same reception as 
Bentley and his friends, not long after, 
did from the satire of Dean Swift and 
Pope. And surely another Dunciad 
will soon be a desideratum, to comme- 
morate the new labours of the choice 
spirits, and small gentleman wits of the 
present day. 

In their choice of subjects, as well 
as in the more important features of 
their poetic character, and the studies 
they pursued, the French and English 
poets will also be found to agree. It 
would appear that they aimed at the 

3Q same 
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same objects, for the most part, in thelr 
undertakings. In the didactic, the 
mock heroic, and the satiric, where they 
are unrivalled masters, and discover a 
more particular resemblance, we per- 
ceive the same study of correct lan- 
guage and expression—the same forcible 
yet harmonious lines—judicious and 
very melodious pauses; and a watchful 
jealousy of admitting any unequal or 
trivial word or expression which might 
derogate from the beauty and correct- 
ness of the whole. 

Though it may at first view bear the 
appearance of contradiction or a para- 
dox, it is nevertheless true, that this 
nice care and exact attention to the 
nuge canora, has not in the least im- 
paired their strength, or interfered with 
the higher cbjects of their art. We 
find the same, and indeed often more 
fire and impetuosity in their writings 
than in those of more careless and irre- 
gular poets, like the founders of theLake 
School, who give full swing to their 
imaginations, and present their loose 
and disjointed productions —a_ sort 
of ricketty offspring—naked to the 
world. 

When we consider that Pope and 
Boileau invariably sat down to compose 
in the full reach and vigour of their 
intellect, and with little art or study 
gave full play to their imaginations : 
bestowing afterwards a “ world of 
poet’s pains,” on what they had written, 
we shall more easily account for that fire 
and polish which they so happily united 
in their works. In this respeet they 
are perhaps equally excellent, though 
Pope has certainly had the advautage cf 
his predecessor’s example, and made 
that use of him, which both of them 
made of Horace, in improving on, and 
infusing the beauties of older writers, 
with singular refinement, into their own 
works. Thus, however highly they 
were indebted to nature for their ge- 
nius and uncommon parts, they were 
still more admirable for the talent and 
fine judgment with which they em- 
ployed their poetic powers to the great- 
est advantage and on the happiest 
subjects. Of all points of resemblance 
between these unrivalled geniuses of 
the age and nations in which the 
flourished, this is the most remark- 
able, They invaded the property of 
other writers more like conquerors 
than robbers, and with a Midas-like 
faculty, converted at a touch, the dross 


and ore of other mens’ thoughts j 
solid gold. oughts into 


(Jen, 
They were indebted for thei: euly 
fame and geod fortune x 
same qualities of mind, sound Sense 
emulous and unremitting study ad: 
rooted love of their art, The ot 
dispositions that attracted the iad 
and friendship of Augustus and Mec. 
nas to Virvil and Horace, gave celebrity 
to the names of Pope and Boilean at 
the French and English courts, Theis 
superiors in rank became their equals 
in conversation and geod fellowship, 
and their company was rather sought 
by, than obtruded upon, the princes and 
nobles of the land. The reputation of 
hoth stood as high in foreign countries 
as in theirown. Most of theirprodue. 
tions were translated d uring their life. 
time info other tongues: though in 
point of good version our author has 
greatly the advantage, in his transla 
tors, over Boileau. The same triumpls 
that crowned them with laurels and 
acclamation, brought down upon their 
heads a shower of hisses and orange 
peel from the great gallery of dunces 
and of critics. They seem indeed to 
have been equally reviled and hated by 
the minor wifs and poets of their re- 
spective periods ; sell a species of dell 
crusca, or acadeimical war, neither giv- 
ing or taking quarter, was eagerly 
declared, and fiercely — maintained 
against them in both countries. But 
the only advantage obtained over ott 
authors consisted in their enemies si 
ceeding in having their names trans 
mitted to posterity, and in place 0 
becoming annihilate, being damned to 
everlasting fame. It is singular that 
both lived to befriend, and to be recot- 
ciled to, the very critics and pot 
asters who had thus unwittingly serve 
to extend our authors’ fame, as the 
bones of the savage are carefully pr- 
served for a testimonial of the prowes 
of his victors. 

We have now to remark, in honott 
of our English bard, that of the _ 
he was always the least attendant y 
the great, and not nearly so go" ” 
writer of flattering odes and can 
ries on princes and on men 1 hae - 
He enjoyed no pension and recei ~ 
bounty from the charity of pal r 
or of friends. His commendatory tr 
never appeared until his great 7! at 
were known to be unfortunate “i 7 
of power; as his satire was DY," 
rected at those whom he sup hand 
be the successful enemies of trut - 
virtue while in office. The Fre 
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‘entions or jealous of his self- 


conse 


ni it may also be said that he 


had more true sensibility and native 
fic mind in him than Boileau: 
though it must be confessed ae ner 
ther possessed that tenderness aud ept 
of{eeling, and those imaginative powers 
calculated to’succeed in lyric and dra- 
matic composition. Nor is this the least 
disparagement of their high and unques 
inable excellence ; for where is the 
wet who has mastered every species of 
writing? Or who has so eminently suc- 
ceeded in so many various kin ds as Pope? 
Though he has been accused by his ene- 
mies, like M. Despréaux, of servile 
imitation, and even palpable plagiarism 
hoth from the ancients and moderns, 
such accusations are now become worse 
than frivolous, inasmuch as they are 
absurd and disgusting. ‘Tiey are in- 
deed * stale, flat and unprofitable”’ to 
such asadvance them. It is now so well 
understood by our best critics that in- 
vention itself is only a happy combina- 
tion of incidents, thoughts and feelings, 
and imagination the form and colouring 
in which these are expressed, that we 
cannot countenance even such an inge- 
nious and learned commentator as Dr. 
Warton, in his attempts to lower the 
character of Pope, by quoting parallel 
passages from Dryden and Boileau to 
sew the imitations of the former. 
What shall we say of such as this ? 
“ Pride, malice, folly, against Dryden rose 
In bay shapes of critics, parsons, 
eaus. 
Boilean has i¢:— 


“Tr * 
‘Liignorance et erreur a ses naissantes 


pieces 
Evhabits de marquis, en robes de com- 
—— tesses | 
Venaient pour diffamer un chef d’ceuvre 
nouveau.’ = wis : 


After this discovery of similitude, 
with 80 very little likeness of a plagi- 
irism, he observes in his *“ Essay on 
* Genius of Pope”? — 
nde is but justice to add that the 
fen succeeding verses in the poem 
a (Art of Criticism) containing 
ve laracter of a true critic, are su- 
pbs any thing in Boileau’s * Art 
has by ys from which, however, Pope 
“m a many observations.” 
—e to the judgment and 
wultip ; a readers, we shall not 
quite wn ances of this nature. It 
nd a accountable how so learned 
nlightened a character as Dr. 
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Warton should have fallen into the 
weakness and prejudices indulged by 


‘some of Pope’s worst enemies, and in 


discharging the duties of a biographer 
and critic, have laid:the foundation fora 
renewal of those low and ridiculous 
charges, disgraceful even to Cibber, 
and doubly despicable in the writers 
of the present age. Tous the greater 
part of the Doctor’s observations seem 
written in a spirit, 
“ Willing to wound, and yet afraid to 
strike 3; 
Just hint a fault, and hesitate dislike,” 
but which carried with them sufficient 
weight and authority to give rise toa 
new and bitter controversy on Pope’s 
moral and poetical merits, equally ridi- 
culons and disgraceful ; and one which 
we seriously intend to denounce and 
expose. 

But to return to our more immediate 
question, and in conclusion, we must 
observe, in justice to Pope, that in re- 
gard to variety and extent of genius, 
e:nbracing almost every species of com- 
position, in more elevated and sustain- 
ed powers of thought, and a wider play 
of imagination, his muse naeenal on 
a stronger pinion than that of Boileau, 
Of this, whoever attentively peruses 
and reflects on the full extent and 
nature of their several writings, can- 
not long remain in doubt ; and he will 
easily perceive how much more plau- 
sibly a deficiency of pathos and sub- 
limity may be charged upon the 
genius of the French, than on that of 
the English poet. Thus to assert 
that Pope did not possess, in a very 
eminent degree, those descriptive, pa- 
thetic, and elevated powers, to which 
his greatest predecessors were indebted 
for their fame, proves to us how easily 
envy and folly are lec to advance un- 
founded accus:.tions, with a face of can- 
dour and of truth, which they cannot 
in the least substantiate. But of this 
his commentators have been guilty 
towards Pope, while the very proofs in 
refutation of their opinions must have 
stared them in the face. With what 
degree of correct taste, or conscientious 
feeling could Dr. Warton and Mr. 
Bowles presume to under-value our 
author’s powers of description, when 
such lines as the following were to be 
found among the works they were 
editing : 
¢ But o’er the twilight groves and dusky 

caves, | 
Long sounding aisles, and intermingled 
graves, 
Black 
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Black melancholy sits, and round her 
throws 

A death-like silence, and a dread repose ; 

Her gloomy presence saddens all the scene, 

Shades every flower, and darkens every 
green, 

Deepens the murmurs of the falling floods, 

And breathes a browner horror on the 
woods.” Eloisa. 


We might here challenge all such 
unbelieving critics and commentators te 
pont out two lines from their favourite 
descriptive poets, even from Cowper 
and Thomson, at all approaching the 
beauty and grandeur of the last. 

In Mr. Bowles, and the best of those 
whom he admires, we have nothing 
more picturesque than such lines as 
these :— 

“‘ The darksome pines, that o’er yon roeks 
reclin’d, 

Wave high, and murmnr to the hollow 
wind, 

The wandering streams that shine between 
the hills, 

The grots that echo to the tinkling rills, 

The dying gales that pant upon the trees, 

The lakes that quiver to thecurling breeze, 

No more these scenes my meditation aid, 

Or lull to rest the visionary maid.” 


Finely descriptive as this is, the 
lover of nature and magnificent draw- 
ing will be better pleased with the 
following beautifal winter-piece :— 

** Lo, Zembla’s rocks, the beauteous work 
of frost, 

Rise white in air, and glitter o’er the 
coast ; 

Pale suns, unfelt, at distance roll away, 

And on the impassive ice the lightnings 
play ; 

Eternal snows the growing mass supply, 

Till the bright mountains prop th’ incum- 
bent sky ; 

As Atlas fixed each hoary pile appears 

The gathered winter of a thousand years.” 


If we look for pathetic beauty, what 
can surpass the tenderness and delicate 
sorrow breathed in the elegy on an un- 
fortunate lady. - 


* No friend’s complaint, no kind domestic 
tear, 

Pleas’d thy pale ghost, or graced thy 
mournful bier ; 

By foreign hands thy dying eyes were 
closed, 

By foreign hands thy decent limbs com- 
posed, 

By foreign-hands thy humble grave adorn- 
ed, 


By strangers honoured, and by strangers 
mourned! 


What! tho’ no sacred earth allow thee 
room, 
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low’ “aa 
Nor — dirge be muttereg Oer th 


Yet shall thy grave with ris 
| drest, g Fising flowers be 
And the green turf lie }j 
Senet Hghtly on thy 
There shall the morn her 
bestow, 
There re roses of the year shat 
But there is no reason to insist fur. 
ther on a subject which so Clearly elu. 
cidates itself, by a reference to the 
poet’s works: and we shall merely add 
that on more serious and elevated sub. 
on as ba - on the most trifling, 
e was equally happy and suceessful, if 
Pope sratnaia the best mock -heroic in 
our language, he is still more fairly 
entitled to the character of the first 
English satirist, who combined the 
playful ease and elegance of Horaee, 
with the fire and vehemence of Juvenal, 
and the abrupt boldness of Persins, 
In his moral epistles, and his philoso. 
phieal poem on Man, he discoversaquick 
insight into the motives and feelings of 
our species, which he explains and elu- 
eidates in the clearest and happiest 
manner. It is amusing to pereeive how 
his various editors differ and contri 
dict each other in their opinions of his 
defects and merits, insomuch that there 
is scarcely any quality, however high, 
for which he has not full credit from 
one or the other, and no fault of whieh 
he is not acquitted by inferenee o 
recantation in the end. We conelude 
with an instance of this from Warton, 
who asserted that our anthor wanted 
dignity and elevation of poetic - 
racter, and afterwards quoted the fol 
lowing lines from the “ Essay on -, 
in order to prove the contrary, a 
to admit that he bad been mistaken. 
“All are but parts of one stupendous 
whole, I: 
Whose body nature is, and God the Aa 
That chang’d thro’ all, and yet m2 
same ; 
Great athe abit as in the eetherial ws 
Warms in the sun, refreshes 12 the ~ ) 
Glows in the stars, and blossoms i 
trees 3 
Lives thro’ all life, extends thro all a 
Spreads undivided, operates unspe? 2 arta 
Breathes in our soul, informs our 
part, : 
As full, as perfect in a hair, 
As full, as perfect in vile man h d burns; 
As the rapt seraph that adores 4” at, 00 
To Him, no high, no low, no 8 
small, d equals 
pnects, av 
He a " bounds, co essay Of Mer, 


earliest tears 














1822. 
Tp the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


AHE improvement recently made in 
the colour of the covers of our 
york, recals to my mind an idea which 
has sometimes occurred to me, of an 
improvement that may be effected in 
per used for printing. It willbe ob- 
ervable to any one making the compa- 
rison, that er or printing of the 
ame strength and body, on a fair white 
sheet of paper, is less legible, and the 
eye sooner fatigued in reading it, than 
ona sheet grown brown by age; and 
the reason of this is not difficult to dis- 
ever, A greater quantity of light 
being reflected from the white paper, 
the pupil of the eye contracts so much, 
as torender vision less distinct, and the 
efort greater. This fact ought to lead 


isto the practice of tinging popes in- | 


tended to be printed upon with a slight 
shade of colouring. which would at 
once vender it more pleasing to the 
reader, and less subject to be discolour- 
ed by age or use. 

To this hint permit me to add ano- 
ther. Where hot pressure is to be used, 
we may avail ourselves with great ad- 
vantage of the difference of specific 
caloric that bodies possess; as in the 
specific caloric of sand and iron, for in- 
stance: taking equal bulks of each, 
raised to the same degree of tempera- 
ture, the former will contain much 
more heat than the latter. If, then, we 
suppose two irons used for the common 
domestic purpuse of smoothing linen, 
oe of which is made of solid ion, and 
the other ofa hollow shell of iron filled 
with sand, and the two are raised to 
the same temperature, that containing 
und, owing to the difference of specific 
caloric and conducting power, will re- 
tain its heat much longer than the 
ove of solid iron. ~ Sand or stone heaters 
may also be applied to tea urns, and a 
party of other domestic uses; besides 
a application to hot-pressing in se- 
tral departments of our manufactures. 
; “ss. is no better means of drying spe- 
o. - Plants collected by the bota- 

- than laying them between two 


and cover . 
vermost with het gia ing the up 
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[26 leave to offer what appears to 
& more probable solution to the 
ing found in the body of 
given by your cor- 
Welch, although I am 
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indebted to this gentleman for the idea 
I suggest. 

What Mr. Welch says of the practice 
of cutting the tops of young trees to 
make them pollards, en well ac- 
quainted with, as well as another prac- 
tice, which, coupled with this, may 
serve to account for the extraordinary 
circumstance recorded in your Maga- 
zine. 

I well remember when a boy, a prac- 
tice very paneer and not unfrequent 
now, for those who had the charge of a 
flock of ewes in the lambing season, to 
throw the dead and cast lambs into 
bushes or pollards, such as Mr. Welch 
describes, standing a considerable 
height from the ground, in order to pre- 
vent their being eaten by dogs. May it 
not, therefore, be probable that the 
fawn might have been thrown into one 
of these young pollards, of which the 
top was omitted to be again cut, a cir- 
cumstance frequently seen ; and by the 
head’s resting in the crown of the pol- 
lard after the body had decayed, and 
the leading stem having grown overand 
completely covered the crown of the 
tree, account for the head being found 
in the body after the tree had grown to 
maturity ? Ww. 
Near Sittingbourne, Nov. 6, 1821. 

en 


For the Monthly Magazine. 
PRESENT STATE of BAYHAM and 
PENSHURST. 

AYHAM, the seat of the Marquis 

Camden, is pleasantly situated 
on ‘the borders of Sussex, about six 
miles’ distance from Tunbridge Wells 5 
and is an object of general attraction 
on account of the fine ruins of the 
abbey, a noble edifice of the gothic 
order of architecture. This abbey was 
built {as appears by an inscription on 


-w large stone near the altar) in the 


reign of Richard I. A. D. 1190, by Ela 
de Sackville, of Buckhurst, for the 
White or Premonstratensian canons, @ 
religious sect instituted at Prémontré, 
in France, about the 7 1120, and 
introduced into England in 1146. From 
the extent of ground which the ruins 
occupy, this monastery must have been 
of the largest dimensions. The prin- 
cipal walls and a few arches only are 
now left standing, but the plan of the 
interior can be distinctly traced ; par- 
ticularly the chapel, refectory, confes- 
sional, clvisters, &c. To the spectator 
the remains of this stupendous pile 
present an air of gloomy solemnity 


and grandeur; nor can the eye repose 
‘ on 
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on the long majestic nave, terminating 
in the distant altar, without the feelings 


being powerfully interested by the view.. 


The trimmed box, and neat gravel 
walks, however, which decorate the 
space within, offend the taste, and cer- 
tainly appear rather inconsistent with 
the dignity of a gothic ruin. Asa re- 
lic of ancient architecture, although it 
cannot be compared with Tintern and 
Netley, it possesses many claims to the 
admiration of the common observer, 
as wellas of the antiquary. This abbey 
was amongst the number of religious 
edifices abolished by Henry VIIT. and 
having been dismantled of its orna- 
ments, was abandoned to the destruc- 
tive effects of time and neglect. The 
only attention which it now receives, 
(as the visitor is informed) is by an 
annual sum expended in the repair 
of its ruins! Ata short distance, stand 
the remains of a large gateway, once 
surmounted by the papal cross, under- 
neath whose spacious arch runs the 
road to the monastery. The mansion, 
which closely adjoins the ruins, and is 
reflected in a beautiful basin of water 
in front, is built in the gothic style, 
and thus preserves a strict uniformity 
with the abbey. This property was 
purchased by Lord Chief Justice Pratt, 
afterwards Earl Camden; and from 
him has descended to the present Mar- 
quis, to whom it gives the title of Vis- 
count Bayham. 
PENSHURST PLACE, 

This ancient and venerable mansion, 
the seat of the noble family of the 
Sidneys, stands within an extensive 
park at a few miles distance from 
Tunbridge Wells. It was built in the 
reign of William the Conqueror, and 
passed successively through the fami- 
lies of Penchester, Pulteney, Devereux 
and Fitzwalter, until it was forfeited 
to the crown in the reign of Edward VI. 
by the attainder of Sir Ralph Vane. 
The youthful monarch bestowed it as 
a mark of his peculiar favour and es- 
teeinon Sir William Sidney, (cham- 
berlain and steward of the household 
of Henry VIII.) in the possession of 
whose descendants this splendid gift 
has ever since remained. On the death 
of Sir William Sidney, the estate de- 
scended to his son Sir Henry, the bosom 
friend of Edward VI. and the father 
of the gallant Sir Philip Sidney. This 
illustrious hero, whose untimely death* 





* He was mortally wounded at the battle 
of Zutphen, in Guelderland, between the 


Present State of Bayham and Penshurst, 
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Was & source of 80 much grief tq the 


court of Elizabeth, a . 
British nation, was ere ce 
year 1554, on which memorable - 
sion an oak was planted in the ak, 
: : rk 
From him the domain came ts the 
possession of his brother, Sir Rober 
Sidney, afterwards created by seem. 
Lord Sidney, Vicount Lisle and Earl 
of Leicester. Penshurst was als the 
birth-place and residence of the cele. 
Lady Dorothy Sidney, Countess 
of Sunderland; (the Sacharissa of 
Waller) and of the Earl of Leicester's 
son, the patriotic Algernon Sidney, 
who was beheaded in the reign of 
Charles iL. on a charge of being con. 
cerned in the Rye House Plot. The 
house is extensive and commodticys 
and is a specimen of the union of the 
Saxonand gothic ordet® of architecture, 
It bears evident marks of antiquity, 
and some of its outer courts are iu 
ruins; but the whole edifice has, within 
the last few years, undergone a tho- 
rough repair, and received several 
material improvements, under the in- 
spection of its present proprietor, Sir 
John Shelley Sidney, bart. The inte. 
rior is spacious and magnificent, though 
the splendour of its decorations is now 
rather faded from the effects of time. 
Many of the rooms are ornamented 
with fine pictures and family portraits, 
by Titian, Guido, Corregio, Teniers, 
Holbein, Vandyke, Hemskirk, Janssen, 
Lely, Luders and Kneller. Amoug 
those particularly wortlty of obserra- 
tion, are an elegant picture of Charles! 
on horseback, by Vandyke, and por 
traits of the Earls of Leicester, 5! 
Philip Sidney, the Countesses of Sun- 
derland and Pembroke, and Algernon 
Sidney. Some fine specimens of ale 
cient tapestry are also to be ewe 
some of the apartments. The par : 
thickly studded with trees, amr 
hich w of in look for the oak 
which we now in val oe 
planted to commemorate the bir i. 
Sir Philip Sidney. The gardens 
spacious and beautiful, and — : 
the house to the banks of the M mig 
t The other places in the vicinity , 
the Wells, which merit the attento? ” 
satan ane Esl tleand Parks 
the visitor, are Eridge Cas Aber 

the noble domain of the Earl of 2 


t of the 
gavenny ; Knowle, the sea 


1586. 
Flemish and British, September a the 
His noble act of self-forbearn cempltt] 
hour of intense suffering, and his “vil evel 
humanity to the dying soldier, 
endear his memory to posterity: Duchess 
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While at Pens! urst, : 
following lines on hearing 


compose the 
its 


CHURCH CLOCK. 100% 
Hark! slowly strikes the solemn midnight 


bell, 


And sudden start 
jgain it vibrates on 


fear : 


jtevery fleeting hour its varying chime 
Loudly proclaims the silent lapse of time ; 


The deepen’d sounds, still floating on the 


wind, 


Infuse a fearful horror o’er the mind. 
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EXCURSION through NORTH WALES 


Continued from No. 361, p. 360. 

FTER we left the castle we strolled 

‘A through the town, which is un- 
commonly mean, dirtyand disagreeable. 
li was once, we understand, the prin- 
cipal town in the county, and carried 
on no despicable trade with Ireland: 
it cannot certainly now boast of any 
such distinction, for it has dwindled 
info an insignificant village searcely 
containing 500 inhabitants. Remount- 
ing our horses, we quitted Harlech 
without regret, and soon found our- 
elves traversing a secluded tract, on 
cur Way to the Vale of Festiniog, in 
which the beautiful little inn of Tan-y- 
Bwich is secludingly situated. 
reached it before 3 o*elock, and fortu- 
ately found apartments unoceupied, 
which we engaged for a day or two, that 
ve might leisurely take our fill of the 
in the neighbourhood. 
and rested ourselves, 
fies the vale so celebrated 
S Seauty, and -for-the health and 
ts siinple and retired in- 
soar It was a lovely afternoon 
<i we strolled arm in arm down 
» and the rich woods 
are clothed, 
beams of the 
The elegant description 
of the kingdom of Am- 
inson, is particularly 
at of Festiniog ; for all 
f nature seem to be con- 
n its limits, and all the 
and excluded. 
gh of regret, and with 
nt from those of the 
hd querulous Rasselas, 
pass the remainder of 


beautiful scenery 
llaving dined 
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longevity of j 
habitants, 
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t is beautiful valley 
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glowed brightly in the 


S0rous sun, 
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our days, pitying those whom * fate 
had secluded from this seat of tran- 
auillity. as the sportof chance and the 
slaves of misery.”’ 
Here, in this sweet sequester’d vale, 
The philosophic wan might find 
A calm—a scene—a solitude, 
To solace his reflective mind. 
Here might his daysof study pass— 
As softly—innocently too, 
As from the polished mirror melts 
The breath’s warm evanescent dew. 
Here many a lesson might be gleau’d 
To bend the lofty port of pride ; 
Here tacit monitors might teach 
The waves of passion to subside. 
And, oh! while low at Nature’s shrine. 
The incense of man’s praise is given, 
Its grateful purity might make 
His soul a denizen of Heaven! 


“ With the woman one loves,—tlie 
friend of one’s heart, and a good study 
of books,’ wrifes the accomplished 
Lord Lyttleton to his friend, Mr. Bower, 
“one might pass an age in this vale, 
and think it a day. If you have a 
inind to live longand renew your youth, 
come with Mrs. Bower, and settle at 
Festiniog. Not long ago there died in 
this neighbeurhocd an honest Welsh 
farmer, who was 105 years of age. By 
his first wife he had thirty children, 
ten by his second, and four by his third : 
his youngest son was eighty-one years 
younger than his eldest, and eight hun- 
dred persons descended from him fol- 
lowed his bedy to the grave!’ Mr. 
Bingley relates another instance of age 
and fecundity in this vale, which though 
far short of the above, in point of num- 
bers, is sufficiently great to prove the 
salubrity of the place. “ Jane Price, 
who died in the year 1694, had at the 
time of her death, twelve children, 


Surty-seven grand-children, and thirteen 


great grandchildren.’? She must have 
been a very profitable vessel ! 

We were so much delighted with our 
ramble, that we did not return to thie 
inn till a late hour, and before we re- 
tired to rest, we arranged a short"ex- 
cursion among the hills for the morrow. 
But the ensuing morning was cloudy 
and sunless, the heavens were over- 
spread with gloom, and although no 
rain fell, we had every reason to anti- 
cipate wet. However, as the wind was 
high, and there-was no likelihood of 
the rain falling immediately, we or- 
dered the horses and ‘determined to 
ride a few miles up the country, and 
following the road which winds over the 
southern extremity of the:vale, we soon 
arrived at two waterfalls of the river 
Cynfael. 
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Cynfael. They could scarcely be termed 
cataracts, as the long succession of dry 
weather had rendered their streams ex- 
tremely scanty. However, they were 
in the road to the principal object of 
our ride, viz. a large insulated columna 
rock, situated in the bed of the river, 
the waters of which spumea circum 
sara fremunt. This rock is called 
Pulpit Hugh Llwyd, from a supposed 
sorcerer of that name, who according 
to tradition was wont to deliver his 
nocturnal incantations from this place, 
—a place, observes Mr. Pennaut, fit 
indeed as the pit of Acheron. In 
Hugh’s time it wasassiduously shunned 
after nightfall by the peasant, who pre- 
ferred a walk of some miles in extent, 
to the chance of encountering the ma- 
gician in his rostrum. The wizard’s 
seat 
Rough, broken, base, shunn’d by the sim- 
ple swain, 
Whose fancy, darkened by his native 
scenes, 
Creates wild images and phantoms dire, 
Strange as his hills, and gloomy as his 
storms. 


Hugh Llwyd, by the way, was no 
insignificant person in his day. He 
possessed abilities far above his situa- 
tion in life, and to a mind naturally 
vigorous and enthusiastic, he added, 
a bold, and enterprising spirit. Hence, 
and from his knowledge so superior to 
that of the simple beings among whom 
he dwelt, he was considered a ver 
extraordinary person. Besides, Hugh 
had travelled, had seen a good deal of 
the world, and consequently possessed 
many advantages over his _ secluded 
and stationary countrymen. 


And he would speak of many a wondrous 
sight . 
Seen in great cities, temples, tower and 
spire, 
And winding streets at night-fall blazing 
bright, 
With many a star-like lamp of glimmer- 
ing fire. 
The grey hair’d men with deep attention 
heard, . 

Viewing the speaker with a solemn face, 
While round their feet the playful children 

stirr’d, 

And near their parents took their silent 

place, 

Listening with looks where wonder 

breath’d a glowing grace. 

The outline of Hugh’s life is still 
preserved amongst the traditionary an- 
nals of the remote district where he 
flourished ; and although nearly two 
centuries have elapsed since he ruled 
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the stubborn hearts of the Bia 
he is yet remembered by the = 
Festiniog, as a wise and an awfy) ath 
and the key peasant et 
speaks of him, will shake hig head, and 
murmur a deprecation of his sinful 
deeds. Hugh, it seems, was ors 
young man. The narrow boundary; 
of his native glen were too cireun, 

. : Ms 
scribed for his ardent and adventurons 
spirit. He went to London, and ¢. 
listed into the parliamenta army 
and was under General Mon at the 
Restoration of Charles the Second 
After having been from home may 
years, and at length growing old, he 
returned to his native vale, Arriving 
at his house one fine summer's even. 
ing, he saw his sister’s family, seated 
on an old stone bench which he had in 
his younger days placed by the side of 
the house. He asked them in English, 
if they would give him a night’s lodg. 
ing: but none of them understood a 
word of that language. They, hov- 
ever, conjecturing, what he wanted, 
divided their humble fare with hin, 
and condutted him to the best bed in 
the cottage. They knew not that it 
was Hugh Llwyd who thus solicited 
this charity, till he disclosed himself; 
and he was then recognised with the 
utmost joy. He had acquired a small 
fortune during his wanderings, which 
he now shared with his happy relatives; 
and it was subsequent to this period that 
he practised those arts which have per- 
petuafed his memory. We reached 
our quarters about 2 o’clock, and were 
confined to the house the remainder of 
the day, by the rain whieh fell in tor- 
rents. There was fortunately a tole 
able harper at the inn, who affondet 
very agreeable entertainment by bis 
performance. During the samme, 
there is scarcely an inn of a om 
tability in North Wales, that has n0 ; 
harper to amuse the guests. The pet 
formance of these wandering aot 
is not confined to the music of me -s 
they play the most admired airs 0 . 
old masters, and sometimes with a 
tions of their own. Some of 
play with much taste and — os 
the harper at Tan-y-Bwlch, @ 


by no meansa first-rate strolling play” 
was by no means a despicable ye 


The following morning Ws, 
for our return re Dolgelley, and it W# 
with no little delight that we| 
the early sun-beams peet 
chamber window, unobscu 
or shadow. We breakfas 
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8 y’clock were on our way 
pes which is more than twenty 
miles from Tan-y-Bwich. It was our 
intention of taking three very fine 
waterfalls, the waterfalls, as they are 
aalled, par excellence ; on our route, 
and in about two hours we arrived at 
the first, which is called Rhaidr-y- 
Mowddach, or the Torrent of the Mow- 
thach. This noble river, here con- 
tracted into a small but rapid stream, 
rushes down a precipice nearly 100 
feet high, into a deep, dark, stony ba- 
sin beneath, and is thrice broken in its 
descent by projecting ledges of rock. 
The spot where it is situated, is sur- 
rounded by trees, and not visible from 
the rvad, although the roar of its waters 
may be heard at a great distance. The 
next fall is called Pistyll-y-cain, or 
the Spout of the (river) Cain, and is 
by far the highest cataract. The water 
here falls down a rock nearly 200 feet 
in height, whose horizontal strata run 
in almost regular steps, throughout the 
entire breadth of its surface, forming a 
complete mural front, and marring, by 
their regularity, the picturesque effect 
which would otherwise be produced. 
This cataract is not by any means so 
beautiful as the other, but the sce- 
nery around is very fine. Three miles 
further on we reached the other fall, 
called Rhaidr du, or the Black Toi- 
rent, Here the water dashes with a 
tremendous and appalling roar down 
two rocks, each nearly 60 feet high, 
info a basin hollowed out by the action 
ofthe water in the solid stone below, 
through which it foams for a few yards 
and is then lost among the surrounding 
woods, till it joins the Mowthach, 
about a mile towards the west. This 
is indeed a magnificent cataract, and 
the rain which fell the preceding day, 
ad greatly augmented the volume of 


ils waters, which now “ thundered 


ner the steep’? with resistless impe- 
osity. 
The roar of waters! from the head-long 
_height 
nee cleaves the wave-worn precipice ; 
€ fall of waters ! rapid as the light, 
The flashing mass foams shaking the 


abyss; 
The hell of waters! where they -howl 
A and hiss, 
td boil in endless torture, while the 
Sweat 


their great a from thi 
gony,wrung out from this 
“ir Phlegethon, curls round the rocks of 


Jet 
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And mounts fn spray the skies, and 
thence again 
Returns in an unceasing shower, which 
sound, 
With its unemptied cloud of gentle rain, 
Is an eternal April to the ground, 
Making it all one emerald. 


The scenery here is highly beautiful 
and romantic; on the side of the fall 
are black perpendicular rocks (from 
which it derives its name) enlivened 
only by the mountain ash, or a patch 
or two of pure while lichen. But this 
sterility is merely confined to their 
surface; their av and summits are 
clothed with a rich mantle of alpine 
underwood, imbibing perpetual mois- 
ture and fertility from the spray of the 
torrent. 

We arrived at Dolgelley before two 
o’clock, and found rather more bustle 
in the town than when we last were 
there. The assizes, we learnt, were to 
commence the next day, and there was 
a joyful appearance of life and activity 
that imparted a cheerfulness to eve 
thing about us. The Lion was crowded, 
every room was occupied, and had we 
not directed that our apartments might 
be reserved for us, we should have 
found some difficulty in obtaining 
lodgings. We were informed that the 
assizes would be exceedingly gay, and 
well attended, and that there would be 
no mean display of beauty and elegance 
at the balls; and, what pleased us more 
than any thing else, we were given to 
understand that only one criminal was 
found in the whole county deserving 
of a trial. Now that our “ dancing 
days are over,’ we can scarcely toler- 
ate what are termed assize-balls. In 
many manufacturing districts, where 
the population is extensive, and where 
crime consequently abounds, scarcely 
a session passes without the severe 
punishment of some unfortunate male- 
factor; and can any thing then be so 
unfeelingly incongruous as to spen 
the time, fraught with so much misery 
to many, iu mirth and gladness ? or 
thing, ‘surely, can display so much 
levity and heartless cruelty, as to pass 
away in gaiety and pleasure the hours 
which are spent by the unhappy con- 
vict in groans and anguish, in * weeping 
and gnashing of teeth.’ But this charge 
of unworthy selfishness 1s by no means 
applicable to the natives of Merioneth- 
shire, and we may say, of North Wales 
generally. There is scarcely ever a capl- 
tal crime tried there; and there have 
been but two men executed at Dolgelley 
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during’a lapse of nearly ¢wenty years, 
their crime was forgery, and they were 
accomplices.* This therefore indicates 
that the mountaineers have by no means 
attained so high a station in the scale 
of refinement as their eastern neigh- 
bours. May ea | long remain thus 
happily rude, and enviably virtuous; 
for 
Where ignorance is bliss, 
Tis folly to be wise! 
———.@——- 

1 the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 


Rares, previously to the 29th. 


March, 1819, was subject toa duty 
of Lls. 4d. per cent. indiscriminately ; 
on that day the Royal assent was given 
to an act to repeal the said duty, and in 
lieu to enact a rate similar to an ad va- 
lorem duty, whereby the mineral alkali 
or soda, (being the most valuable ingre- 
dient in Barilla) was subjected to pay 
from that day, viz. 29th March, 1819, 
in proportion to the mineral alkali or 
soda any cargo should contain on im- 
poriation— 

If 20 per cent. and under, 11s. 4d. per cent. 
as before. 

20 and under 25 . 15s. 

25 and under 30 . 18s. 4d. 

30 and under 40 . 23s. 4d. 

40 and upwards - 30s. 

It must be admitted that an act so 
very clearly stated, could not very well 
be misunderstcod. How, then, is it to 
be accounted for, that it remains alto- 
gether a dead letter ? 

Sir, I have heard the case stated as 
follows: The duty is under the officer 
of customs, the higher order of whom 
say this act will oceasion us much trou- 

* The criminal who was tried at the 
Summer assizes at Dolgelley, was convic- 
ted of stealing goods, but to a very 
trifling amount, so trifling, indeed, that 

‘Mprisonment for 6 months was deemed 
Sufficient punishment. In Myers’s “ New 
System of Geography” there isatable which 
shews the proportion which the number of 
persons Committed to prison, in each county 
of England and Wales, bears to the whole 
population : thus illustrating the influence 
of local circumstances on the morals of the 
—* The average of the commitments is 
eecien pt pn sa ey noe er oP : 
’ 1€ population as stated in 


the aie of 1811, By this calculation it 
appears that the greatest number of com- 
mitments exists in 


Middlesey : 
1 in 588; while th esex, there being 


€ smallest is in Angle- 
sea. Cardiganshi y 


oesiire comes next, and then 
‘Merionethshire, there being .° 
‘only 1 in 13,377. cing in the latter 
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ble, and also our Officers, and brine 
us a new method to ascertain wins 
We decline altogether to introdueej:. 
and thus the intended increase of dip 
is totally lost to the publie, q 

The excise have a similar duty on 
the inland manufacture of alkali 4. 
ready under a former act, and their 
officers continue to manage it with pers 
fect ease, and ascertain the Proportion 
of alkali precisely—they are Guite 
competent to it, aud are ready and wil 
ling to receive a transfer of the duiy, 

Dr. Henry, of Manchester; Dr, Up 
of Glasgow; and Mr. Brande, of Loy, 
don, concur in recent publications to say 
that nothing is more simple and easy 
than to ascertain the proportion of al- 
kali in any sample of a cargo of Barilla, 
&e. &e. 

For the last two years and a half since 
the passing of the act, the revenue on 
Barilla imported has decreased several 
thousands, say about £25,000, although 
the duty on soap, the article in the ma. 
nufacturiug of which mineral alkali is 
chiefly used, has very much increased, 
Vide government yearly finance accomt 

Sor several years. 

This effect is the natural consequence 
arising from the 2 of the duty 
on Barilla according to the weight, 
and not pursuant to the act of parlia- 
ment according tothe strength. 

There is some mineral alkali in- 
ported from France, under the name of 
soude factice, but which has seldom ot 
ever exceeded 20 per cent. and there- 
fore subject only to the former duty @ 
lls. 4d. But the manufacture of Bi 
rilla is chiefly with Spain and Portugil, 
which have also. as all Europe bas, al’ 
vanced very much in improvemen' 
and particularly in the manufacture ¢ 
this article; the average alkali col 
tained in which, a few years since, W® 
12.to 15 per cent., and now Is 23 r -) 
per cent., being an increase of sae 
to the consumer in England, for -— 
he pays no additional duty. ays 
standing the specific directions ae 
act of parliament, so very WY 

° ‘lv enacted and before alluded {0. 
properly enacted, oa 
a certain loss results to the genet . 
venue of about £10,000 per a ich 
Also, by finance account, a ava jecharg 
might go in aid to prevent te 
of many inferior clerks of office. 

The act does not require am tion 
from the merchant as to the eo 
ofalkali; and the certainty fe ea 
taining the strength by samp 


stre: ‘cult that 
be more objectionable or difficul 7 
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in many or most articles, such as spirits, 
ke, and, indeed, all sort of corn, the 
nost necessary article of our existence, 
altogether valued by very small sam- 
ples ofevery cargo. : 
Upon the whole, Sir, it seems in- 
comprehensible why this act should 
not be strictly enforeed, unless it may 
beimputed to the interference of spe- 
culators, jobbers, &c. &c., since the re- 
gular consumer would repay himself 
amply, as they always do, upon the 
advanced cost of any article of their 
manufacture. H. 
—<a— 
For the Monthly Magazine. 

CONTEMPORARY AUTHORS. 


No. XI. 
MISS EDGEWORTH. 

YHERE are some names in the re- 
public of letters, as in the world 

of politics, which, from a variety of as- 
sociations in the mind, seem to have a 
prescriptive title to publie respect, even 
when all the members have not the for- 
tnne to be distinguished by particular 
preeminence over their contempora- 
ries, Among this envied list is that 
fEdgeworth. And, their own specific 
merits out of the question, it would al- 
most be a reflection on our taste were 
itnot so, with the chosen friends and 
associates of Watt, Wedgwood, Darwin, 
Day, Beddoes, and so many other emi- 
lent names in science and literature. 
To the father of this lady they rendered 
the regard due to solid and useful ac- 
(urements, To herself something 
mores Her friends have been, not 
merely warm, but enthusiastic in 
her praise ; and the public in general, 
sufficiently partial. Even those bull- 
dogs of literature, the reviewers, who 
uard all the avenues to the temple of 
Fame with a vigilance that looks as if 
they thought none but themselves had 
he right to enter there, have opened 
: ne — “a noisy throats to join in 
niouthel 0 applause. The coarse- 
enue te nal of Edinburgh, grown 
wer ih use, has deigned tu take her 
“er its especial protection, and now 


flourishes the duleet notes of eulogy 


an volumes; the fact covers a 
rm vt of its sins. Nor has the 
rm erly ventured strongly to dis-. 
cine rough, like the opposite prin- 
Lane a; electricity, these two always 
Hinges erent ways, The British 
istic €s its drowsy way with character- 

indifference. ‘While all the 


“onthly tribe—the mere dogefish of 
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criticism, with the form and appetites 
of the shark, without the same powers 
of doing mischief—let pass with impu+ 
nity what their more voracious elder 
brethren are compelled to spare. 

The truth is, she is above them all. 
She has had in aneminent degree, pub- 
lic opinion in her favour.” And this. if 
it does not elevate an author out of the 
reach of unjust or petulant criticism, at 
least destroys much of its point, and 
all its malice. Something is likewise 
due to coming out into the world under 
the wing of.a father favourably distin- 
guished in the walks of science and in- 
genuity;- something to her wise ex- 
clusion of politics and political opinions 
from all herworks;—something to their 
uniform aim—utility: most of all, to 
her undoubted talents as a theoretical 
teacher of education, as a general no- 
velist, and as a faithful delineator of 
national manners. 

The genius of Miss Edgeworth is pe- 
culiar. If good seuse can be said to be 
embodied in any one novel-writer’s pen 
of the day, itis inher’s, It is never on 
stilts—never runs away with her; but 
by a species of habitual caution, seems 
pinned down to the steady, the sober, 
and the practical. She never attempts 
to astonish or surprise us in the con- 
duct of her stories, to excite the mind 
by extraordinary or violent means, in 
order tu interest it to a painful degree, 
but seeks to win the attention by legi- 
timate and more ordinary incidents ; 
and these experience has proved both 
to require more power in the writer, 
and to possess more permanent effects 
on the mind of the reader. Following 
up this design, we find in her volumes 
so much of nature and general life, 
combined with that rational tone of 


-feeling peculiarly her own, that we 


are often tempted to think her tales of 
fiction, actual truths, ‘This very ad- 
herence to nature, may induce some to 
think her too tame; they want to see 
her give the reins to her imagination 5 
to revel in the wild regions of impro- 
bability, without any check from rea- 
We doubt much whe- 
ther she has any taste for this. We 
doubt more whether she could accom- 
lish it successfully even if so inclined. 
For tightly curbed as her genius evi- 
dently has been by paternal criticism 
and admonition, it might now require 
some whipping and spurring to plunge . 
headlong into the abyss of romance. 
With writers of this kind indeed: she 


claims no kindred. ‘ All the a : 
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the marvellous, of apparitions, impri- 
soned ladies, vaulted castles, horrible 
ruffians, knights, tournaments, all the 
clap-traps of the circulating library, 
the hack machinery which writers of 
inferior genius find it necessary to use, 
and which even the author of Waverly 
does not disdain, find no favour in the 
eyes of Miss Edgeworth. Like Fielding 
and Smollett, she draws largely from 
actual life; and her sketches being 
worked up with skill and effect, the 
finished painting as it is true, so is it 
likely to be permanent in public esteem. 
As her subject is modern life, so her 
great aim seems to be moral improve- 
ment. To this every thing else is sub- 
servient. And it is a high degree of 
praise, more perhaps than can be said 
of most of her contemporaries, who only 
teach incidentally what, with her, forms 
the chief design. 

She seems to have surveyed mankind, 
so far as a woman’s opportunities ad- 
mit, with a keen and accurate eye ; and 
in those points which seldom come 
under female remark, to have been 
well informed by the extensive know- 
ledge of life and manners possessed by 
her father. It is not difficult to disco- 
ver, what in reality she has admitted, 
that facts have mostly furnished her 
with models and materials. We might 
go farther and say, that passing occur- 
rences have been on the instant care- 
fully noted down, serving, like masses 
of ore, to form the rough materials from 
which the metal was afterwards to be 
extracted. This impression is so strong, 
that we never put down her volumes 
without feeling convinced we have 
gained something in experience of the 
world, as well as much in amusement. 

Her Essays on Education are ingeni- 
ous,and display great attention to detail, 
but they are not, perhaps, what will 
carry her namedown to posterity. Many 
of her opinions, and her father’s opi- 
nions, are controverted, and their con- 
clusions denied. They have able and 
numerous competitors, equally acute, 
equally philosophical, equally practical 
in the process of unfolding the latent 
germ of the human understanding. Of 
all knowledye upon this extensive sub- 
ject, that which is derived trom experi- 
ence is the best. We, therefore, ques- 
tion whether one family can furnish 
sufficient general deductions for the 
guidance of mankind upon what, as it 
pty : poest over elicit various 

5, OPANons, and systems. 
As the [Sishiul délineator of the 
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from the peer to the peasant. 
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national character and m 
land she is beyond all rivalry. nak 
not, we believe, exactly born the . 
is nevertheless Irish in education " 
connexions, in property, in family a 
all the relative associations which i 
fact, constitute country; with the af. 
vantage of having been so often and s 
long in England, as fully to appreciate 
the local peculiarities which prevail in 
the sister island. For contrast and 
comparison are essential to all who 
would correctly describe the manners of 
a people. That to which we have bee, 
always accustomed necessarily excites 
little notice and no surprise ; and were 
even a wise man to remain all his life in 
his native village, it is not likely that he 
would note the manners of those around 
him as peculiar or strange. To know 
ourselves thoroughly, it is first neces. 
sary to become intimately acquainted 
with others. 
To do this so as to penetrate to the 
heart ; to shew at one view, not merely 
the language, but the feelings, senti- 
ments, and even thoughts of a peculiar 
people, requires a moral anatomist of 
the first-rate order. Miss Edgeworth is 
second to none of her day. She has 
displayed for our inspection, with al- 
most intuitive sagacity, the inmost r- 
cesses of the minds of her countrymen 
of every class; the peasantry, indeed, 
most powerfully and distinctly ; but the 
higher and middling ranks with thos 
delicate shadings which alone distin- 
guish people of education and good 
breeding in different countries. 10 
uote examples at random, the tale of 
the “ Absentee” furnishes — 
[- 
mond,” her last, is equally rich in or 
ginal portraits. None who are a 
quainted with the mental constitution 
of Ireland, but will immediately recog- 
nize Sir Ulick O’Shane. His brother, 
“ King Corny,” a humourist, eccentr 
acute, strong-minded, a despiser ° 
rank, yet the king of his companion 
is of a higher and richer stamp, very 
difficult of delineation, but word 
tionably true to nature. Such a ¢ P 
racter, at least in all its leading linea 
ments, we think we have seen. 2 
scenes in his dominions of the st 
Islands” are admirable. To pa 
them would have been a work of ar 
labour and ingenuity ; and we are = 
inclined to think what has beens” 
gested, that it was necessary ate ” 
“ King Corny,” in order to let the 
run more freely. As 
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Asa play-writer she has been much 
jess successful, though encouraged to 
that department of literature by no less 
a judge than Sheridan. The “* Comic 
Dramas” do not please in the closet, 
aid their fate would not perhaps be 
nore fortunate on the stage. But Miss 
Edgeworth has little reason to repine ; 
for bya decree of the muses of ancient 
date. the callings of dramatist and uo- 
relist seem to be incompatible in one 
mind. Excellence in the one almost 
ensures mediocrity inthe other. They 
demand, in fact, very opposite powers ; 
requiring, in the one instance, condens- 
ation of incident and character—in the 
other,expansion. Fielding is the only 
novelewriter who has had any material 
countenance as a play-wriglit ; so little, 
indeed, that in the latter capacity he is 
nearly forgotten. 

There is, however, a merit of this 
lady, not yet noticed, we believe, by the 
public or her friends, but which to the 
lovers of novel-reading is no ordinary 
me—that of having drawn forth the 
author of Waverly. If this affects his 
claim to originality of design, it is, at 
least, no discredit to follow the foot- 
ileps of Miss Edgeworth. She is the 
undoubted founder and finisher of that 
species of novel which introduces us to 
the peculiarities of a whole people. 
Miss Owenson powerfully seconded the 
attempt; both long precede the Scot- 
lish writer as to time; and both had 
brought Ireland and Irishmen into fa- 
shion, when he at length started up to 
perform the same good offices for his 
‘ountrymen. He has, certainly not 
ftom poverty of genius, imitated the 
lormer lady closely, not merely in the 
general subject, but even in arrange- 
nent; for he, too, tired of writing long 
a turned hisattention, like her, to 

&. The fact is remarkable. In 
2 of the incidents there is likewise 
. small resemblance. A striking one 

an Irish nobleman conceiving it bet- 
oe fire to his mansion - once, 
tstors, — vs epee pens 
“Bride of Lan Pp in effect in the 
of the ; nmermoor.”? The whole 

peer i In and about the dilapi- 
et castle of the “ Master of Ravens- 
the a Raye! oe to the reader in 
wd “0 Donnell egw Irish rade 
ttions, faithtn) © in the :uined habi- 
de ok eee attendants, and family 

e of their principal personages. 

pupil t Edgeworth and her unknown 
Teasan ni h of various merits, have no 
ashamed of each other. 
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The latter, in variety of powers, may 
excel his mistress ; but the chief claims 
of both to public favour, are grounded 
on the delineation of national character. 
On this point it would be difficult to 
say which has the superiority. He 
writes currente calamo; she with more 
caution and deliberation; he is rapid 
and overwhelming; she more slow, 
minute, {and accurate; he throws off 
his pages carelessly, seemingly secure 
of their being well received by the pre- 
sent generation, whatever they may be 
by the next; she appears to have her 
eye more steadily bent on futurity. He 
possesses greater powers of imagination 
and displays more stores of knowledge. 
He deals continually in the bold, the 
glowing, and the impassioned ;_ but 
after all, the scenes incessantly trench 
on the improbable, and the characters, 
striking as they are, seem too highly 
coloured. We see in them something 
beyond the common qualifications of 
men—too brave, too witty, too learned, 
too shrewd, too adventurous, too wick- 
ed, too good—too much, in short, the 
characters of a novel to be mistaken 
for nature; yet all so admirably done, 
that it is difficult to find fault with 
what is productive of so much amuse- 
ment. 

Miss Edgeworth, with a more cau- 
tions, perhaps less vigorous pen—and 
bold pens commonly get most into such 
scrapes—has in great measure avoided 
these extremes. She has not risked so 
much, and consequently failed less. 
Her personages are seldom overcharged 
in the drawing: they are less prurient, 
sometimes less entertaining, but cer- 
tainly more chaste in the keeping, than 
those of the great master of Scottish 
manners. Slie has gone into the actual 
—nvot ideal, world, to sketch persons 
whom we have met with there in gene- 
ral intercourse, and know again imme- 
diately on seeing thus exhibited. Like 
some of the paintings of the Dutch 
masters, if they are in themselves some- 
what ludicrous or singular, they are at 
least not caricatured. ; 

The unknown author having tickled 
the public into singular admiration, 
and desirous (very justifiably ) to pursue 
for profit what he perhaps commenc 
fur amusement, has been compelled to 
seek other game. Being rather hard , 
run for incidents and personages to 
furnish a good story for the supply of 
the market, he necessarily draws from 
imagination what: observation cannot 


supply. He takesa wider range sa me 
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worlds of fact and fiction, than any or 
all predecessors put together. He 
grasps greedily at characters and events 
past and present, public and private, 
real and unreal; at civil broils, mobs, 
pageants, and tiltings; at fanatics, 
rebels, smugglers, outlaws, fortune-tel- 
lers, rogues of all kinds; in short, he 
leaves nothing unattempted by which 
the stronger passions of the mind are 
called into action; but the enthusiasm 
of the moment over, we revolt from im- 
probabilities in every page. 

The more subdued key of common 
life, chosen Ly our fair author, requires 
other and peculiar powers of delinea- 
tion in mn to make it interest as 
highly: much acquaintance with good 
society and its forms, long observance 
and nice discrimination of character, 
intimate knowledge of the human 
heart, are all necessary to the writer. 
In a romance, we must take upon trust 
what is given us, without looking much 
at proprieties or probabilities. On the 
coutrary, we are fastidious in the de- 
tails of dinner parties, drawing-rooms, 
and routs; but surrender our judgment 
at once to the painter of glens, caverns, 
inaccessible fastnesses, and impenetra- 
ble woods. To draw men skilfully, to 
give us the lightsand shades of charac- 
ter, as we commonly meet with them 
in the world, possessing a mixture of 
vices and virtues, but the latter, on the 
whole, preponderating, is a very ardu- 
ous task. But to finish bold robbers, 
or heroes all perfection, requires only 
a few flourishes of the pen; the former 
demands the hand of the master artist, 
the latter may be done by his appren- 
tice. Miss Edgeworth has succeeded 
admirably in what may be considered 
the more difficult department of novel- 
writing. While it is remarkable that 
the Scottish writer has not once essayed 
his powers—and it would be literary 
heresy to donbt them—on the subject 
of genteel modern life. 

—f>—— 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
NEWS FROM PARNASSUS. : 
No. XIII. 
MONGST notices of books re- 
cently published, in our last num- 
ber, were introduced some remarks 
on the volume of Miscellaneous Poetry 


of Samuel Bamford, weaver, of Mid- - 


dleton, Lancashire, lately imprisoned in 
the castle of Lincoln, with specimens. 
The homely description of its author 
on the title page, and the unassuming 
shape in which this little collection is 
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put forth to the world, are little cal 
lated to attract the attention anq i. 
spect of the fastidious and i ha 
readers of modern poetry, ne | ad 
the present day, nothing less than hick 
wrought sentiment, and brilliant i 
gination are demanded, and these lon 
none of their effect, when publishej i 
a costly form, with nobleand celebrate 
names prefixed to them, and a friendly 
host of critics behind to vouch for the: 
perfections. These considerations will 
not, however, deter us from doing jus. 
fice to real merit, however plain js 
garb may be. We recollect to hare 
heard an anecdote of an inhabitant of 
New South Wales, wild from the woods, 
being introduced to a full assembly of 
fashionable colonists, and without shew. 
ing the least symptom of surprise, con- 
ducting himself with the greatest deco. 
rum and dignity. It is thus that the 
native force of a manly mind riss 
above the artificial distinctions of s. 
ciety; and such a mind is so strongly 
marked in many of the compositions 
of this humble weaver, that we cannot 
refuse him a tribute of respect, which 
the arrogant pretensions of the haughty 
and the rich endezvour in vain to ex- 
tort. 

It is not our intention to demand 
the sympathy and aid of the public in 
favour of a newly discovered bard; aud 
to become the flattering annotators of 
his beauties. He is no sickly sent 
mentalist, but an honest mechanic, 
with a strong head, and a warm heat, 
and a hard hand, which in times, at 
least, when the labourer was worthy of 
his hire, would have been an indeper- 
dence to its possessor. We shall not 
enter here into any detail of the poli- 
tical occurrences which have been the 
source of much grievous suffering (0 
Mr. Bamford, and have roused he 
breast a strong and irrepressible — ; 
against the abuses of power, which 0 ‘a 
breaks out, and sometimes, perhaps, . 
too coarse a form through his aie 
Confining ourselves to his literary ™ 


sely he 
rits, we shall content ourselves for t 
rest with observing 


that he seems © 
pessess a truly free and fearless Englis 


spirit, and a love of liberty which he 


. - ‘ 4 isel¥ 
has shewn in his actions—* Not ws" 
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ihe first specimen of Bamford’s poetry 
rhich we offer to the notice of the 
afer there is a spirit of resolution 
nT heroism. not unworthy of the days 
of Cressy and Poictiers. 
ODE fo DEATH. 
Come not to me ona bed 3 
of pale-fac’d sickness, and of pining ; 
0 clasp me close on the battle field red, 
Midst the warrior’s shouts and the ar- 
mour shining 5 
Let me have no priest, no bell, ; 
sable pomp, nor voice of wailing; 
The roar of the cannon shall be my knell; 
And tears with thee are unavailing : 
Then clasp me close in the hottest strife 
Where the cut, and the stab, and the shot 
are rife. 


Vay I fall on some great day, 
With Freedom’s banner streaming o’er 
me, 
Live to shout for the victory, 

And see the rout ro!l on before me, 

And tyrants from their greatness torn 

Beneath the scourge of justice smarting, 
And catch a glimpse of Freedom’s morn, 

My soul to cheer before departing ; 

0, then my life might melt away, 
lo visions bright of liberty. 

As a companion to this animated 
ole, we shall select the “ Song of the 
Brave,’ which is little, if at all, in- 
ferior, 

0), what is the life of the brave? 

A gift which his Maker hath given, 
Lest nothing but tyrant and slave 

Remain of mankind under heaven. 
0, what is the life of the brave, 

When staked in the cause of his right? 
Tis but as a drop to the wave, 

A trifle he values as light. 


And what is the death of the brave ; 

A loss which the good shall deplore : 
The virtues he struggled to save 
_ Are griev’d to behold him no more: 
Tis the close of a glorious day, 

Nis the setting of yonder bright sun ; 


Asummons that welcomes away ~~ 


To a heaven already begun. 


And what is the fame of the brave ? 
Tis the halo which follows his day ; 
* virtuous examples he gave 
Still shining in splendid array. 

Theblood of the coward runs cold, 
The wise and the good do admire ; 
tin the warm heart of the bold, 
0,it kindles a nobler fire. 


Then who would not live with the brave ? 
be € wretch without virtue or worth : 
Who would not die with the brave ? 

: € coward that clings to the earth. 
— shall partake with the brave, 
oe which his valour hath won ? 

StH at will fight with the brave 
M™ the battle of Freedom is won. 
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Considering these effusions with only 
a strict regard to their intrinsic merit, 
we do not hesitate to pronounce that 
they give evidence of a highly poetical 
mind; but when we recollect that they 
are tie untutored compositions of a 
humble mechanic, one of the operative 
class, as it is called, or in plain terms, 
a weaver, we are certainly greatly sur- 
prised that he is able to operate such 
verses as these, and should be glad if 
he could “ spin a thousand such a day.” 

In one of his small pieces there is an 
original and primitive simplicity which 
renders it, to our feelings, very striking. 
Without the slightest attempt at orna- 
ment, it records “a scenein the King’s 
Bench prison,” witha brevity and plain- 
ness which go directly to the heart :— 


“ Govd night, the brave man said, 
As to the door we passed, 
And then he took my hand 
And held it very fast ; 
And he look’d on me with a steadfast eye, 
And there was neither tear nor sigh. 


Good night, Sir, I replied, 
And did his hand detain ; 
Good night, but, O, my friend, 
When shall we meet again ? 
And then I felt a tear would stray, 
And so I turn’d and came away. 


They took him on the morn 
Unto a prison sure ; 
Where the arch enemy 
Might hold her prey secure : 
But the Patriot’s God is with him gone, 
And he will not be left alone.” 


The pieces which we have hitherto 
quoted, are certainly tinged with a 
political feeling, and we therefore think 
it incumbent on us to shew, that when 
his master passion, the love of liberty, 
is not in action, Bamford possesses do- 
minion over the tenilerer feelings. By 
the following ballad our readers will 
probably be reminded of Burns’ * Sol- 
dier’s Return.’”’ And when we venture 
to suggest such a comparison, it is plain 
that we have no mean idea of the merit 
of our author’s composition. _ It pos- 
sesses much of the character of the old 
ballad. 

THE WANDERERS. 
The rain beat sore, and the wind did roar, 


d it blew November’s blast so chill ; 
plinend was the morn, when a maiden all for- 


l . 
cue wandering over the Tandle hill. 
Her cheeks were like the rose, and her eyes black 


And Oh they were streaming with tears so free ; 
And as she pass’d by, she heavily did sigh, 
And I knew the lovely maiden, but she knew not 


me. . 
**O bonnie 
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“ © bonnie dameel stay, and me forgive, I pray, 
Fou daring to question that pearly tear ; 

For much I wish toknow, the cause of thy woe, 
And why a maid so lovely wandereth here.” 


‘* My mother dear, is dead, and my father he is 


wed 
To a hard-hearted jade, from Urgan town ; 
This morn, by break of day, she turned me away, 
And I to seek a home ain for Oldham bound. 


** Were this my only woe, my tears would cease to 
flow 
For I have heart and hand my bread to gain, 
But the lad I loved well, in the field of battle fell, 
And he will never more return from Spain.” 


Then she wept as she spake, as if her heart would 
break : 
“* J can't but think of him when I look on thee ; 
But Sebastian was strong, and the battle lasted 
long 
And he died with the flower of our infantry.” 


And then adown her face, the tears ran apace, 
_. And 1 sobbed as loud as sobbed she ; 
And I doffd my hat of grey, and my frock I flung 
away 

And then iy lovely maiden she remembered me. 
O, how can I express the gush of happiness 

Which burst like a flood on my troubled heart ; 
For ~ love remained kind, whom I long had left 

ehind, 
And we now were united never more to part. 


0 nae green hill, my heart with joy doth 
When I see but a glimpse of thy shady grove ; 
For ~ — to mind, when we sought thy shelter 
How cnenptaat I clasp’d in my arms my love. 

We might proceed to extract other 
poems, which would be equally honour- 
able tothe feelings and abilities of their 
author, but we have only room to ob- 
serve, that he is as suecessful in his 
jocular and satirical attempts, as in his 
serious pieces. We may instance “ The 
Bard’s Reformation,” and “ The Ar- 
rest,” as exhibiting a strong genius for 
this kind of writing. We cannot con- 
jecture whether circumstances will 
ever allow Mr. Bamford to emerge into 
public notice with the high pretensions 
of a poet. He is poor, uneducated, and 
obscure, but he has given us the sam- 
ple of a rich vein of mind, which might, 
if properly cultivated, produce much 
valuable matter. We have been struck 
with the appearance of the ore, though 
unrefined and rude; and shall be 
happy if it is our fortune to meet with 
it hereafter in a purer form. But what- 
ever his fortune may be, we perceive 
that Mr. Bamford possesses a spirit of 
manly resolution equal to any encoun- 
ter. To a mind conscious of its own 
force, and firm in its own integrity, all 
conditions of life are the same; and 
though he might be happy in the fame 
of a poet, he must be one of those who 
acknowledge a much higher claim to 
distinction in the character of a patri- 
etic citizen, and of an honest man. 


[Jan, 
To the Editor of the 
Br fe Monthly Mager 
HAVE seen a book jus . 

I by Mr. Westgarth Yonte ame 
ton, being the second edition ofa > 
tise on a Section of the Strata, = 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne to the’ Mount 
Crossfell; a district highly interesting 
as, besides giving employment to a ny. 
merous population, it supplies a cons, 
derable portion of the metropolis vit 
fuel; and for its valuable eposits of 
lead ore it stands unrivalled, havip 
upon an average of several years, pr. 
duced near twelve thousand tonsof lead 
annually ; besides a considerable poy. 
tion of silver, upwards of sixty-three 
thousand ounces being refined in the 
last year, at the works belonging to the 
commissioners and governors of Green- 
wich Hospital only. 

This work contains much valuable 
local and practical information respect. 
ing mineral veins, the working of 
mines, dressing and smelting of led 
ores, &c. divested of theory, which, as 
the author observes in his preface, “ has 
hitherto been the bane of geological 
science ; it has cramped the efforts of 
enquiry, and paralyzed the exertions of 
research.” 

Some examples adduced of theactual 
crossing of veins, can hardly be recon- 
ciled to that part of the theory of Wer- 
ner, which regards the relative age of 
veins. Where two veins cross or il 
tersect each other, one of them generilly 
seems. not only to traverse and divide 
the other, but also frequently to sep 
rate the parts of the vein so traverse, 
to a considerable distance in the diret- 
tion of the traversed vein. That ven 
which continues its course uninterrpt- 
edly, has, in conformity to the above 
theory, been considered as of newer for- 
mation: but the facts stated by Mt 
Forster would seem to lead to an opp 
site conclusion, namely, that the vel 
which continues in a direct — ‘ 
at least some joint or crack in itsp!* 
has existed anterior to the oneW id 
parts appear to have been . en 
but which I think more probable, 
never continuous. J, OTLEY 

Keswick, Nov. 16, 1821. 
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The MILITARY SYSTEMS of M. CAR’ 
and SIR H. DOUGLAS Coad by 
HE distinguished rank Dem 
CARNOT in the revolution’? 4 
vernment of France, and dee Seee 
ledged talents as an engineer, at 
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1 upon his name a high degree 
with His profound mathema- 
tical knowledge, an the important use 
hat Bonaparte made of his abili- 
ties, impressed professional men with a 
rery exalted opinion of his system of 
fortification, and proposed plan of de- 
fence. Sir Howard Douglas, an officer 
of intelligence and scientific acquire- 
ments, has favoured the public with 
observations on Carnot’s plans of de- 
fence, and clearly demonstrated that 
vertical fire, upon which the French 
engineer relies with so much confidence, 
as the basis of the defence of a fortified 
place, is by no means entitled to any 
very great degree of estimation in re- 
pelling the attack of besiegers. 

Let us, first, bestow a few words on 
Canot’s system of fortification and 
vertical fire, and afterwards examiue 
theobservations of the British engineer. 
In looking at the plan of Carnot’s for- 
tification, there seems to be very little 
deviation from the established rules of 
engineering, as laid down in the works 
of the celebrated Vauban. The revéte- 
ment of his polygon consists of bastions 
and curtains, of saliant and re-enterin 
angles—ditch and covert-ways, sem 
the usual out-works found in the plans 
ofthat great engineer. In some minor 
particulars, Carnot has attempted to 
improve the defence of Vauban’s bas- 
lion, by a revétement across the gorge ; 
but that is not a new improvement as 
similar propositions have been suggested 
by several engineers, e 

Iu the construction of out-works to 
cover the body of the place, there seems 
lobe uo very material alteration pro- 
posed—the counter-guards and demi- 
lunes, are not much improved ; and the 
double covert-way ian additional re- 
niga a protect -the - bastions, are 

calcu 
of the cag Indeed, M.’ Bermot 
it oat-worky ae he’ ore tn oF 

eae * 9 , 
ae eee ot ne 
tued vertical fae sallies and conti- 

wide = to sallies, let it he 

owed, that a garrison must be ve 
me one extensive out-works, 
ullies, Eau and determined 
of d ing extensive places 

efence and garrisons of t nu- 
merical strength, is actin n direct 
miniton tthe enka 
ten ples of fortification ; ss the creat 
able hare a fortress,is to en- 
ONTHLY Mae. Na “a - 
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sition with a-small number of man: 
M. Carnot's fortified place is, therefore- 
in direct opposition to this fundamental 
principle, as his out-works are so exr 
tensive as to require a strong body of 
troops for théte Actoade as g the con- 
struction of the works is so inefficient 
as to demand constant and vigorous 
sallies, to repel the besiegers. With 
regard to the efficacy of sallies, profes- 
sional men are by no means agreed. 
The most effectual one of modern times 
was that made by the garrison of Gi- 
braltar, under the direction of its vete- 
ran governor, the late Lord Heathfield, 
when the whole of the Spanish batteries 
and approaches were taken and e- 
stroyed. 

The other branch of M. Carnot’s de- 
fence, vertical fire, Sir H. Douglas has, 
by the most satisfactory experiments, 
proved to be of no importance whatever. 
as precision in the dire¢tion, and effect of 
vertical projectiles, cannot be attained. 
The discharge of stones would be use- 
less, and the operation of iron balls 
by no meansso formidable as to impede 
approaches of the assailants. The de- 
fence, therefore, of M. Carnot’s works 
must still depend upon the usual arms 
= means employed in military wate 

are. 

Having made these observations on 
M. Carnot’s fortification and plan of 
defence, let us enquire how it happens 
that so celebrated an engineer has not 
been able to devise a system of defence 
better calculated to resist ricochet and 
enfilading batteries? Can there be no 
efficacious deviation from right lines 
and saliant angles, by which the artile 
lery upon the works of the fortress may 
be protected? Traverses are clumsy 
expedients, and occupy too great a por- 
tion of the ramparts—and could not 
such an engineer as Carnot prepare a 
better satin 2 2 It seems he has not— 
and the only additional defence which 
he has adopted for his bastion is the 
casemated battery beaind its gorge. 
This battery can only be mounted with 
mortars—cannon would be useless, un- 
less the battery was considerabl eleva- 
ted above the guns upon the bastion, 
and in that case they: would be exposed 
to the fire of the artillery of the be- 
siegers, who, from the nature of attack 
and defence, always possess & superi- 


ority of fire. ; 
Let us now turn to Sir H. DOUGLAS, 
who has unquestionably shewn the best 


manner in which M. Carnot’s fortifica- 
Bug 


i be attacked and taken. 
tion may a os han 
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there is nothing new in the plan of ope- 
ration which he has proposed, and it is 
to be exceedingly regretted, that so 
acute and intelligent an engineer, has 
not fully examined, and remarked with 
more exactness upon M.Carnot’s system 
for the construction of a fortified place. 
Is it acknowledged that we hiavearrived 
at perfection in fortification, and that 
no further improvement can be made in 
the art of defence? The late General 
Jarry informed his pupils that he had a 
new system of fortification to propose, 
but he did not shew it to any of the 
officers who were under his tuition; and 
from what is since known, it does not 
appear that he had any new system to 
offer, otherwise it would have been 
adopted by some of our engineers. 

The destructive effect of enfilade and 
ricochet batteries, is still felt in sieges, 
and no effectual remedy has yet been 
prepared, Will Sir. H. Douglas, who 
seems so well qualified to discuss scien- 
tific subjects—or will Colonel Jones, 
whose history of the sieges in the Pe- 
ninsula shews him to be an officer of 
talents and information, favour us with 
a more perfect system of fortification 
than what we possess—or, at least, in- 
form us what effectual remedy can be 
employed against the operation of enfi- 
lade and ricochet hatteries, as traverses 
seem to be the only defence in use at 
present. 

It is in time of peace that the princi- 
ples of war should be discussed and ex- 
amined. When hostilities commence, 
professional men are too much employ- 
ed to enter deeply into military specu- 
lations. Let it be recollected, that in 
several sieges in the Peninsula, great 
faults were committed : the right of our 
approaches at Badajoz was so ill covered 
as to be open to an enfilade; and at 
Burgos and St. Sebastian, there were 
several instances of a palpable want of 
knowledge manifested in the attack of 
fortified places. 

A BRITISH OFFICER. 

Nov. 12. 1821. 

a 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
LETTERS from the SOUTH of ITALY, by 
a recent Traveller. 
(Continued from page 295.) 
LETTER V, 
Catania, Aug. 27, 1819. 
V E set out at three o’clock, P.M. 
. from this city, and proceeding 
slowly on my mule, I ruminated on 
the description which 1 am about to 
give you of the most celebrated of vol- 


(dan, 
canoes, of which you hare 
heard so much, that I have 
simply to relate to you what cams 
der my own obvervation, We “tong 
our march in frightful roads ie 
rocks of lava which cover the ~ 
part of the route. Our mules, habitu. 
ated to these rough passes, never sie 
stumbled ; but an accident happenin 
toxmine embarrassed me greatly, | fel 
my foot wet, and one side of my pane 
taloons was covered with blood: | 
alighted, and perceived that hiy mule 
had been recently hurt. Withahan‘. 
kerchief and thong we bound up the 
wound, and continued our journey ina 
road covered with lava, but bordered 
with superb Indian fig trees, (this fruit, 
which is despised in America, is an 
article of great consumption in Sicily,) 
ordinary fig trees, and enormous olives: 
every where else this tree appeared to 
me paltry, and of a difficult vegeta. 
tion; but here it grows to admiration, 
After proceeding five or six miles, we 
passed through the village of Graveli- 
na; wherel was assailed by nearly the 
whole population demanding charity. 
The inbier of poor which you meet 
with in Sicily and Italy, is sufficient 
to harden the heart of the traveller, 
who cannot be expected to supply the 
wants of such idle mendicants, who 
languish on a land, the fruitful soil of 
which affords all that is necessary for 
subsistence. Some miles further we per- 
ceived, and afterwards passed through, 
another village called Masca-Luscia:1t 
contains two churches; one of whieh, 
nearly destroyed by an earthquake, wis 
never very remarkable, and the other 
is only rendered so, by a steeple ow 
tastically decorated with stones 
various colours. We arrived, in fine 
atthe last village, that of — 
which appeared poorer than all te 
rest; this was surely in former times, 
the Town of Etna, where the inhabi- 
tants of Catania took refuge, on thea 
val of the Greeks : the environs “nt 

in olive trees and vineyards, © ot 
produce excellent wine. All this P 

was ‘covered with ashes by thee P 
tion of Monte Rosso, a secondary vol 
cano which formed itself at the ry 
the last eruption. Monte Rosso ® ". 


hich Etna * 
of those mountal hat when a 
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1822. 
consolidates by flowing from above. In 
this village we found the guide, or, as 
} « 
ie isealled, the Pilot of Etua. After 
ome conversation, he engaged to as- 
wad for three piastres, about twelve 
siillings and sixpence. From thence 
to the convent, Where we were to rest 
our beasts, we had no more than a mile 
«ogo, which we performed in coasting 
along Monte Rosso, whose summit was 
sided by the sun, and behind which 
it had already set, when we arrived, 
This mountain is several miles in cir- 
comference. I profited by the last light 
of the sky, in order to sketch a view 
ofthe convent, which although of the. 
common extent, is nevertheless very 
picturesque. Built against a small hill, 
lng since become cold, and covered 
with woods, it seems sheltered from the 
destructive effects of the volcano ; from 
the other side, between superb fir trees, 
vn perceive the sea, the plains of Ca- 
jawiaand Syracuse. You are received : 
ito the convent nearly in the same 
manner as you would be at an inn ; the 
best situated room for the view is re- 
erved for straugers; but is very in- 
vifferently furnished. We were four 
hours in coming from Catania, which 
i, notwithstanding, only a distauce of 
tweive miles, Being provided with a 
(owl, &e. I supped pretty well, slept in 
my cloak, and we set out at half past 
uine by moon light, the guide, servant, 
aod myself, on our mules, the mule- 
lriveralways on foot. We first entered 
intoan immense torrent of lava; the 
meertain glimmerings of the moon 
savean extraordinary aspect tothe huge 
wasses by which I was surrounded. I 
lorgot to tell you, that in this convent, 
which Is very convenient for the travel- 
ler visiting Etna, as he there dines and 
ee himself, you also put ‘on winter 
olnimg ; in fact, that season was 


“awing near when we quitted the m6-~ 


lastery, You might have seen me then 
on the 21st of August, dressed nearly 
7 the same manner as in England in 
* month of December. Soon after, 
ug shadows scattered here and there, 
eat oe of the leaves, an- 
= Fava approach to the forest of 
ek Ww — formerly encircled Etna to 
“a wig t of several miles; but which 
a = torrent of lava had cruelly 
hee / oa light of the moon, the 
nie ae roken rocks, the great oaks, 
aan ee surprises the beholder, 
suid ldst of lavas, the silence of my 
‘» Interrupted only by the rust- 
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ling of the leaves, and by the tramp- 
ling of our mules, every thing led me 
to reflection. How can we reconcile. 
the evident primitiveness of Etna with 
what Moses informs us of the creation 
of the world? It is true, he does not 
say that God created the world in in- 
fancy ; and if He made Adam at the 
age of thirty years, He might also well 
create Etna withan open crater, and 
its flanks covered with lava. 

While journeying along, I asked my 
guide if it was true, as I had read, that 
the mountain subsisted all kinds of 
game and wild beasts: he begged me 
not to be afraid: I repeated the ques- 
tion to him, and received the same re- 
ply, he being still persuaded that the 
fear of encountering ferocious animals 
caused me to speak in that manner. I 
should, notwithstanding, be led to be- 
lieve that the mountain, considering 
its extent and gradual temperature, 
might well support them; but it seems 
to me that Mr. Brydone gave too wide 
a scope to his imagination, when he 
described Etna as a general botanic 
varden, an almost universal menagerie. 
As for the rest, I had not the pleasure 
of seeing any of these animals, and we 
arrived without molestation, at the 
extremity of their domain, the forest, 
which may be about six miles in width. 
We then entered into the most fantas- 
tical lavas; they have more of a slope, 
and the crevices which form there, as 
soon as they become cold, acquire more 
extent, and present a more rent appear- 
ance. It was one o’clock, and already 
the wind blew piercingly cold. 

I was sorry not to have brought a 
thermometer, but I had not been able 
to find one for sale, either at Messina or 
at Catania. As for a barometer, it 
would have been almost useless to me ; 
the custom of calculating the elevation 
with this instrument, is extremely 
blameable. Some have found the eleva- 
tion of Etna to be twelve thousand feet, 
and others twenty-four thousand, Cas- 
sini reckons ten fathoms for the falling 
line of the mercury, by adding one to 
the first ten, two to the second, &c., 
but he has never surely made the eX- 
periment of his method on very high 
mountains, where the air is rarefied in 
a much more rapid progression. Etna 
might be measured trigonometrically, 
for it descends as far as the sea, the 
shore being taken for the base. We 
may even have.au approaching idea of 


‘ts elevation by the time which the 
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sun’s light takes in descending from its 
summit to the sea.® 

Having arrived near a mass of snow 
which filled one of the narrow passes 
of the mountain, a summit which look- 
ed black in the sky, made me believe 
that I was at the end of the journey; 
an old tower which I took for the Torre 
del Filosofo, confirmed me in my error. 
Isoon after perceived another summit 
covered with a whitish smoke ; I asked 
if it was much higher than the other: 
my guide affirmed that it was, and he 
was in the right, for it seemed to me to 
surpass the first in the whole height 
of Vesuvius. The road became more 
united, and the acclivity gentler, but 
the wind was very violent, and the cold 
as sharp as it is with you in winter. 
We coasted along a torrent of black 
lava, the more singular, as its elevation 
was from eight to ten feet,and perpen- 
dicular likea wall, which clearly proved 
to me, that this matter, in flowing, is 
not in perfect fusion ; as a great part of 

* In returning from Alexandria to Mar- 
seilles in the month of March, I saw Etna 
covered with snow. A calm having lasted 
some hours, I profited by it to take the 
height of this mountain. With the aid of 
a mariner’s compass, I perceived that the 
Cape Sparti-Vento, in Calabria, reached 
us by the N.N.E., and Cape Passaro,’ in 
Sicily, by the S.W.; I was then sure of the 
point where I found myself on the chart. 
(We made use on board of the French charts 
of the Mediterranean, which are very 
good.) This point being at a distance of 
sixty wiles from the foot of the axis of 
Etna, I measured at that time the angle 
which the summit of the mountain made 
with the horizon; it was found to be six de. 
grees; which gave me a rectangular tri- 
angle of which I knew a side and the three 
angles, the one right, the other of six de- 
grees, and the third of eighty-four degrees. 
The base being of sixty miles, there re- 
mained for me only to make the following 
proportion : 

Sin. 84° : 66 miles :: Sin. 6° : 424 

The result is found to be, for the axisside 
of Etna, four miles and twenty-four eighty- 
fourths, above four miles and a quarter, 
or about twenty thousand, four hundred 
feet for the total height. This measure is 
not perhaps perfectly correct, but, at least, 
it approximates very near toit. If this 
height .appears surprising, we ought to 
consider that other great mountains have 
never been measured but with the baro- 
meter, and that Mr. Brydone was surprised 
tosee the mercury here, descending nearly 


yin inches lower than on the summit of the 
ps. 





the substa hicl Yu | 
1€ substances which itd 
sufficiently hard to prevent ve “ 
ing, and that they are like the =~ 
detached from the immense , 
which during many ages es 
ae forge. The sky 
itself in the east, and we 
house called Les Anglais, Y arts 
generally the key of this hut: but 
not having sent a shilling, with my re 
quest, to the person it belonged to, or 
rather to his domestic, we entered intp 
the stable, where we kindled the char. 
coal which we had brought, and] ca. 
assure you, that I experienced theres 
pleasure which I had not for a longtime 
enjoyed, that of being cold and feeling 
the beneficent heat of the fire, After 
a light breakfast I directed my stepsto. 
wards the place where, according to 
custom, the curious go to behold the 
rising of the sun. 

There is no sight in the world which 
can equal this: the point of Calabria, 
the sea which separates it from Sicily, 
the mountains of Southern Italy, even 
the clouds which covered them, seemed 
to be at your feet. 

The horizon was ina blaze: a globe 
of fire escaped from the floods, it was 
the sun appearing in the midst of the 
fog: it was of a greyish red, and its 
horizontal diameter was much greater 
than the perpendicular. The colour 
became more vivid; a rapid flash of 
lightning which glided along the sur- 
face of the sea, announces the presence 
of the star of day ; its diameter enlarge(, 
and it rose in the heavens. _ | profited 
by the moment in which the shadows 
still lengthened on the plains, to climb 
up the last summit, at a distance of 
two miles. ; 

I do not exactly know how it can he 
explained, why the sun appears length- 
ened in the fog, if it is not by the pres 
sure which each bed of the latter prx 
duces on the one se it; ied 
appeared brilliant and nume 
ng moon was smal] but bright. yt 
already more than once remarke"” 
effect 2 the most elevated places, which 
I attribute to the rarefaction of the ai 
diverging a little the luminous es 

The mule-driver remaining ~ the 
beasts, I bent my steps towa i ht 
last summit, which covered witha " 
white smoke, {seemed to move @ 
from the impatient traveller. oo 
walked nearly a mile on an pone . 
rizontal Java, or to speak more wabich 
ly, on striated scori#, OF dross, + feel, 
made a cracking noise under, 0" a 
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and soon after on a large swamp of 
snow, Where we found a large round 
stone, three feet in diameter, of the 
species of those called volcanic balls, 
which the mountain throws up in great 
eruptions; but it is only a grain of 
metal in comparison with the volcano, 
which ejected it from its bosom. 
[n fine, we mounted the last cone which 
supports the crater; the ashes and the 
stones slipping under our feet. The 
cold was excessive, but exercise kept us 
yg I quitted my cloak, and rolling 
® in it some pieces of lava, I left it on 
mountain. My guide, in order to re- 
pose himself, luvited me at every mo- 
ra to enjoy the view which presented 
ny 5 last we arrived on the bor- 
ry the Crater ; but the wind was 
mae trat I could scarcely cast a 
cit Pyvgs it. I was thrown down, 
night | i¢ not been for my ciceroni, I 
ley lave rolled to the foot of the de- 
rout which had given us so much 
ss elo ascend. Fastened and lying 
4 on the ridge of the crater, I con- 


sidered it at my ease, and braved the 


th o Retas and Vulcan. 
Vast aperture having four sum- 
In ° 
. nf different heights, aiied more 
14 mile ‘in width, and on account 


f aie 
Fes Gnedualities, I should think it 
It is di- 


vided a in circumference. 
from ite © two craters, by a cone rising 
8 Centre, and which forms a 


INTERIOR OF THE CRATER OF ETNA. 


——=— = 


———— —_ = 


Se 
= — 


crater itself, the slope of which is not 
very rapid. The antient aperture is 
united to this cone by a gentle declivity 
where has probably been formed within 
a recent period, a small crater, a partial 
volcano, a perfect truncated cone, from 
whence issues a great quantity of smoke. 
The general aspect of the crater is 
much less dreary than that of Vesuvius ; 
the substances surrounding it are not so 
black, but have rather the colour of 
potter’s earth. It is now six years 
since Etna has made an eruption, but 
it has given concussions which have 
alarmed the inhabitants of Catania and 
overthrown some houses. I attribute 


‘its silence and its tranquillity, not to the 


extinction of the fires, for they still rage 
in its bosom, but to the great vacuum 
which must necessarily exist under this 
enormous vault. The whole of the 
mountain being formed only by what 
it has seized and driven out of the 
bowels of the earth, we might reason- 
ably think that an interior vacuum, 
perhaps equal to the half of the exte- 
rior mass, must exist ;, at least that it is 
not filled with water as some persons 
have believed. However this may be, 
it appears that in great eruptions, all 
the cones, all the partial volcanoes form- 
ed in the crater, are thrown to the out- 
side; which must then make a fright- 
ful aperture by its extent and profun- 


dity. Idont know whether, when this 
eone 
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cone is considerably enlarged, its weight 
alone makes it fall into the gulph, the 
vaults of which have no longer the 
force to sustain it, or whether the erup- 
tion suffices to cause this displacement. 
This question can never be well decided; 
for it would then require that chance 
should place an observer on the borders 
of the crater, and in. that case, he 
would run a great risk never to be able 
to relate what he had seen. 

How can I describe to you the im- 
mense panorama which developed itself 
before my eyes! The whole of Sicily 
was encircled round Etna, which its 
own grandeur insulates from every thing 
that surrounds it ; the other mountains, 
rivers, woods and plains, are simply 
traced on a map extended at my 
feet. Calabria, from which a small ca- 
nal alone separates us, is only a point 
of land, which is almost lost between 
the two seas. Farther off is Greece, 
but I could not see it. The point which 
is distinguished to the south, in the 
midst of the immensity of waters, is 
Malta, that bulwark of christianity, 
that rock on which split the glory of the 
Ottoman arms. I fancied I saw those 
numerous fleets, and those brave 
knights who manned them, ploughing 
the liquid plains; first I admired them, 
and soon after I made the sad reflection 
that all were dead, that generations had 
succeeded them, and that man js as 
small in time as in space. 

I was assured that we might see the 
coast of Africa; but the weather was 
very foggy, and I could not perceive it. 
One thing struck me, although it was 
only a very simple effect of the perspec- 
tive, and this was the inclined plane 
which the sea presented towards me. 

In that moment, when the sun rises 
to render life to so many creatures, so 
many towns which are only a point in 
the extent embraced by the eye, I was 
truly enraptured to find myself in the 
centre of so vast a panorama. Of how 
many suecessive beds of lava and ashes 
is this mountain formed? How many 
generations has it seen? With how 
many eruptions has it alarmed the va- 
rious inhabitants, of which we have not 
even an idea? 

I could not make the entire tour of 
the crater on accouut of the violence of 
the wind, which prevented me also 
from descending into the interior, which 
appeared to me less rapid than that of 
Vesuvius. 

It is when seated on the borders of 
the crater, that we may look dowu from 
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one side into the rugged flanks of th 
mountain, and from the . 
2 fhe other, on ay 
immense horizon; it is then, I say, thay 
one Is tempted to reason on the ature 
of volcanoes. I passed in review the 
various systems with which I was Con. 
versant, and Lam forced to confess that 
each of them presents difficulties, | 
claim your indulgence for the reading 
of this letter; it is already very long, 
I shall notwithstanding explain to you 
the ideas which the sight of Vesuriy 
and Etna has left on my mind, 
Volcanoes are certainly the most sur 
prising objects we meet with on the sur. 
face of our globe. Allow me to Slip. 
pose that one man alone inhabits it: 
that he walks about in his domains: 
where will he find fire unless athunder. 
bolt falls at his feet, or that he arrives 
near toa volcano, near to Etna for in 
stance? We may judge of hisastonish- 
ment at the sight of a mountain differ- 
ent from all others. Huge stones, of 
which the whole is the true image of 
chaos, would at first appear to hima 
barrier to his ariving at the sunmit; 
but a deafening noise is heard, the en- 
tire mountain roars, a thick cloud o 
smoke rises up and becomes white, a 
light, of which he cannot conceive tle 
cause, covers the top and escapes m 
sparkling sheafs; if curiosity has tr- 
umphed over his fear, he bravesall ob- 
stacles, he traverses the snow, and al 
last he arrives at the summit. Some 
red hot stones are still strewed under his 
fect; should he lay hold of one, what 
will he think of the pain he exper 
ences? Without doubt he will attribute 
the cause to some evil genins, to some 
being superior to his nature and inha- 
biting these places; thus of how a 
mythological tales bas Etna been 
theatre! It was there that were or 
the forges of Vulcan, the ng oar “a 
terrible Polyphemus th ca 
Cyclop. from whose voraciy | y'), 
had so much difficulty in escapin} + 
le beli till that Etna is te 
people believe s hell. 
sojourn of demons—a door that 
It was with great re ne od. | 
quitted a spot where I Drea thon i 
thought, with more were if Having 
any other part of the world. is 
arrived at the Maison des re 
there finished my breakfast an amus 
myself in designing. bb 
from thence in the south-east, 
which is detached in the sky, a0 r: itis 
is called the Philosopher's wie ks 
a small square heap of stones > ruins 
which have been elevated on of 
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on lifi 1 which 
neient edifice, and whic 
da vnitively constructed for the phi- 
josopirer Empedocles of Agi Se 
ho wishing to retire from the wor 
val “ivehimself up to reflection, esta- 
blished himself there. — - ight se 
chosen, itappears, a place less ee 
the wind, for if was on the top of one 
of these papilla, so young in — 
on with the mountain, but w hich have 
yoiwithstanding, seen so a genera. 
tions pass away. It is said, that wish- 
inv tohave it believed that he had been 
arried away by the gods, he precipi- 
ted himself into the crater, and that 
ihe latter, an unfaithful depository of 
the remains of this madman, vomited 
hisbrass sandals, which were found on 
the borders of thecrater. Strabo does 
not believe in this story; he also re- 
Wes something very extraordinary, 
which would seem to prove that the 
ancients knew less of Etna than we do. 
le says that two travellers wishing to 
approach the crater, were driven back 
by the smoke, and were unable to 
see it. 

In a little time we arrived in the 
(emperate region ; we found some ver- 
iue, and saw the goats which are 
brought to drink of the water flowing 
fm a heap of snow, which is preserv- 
elby being covered with ashes. It is 
wm thence that the people draw the 
water which they carry away and sell 
atCatania, The road became difficult, I 
toiled, and the fatigue became over- 
vhelming for my beast and for myself. 
laving arrived at the forest, I set foot 
on the ground and walked, profiting by 
the shade of the foliage, for by this 
limethe sun became troublesome. Near 
tie middle of the forest is the cavern 
“ goats; it is a vacant space under an 
wicient torrent of lava; it is twenty 
lt wide but very few in depth. 1 
wnt know why travellers have spoken 
“uch about it; the names of a num- 
et of the curious inscribed on the sur- 
Poms. trees, is the only remarkable 
ate Age I saw there; I added my 
will ; proverb only bears, I believe, 
? stthose who write on the walls. 
— forest which belongs to Prince 
hinty } contains oaks from twenty to 
s very rary but their exportation 
thougle it a ts [ should have even 
witha squa possible if I had not met 
sported = a piece which was tran- 
ters, suceas olers, gliding on two raf- 
re ali ssively placed on the lava. 

erwards entered into the vast 
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torrent of lava which flowed from Monte 
Rosse; the heat became insupportable. 
Having reached the convent, I dined 
there with a good appetite, but having 
been charged somewhat exorbitantly, I 
took my leave rather discontented. I 
entered into the torrid zone, and again 
put on my summer clothing. This Etna 
is truly an image of the earth ;. it may 
be compared to one of the two hemi- 
spheres, of the north or of the south ; 
its icy summit resembles the pole, and 
is not susceptible of culture ; its tem- 
perate zone, on the contrary, presents 
the finest vegetation. The superb forest 
which surrounds it like a covering of 
verdure, and its base, where the tor- 
rents of lava finding less declivity ex- 
tend the more, resemble the coun- 
tries situated between the two tropics ; 
some plants are even found there, such 
as the date tree, which are peculiar to 
them. If I were to remain longer in 
Sicily, I should conduct you into the 
immense valley of Bova, and should 
exhibit to you the famous chesnut-tree 
of a hundred horses, which no longer 
satisfies the curious, because it is sepa- 
rated into five different trunks, which 
it is said are joined at their roots. 
I am about to set out for Syracuse, 
a description of which I shall give you 
in my next letter. Adieu! 
—<— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
HE Anglo-Saxon is, I believe, ge- 
nerally acknowledged as the pa- 
rent stock from which the majority of 
English words are derived. Conse- 


. quently a knowledge of that language 


is altogether necessary to every person 
who is desirous of a thorough know- 
ledge of the English, and cannot fail to 
interest the etymologist. If any of 
your correspondents would therefore 
give directions for the study of it, and 
point out what books are necessary, he 
would, I imagine, confer a benefit on 
other philological students, besides J. 
—— ; 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

SHOULD feel obliged if you, or any 

of your numerous readers, could in- 
form me through the medium of your 
useful Magazine, where the ore of pla- 
tina comes from in the greatest com~ 
mercial abundance, and who imports it 
into this country, and could furnish a 


constant supply of it. A. Be 
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§12 Mr. Oldfield on the State of the West. 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
J HAVE just returned to London 
from a tour in the West of England, 
and consider it highly proper the pub- 
lic should be made acquainted with the 
resent state of that part of the country, 
eaieel either from my own observa- 
tion, or from information on the spot, 
on which I can rely, Distresses for 
rent or taxes prevail over the whole of 
the West of England. The farmers 
universally declare they are unable to 
pay even the taxes, leaving the rent 
out of the question. An attorney in 
Cornwall lately issued twenty-two writs 
for arrests in one day. At Barnstaple, 
Bideford, and through the north of 
Devonshire, the best joints of meat were 
selling for 2d. per pound! and at no 
place produced more than three-pence. 
Fowls and ducks from 1s. 8d. to 2s. a 
couple, geese 3d. per pound. Twenty 
roasting pigs were last week sold by Mr. 
Cotton, of Glastonbury, for twenty shil- 
lings. New wheat sells at 4s. the Win- 
chester bushel, and the farmer is com- 
pelled to put ten gallons to the bushel 
to make weight, while the same article 
is selling in the American markets at 
double that price, though the American 
farmer has neither tythes, taxes, nor 
poor rates to pay; in truth, I lament 
to state that a universal scene of ruin 
appears to pervade the whole agricultu- 
ral interest of these counties. 
A farmer near Chudleigh, told me 
that he had lived upon his own estate 
upwards of thirty years, and that his 
farm did not now produce sufficient to 
pay the taxes, and in this particular, 
several other farmers concurred. A gen- 
tleman, possessed of £1000 per annum, 
living on his own property at Mudford, 
in Somersetshire, made a similar decla- 
ration ata public meeting at Yeovil. 
Another farmer in Cornwall, who has 
abandoned a farm of £700 per anuum, 
told me he formerly paid £4 a head for 
summering his cattle on the moors, but 
such live stock he cannot now sell for 
that sum. Fat cattle generally fetch 
from £8 to £10. As the Serge and 
other Devonshire manufactures, took 
their departure during the late war, 
and have not since been re-established, 
I can say nothing of the state of manu- 
factures in districts where few or none 
now exist. Within my remembrance 
there were fifty-two clothiers at War- 
minster, and these are now reduced to 


two! As may be expected, the peace 


(Jan, 
has produced peculiar | 
e 
mouth, where houses let ae fone 
the war rents, and sell for 8 fourth 
~ original cost of building, 
am aware that in sendj 
facts, Iam in dan - 70 Lapa 
Srumblers, and 
b oho 
persons endeavour to et “per 
facts, by the insultin ceeetain that 
the times are always bad for some 
ple, and that there always have been 
and always will be, grumblers, Such 
— assertions may be opposed {o 
other assertions, but they are wholl 
irrelevant when opposed by stubburn 
me and by the condition of a whole 
people. T. H. B. Otpriezp, 
London, Dec. 11. 1821. 
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No. XXVII. 
Dov’ ape susurrando 
Nei mattutiui albori 
Vola suggendo 1 rngiodosi umari. 
Guarini. 
Where the bee at early dawn, 
Murmuring sips the ieee of morn, 


POLIZIANO. 
L’ Orfeo. 

E shall conclude our specimens 
of this writer with a scene from 
his * Orpheus.’ This pieceis mention 
ed by Dr. Burney, who quotes the a- 
count of it given in the ‘ Parnasso Ita- 
liano,* observing, that it is unquestion- 
ably the first Italian opera evercom- 
posed for music. We may add, with 
equal certainty, that it is the fint 
production of the Italian dramatic muse 
at all worthy of attention. The rude 
and injudicious attempts to represtt 
the mysteries of religion by eee 
was preceded, are at once lu here 
disgusting : but the classic fable whie 
Politian has chosen, is of itself delight: 
ful to the imagination, and will coed 
nue to be popular among us $0 long 
we retain an rtion of that 1 
taste by which it was originall vd 
ted. The scene we have select Te 
sents the “ mighty master of ah 

arrived at the entrance of the mvs! 


world. 
L’ORFEO.—Atto Quarto. 
ORFEO. pene 

Pieta! pieta! del misero AM or 

Pieta vi prenda. O spirit Infervall: 


Quaggid m’ha scorto solamente ©” 
Volato son quaggid con le ” . 

Deh! posa, Cerber, posa il tue furore, 
Che quando intendera! tutti! Nos 
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iangerai meco 
on solamente tu plauger . 
“ qualunque altro é qua nel mondo cieco 


Non bisogaa per me, Furie mugghiare, 
Nou bisogna arricciar tantiserpenti, 
Che se sapeste le mie penc amare 


Compagne mi sareste a’ miei lamenti. 


Lasciate questo misero passare — 
Che ha il ciel nemico, e tutti glielementi, 
E vien per impetrar mercede o morte. 


Dungue m’ aprite le ferrate porte. 
PLUTONE. 


Chi é costiu, che con I’ aurata cetra 
Mossa ha I’ immobil porta ? 
Eseco pianger fa la gente morta? 
Né Sisifo la pictra 
Al’ alto monte preme: 
Nél’ acqua pid a Tantalo s’ arretra: 
Né Tizio lacerato al campo geme : 
Ed é ferma la rota 
D’ Ision falso: e le Bellidi estreme 
Sistan con l urna vuota: 
Nés’ ode spirto pi che si lamenti, 
Ma tutti stanno a! dolce canto intenti. 


PROSERPINA. 


Caro Consorte! pioché per tuo amore 
Lasciai il ciel superno, 
E fatto fui Regina de’ I’ Inferno, 
Mai non ebbe vigore 
Piacer di tanto effetto 
Che mi potesse intenerir il core. 
Or desiando quella voce aspetto : 
Né mi par ch’ altra cosa 
Mi porgesse mai pid tanto diletto. 
Dunque alquanto ti posa. 
Siti debbo aver grazia una volta 
Posati alquanto, e ’1 dolce canto ascolta. 


ORFEO. 


Oregnatori a tutte quelle genti 

Cv hanno perduto la superna luce, 
Ai qual discende cid che gli elementi 
_Cid che Natura sotto ’l ciel produce, 
Udite la cagion de’ mici lamenti. 

Crudele Amor de’-nostri passi é duce : 
Non per cerber legar fo questa via, 
Ma solamente per la donna mia. 


Una serpe tra fior nascosa ed erba, 


Mitolse la mia donna, anzi ’l miocore: 


d’ io meno la vita in pena acerba, 
pesso pid resistere al dolore. 
“ase memoria alcuna in voi si serba 
l vostro antico e celebrato amore . 
€ la vecchia rapina in mente avete, 
ice mia cara a me rendete. 


Ogni cosa nel fine a voi retorna: 

i vita mortal quaggid ricade: 

Vanto cerchia la Feta sue corna 

Vien che arrivi a le vostre contrade: 
X, chi men fra superi soggiorna : 
Ques, _ convien che facci queste strade : 
Poi 0 de’ nostri passi estremo segno, 
itenete di noi pid lungo regno. 

NTHLY Mag. No, 362. 
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Cosi ia Ninfa mia per voi si serba, 
Quando sua morte le dara Natura 
Or la tenera vite, e  uva acerba 
. Tagliate avete con la falce dura. 
Qual é che miete la sua messe en erba, 
E non aspetti ch’ ella sia matura? 
Dunque rendete a me la mia speranza : 
Non vel dimando in don: questa é pres- 
tanza. 


Io ve ne priego per le torbid ’acque 
De la palude Stige, e d’ Acheronte, 
E pel caos ove tutto ’l mondo nacque, 
E pel sonante ardor di Flegetonte : 
Pel pome ch’ a te gia Regina piacque 
Quando lasciasti su nostro orizzonte : 
Se pur tu, me la nieghi iniqua sorte, 
Io non vo’ su tornar, ma chieggio morte. 


PROSERPINA. 


Non creder ’io, Consorte 
Che nella nostra corte 
Pieta si ritrovasse al nostro regno. 
Vedo I’ Inferno di mercede or pregno : 
Pianger vedo la Morte, 
Parendo a lei costui di pianto indegno. 
Dunque tua dura legge a lui si pieghi 
Pel canto, pel amor, pe giusti prieghi. 


PLUTONE. 


Resa sia con tal legge 
Che mai tu non la vegge 
Finché tra vivi pervenuta sia : 
Non ti volgere a lei per questa via: 
Ma te stesso corregge, 
Se non che tolta subito ti fia. 
Jo son contento ehe a si raro pletro 
S’ inclini la potenzia del mio scetro. 


ORFEO. 


Ite triumpbales circum mea tempora lauri 

Vicimus Eurydicem : reddita vita mihi est 
Heec mea preecipue victoria digna corona. 

Credimus an lateri juncta puella meo? 


EURIDICE. 


Ahimé! che troppo amore 
Ci ha disfatti ambidue ! : 
Ecco che ti son tolta a gran furore, 
E non son or pid tua. 
Ben tendo a te le braccia, ma non vale, 
Che indietro son tirata——Orfeo mio, vale! 


ORFEO. 


Chi pon legge a gli amanti? 
Non merita perdono, 
Un guardo pien d’ affetti, e desir tanta ? 
Poiehé rubato sono 
E la mia gioja in doglia e volta 
Convien che torni a morte un’ altra volta. 
TISIPHONE. 


Pid non venir avanti! 

Vani seno i tuoi pianti, e le parole. 

Solo di te Eurydice si dole, 

E ben ha da dolersi. | ms 
Vani sono i tuoi versl, € vani i cauti. 
Pid non venir avanti: anzi | pie ferma : 
La legge de I’ abisso ¢ immota e ferma. 


3T TRANSLATION. 
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TRANSLATION. 


ORPHEUS.—Act IV. 
ORPHEUS. 
Infernal Powers! that rule below ! 
Pity a hapless lover’s woe ! 
Tis love alone my feet hath led 
Down to these regions of the dead. 
Peace, Cerberus !—thy fury stay, 
For when thou hear’st my mournful lay, 
Compassion shall thy breast invade, 
And move each ghost that haunts this 
shade. 


Ye Furies, cease your dreadful roar, 
Nor shake your angry serpents more: 
Oh! did ye but my sufferings know, 
With mine your tears would also flow. 
Pursued by all the powers on high, 

I come to win the prize—or die. 
Seek, then, no more my steps to stay, 
But ope these gates that bar my way. 


PLUTO. 
Who, then, is this, whose golden lyre 
Hath oped the adamantine gate ? 
Hath made the lifeless ghosts respire, 
And staid the stern decrees of fate ? 
** The stone of Sisyphus stands still ! 
“© Txion rests upon bis wheel !” 
And thirsty Tantalus drinks his fill! 
Tityus, too, hath ceased to mourn 
His giant form by vultures torn : 
The Danaids rest their empty urn. 
No more I hear the tortured ghosts com- 
plain, 
But all are listening to the dulcet strain.* 
PROSERPINE. 
Dearest Consort! since thy love 
Lured me from the realms above : 
Since that well remembered hour 
When first I shared thy throne and power, 
Unmov’'d have I the sceptre held, 
And every soft emotion quelled. 
But this melodious voice hath stole 
With such deep sweetness o’er my soul, 
That now, methinks, all other bliss 
Were nothing worth compared with this! 
Still, still, my fond, expecting ear, 
The soft, harmonious notes would hear! 
Thy favour, now, if ever, let me gain ; 
Suspend thy wrath; and hear th’ enchant- 
ing strain. 
ORPHEUS. 
Dread sovereigns of th’ unnumbered hosts, 
For whom the sun hath ceased to shine: 
To whom each power that Nature boasts, 
Descends at last by right divine: 
O deign to grant my humble prayer! 
"Tis Love that doth my footsteps guide: 
Think not I spread some treacherous snare,t 
I seek my lost, my lovely bride. 





* The English reader will be reminded 
of the “ Ode to St. Cecilia.” 


+ The poet alludes here to the expedition 
of Hercules 


pe [Jan, 
snake, midst flowers | 
E cealed, and B8 n, 
ath ta’en my love, my life away. 
Nor aught to me doth plosinins vied 
Nor comfort, since that fatal day. 
O! ifa vestige yet remain /j 
Of what you once were said to be: 
If not forgotten Enna’s plain*® 
Restore my dear Eurydice. 


With you, at length, we all must dwel} 
Tis here our transient journey ends: 
Al! mortal things your triumphs swell = 

Where’er the moon her crescent bends 
Our time on earth is short and frail - 

Our voyage here is fixed, and sure: 
We all must enter this dark vale, 

And long your empire shall endure, 


Let, then, my lovely Nymph enjoy 
The fleeting hour by Nature given, 

Nor thus your promised fruit destroy, 
Unripened by the light of heaven : 

Why should you prematurely waste 
A harvest that is all your own: 

Of that which must be yours at last. 
O why refuse the transient loan ! 


By the turbid Stygian stream : 

By the lucid ghastly, gleam 

That glares from flaming Phlegethon; 
By Chaos, and by Acheron ; 

By that golden fruit of lovet 

Thou gathered’st in our world above, 
O Queen! Eurydice restore, 

Or let me also be no more! 


PROSERPINE. 


Who that so long had reigned in hell, 
And ruled th’ unfeeling world of woe, 

Such strange events could e’er foretell: 
Compassion moves the shades below. 

On every side their sobs I hear, 
E’en ruthless Death, that tyrant ster), 

Spite of himself hath dropped a tear, 
And all the spirits round us mourn. 

O Consort! do not thou alone 

Be found to bear a heart of stone: 

Let his just suit thy pity move, 

O yield to music and to love. 


PLUTO. 


Be it so!—th’ eternal law 

On one condition I withdraw. 

See that thou hold in strict controul 
The joyful tumult of thy soul: 
Nor turn thy fond admiring sight 


OO 





* Proserpine was carried off by too 
she was gathering flowers 10 the fe 
Enna, in Sicily. . , 

+ Pluto arrested the flight of eo 
by dropping a golden apple—as otro 


menes did that of Atalanta. Pope has ® 
duced a similar form of adjuration, 


ode before alluded to. vail 











1822.) weit 
alms of night. 
vel =r ae meet thine eyes 
= prize is lost :—again she dies. 
Hell's sovereign thus 1s willing to incline 
His powerful sceptre to thy song divine. 
ORPHEUS. 


Now let the laurel wreath be bound 
My victorious brows around. 

This triumph well may claim renown: 
purydice regained deserves a crown 





) ends But am I sure that by my side 

Swell, Attends my steps my blooming bride? 

rt bends [ He looks backh.} 
all: EURYDICE. 

sure 


wi hme! that fond impatient glance 
Atonce hath ruined both our hopes! 


dure, : 
Again the Furies round me dance: 
ry Again th’ infernal portal opes. 
iven, No longer may my feet delay, 
troy, To thee 1 stretch my arms in vain : 
en : see how they hurry me away ! 
ste Farewell, my Orpheus, once again ! 
‘ ORPHEUS. 
i Who would impose a law on love ? 
Who would th’ enraptured look reprove, 
Cast by affliction’s ardent eye? 

But since my joy is turned to woe, 

ethon ; Again Pll seek the shades below, 
Again P'llseek with her to die. 
ies | TISIPHONE. 

Not a step more!—thy tears are vain : 

Vain are thy prayers, and vain thy 
songs : 

Of thee may well Eurydice complain, 
ell, Who now to our dark realm belongs. 
‘wor, Stay thy rash steps! the mad attempt give 
tell! o’er, 
low. The laws of hell shall never alter more. 


t 
4 ern, To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
NHE account ofa fawn’s skull in the 
wood of an ash tree, mentioned in 
‘late Number of your Magazine, re- 


ninded me of the following extraordi- 


lary circumstance : 
Sawyers, of the name of Short, were 
employed to saw a fir-tree, raised from 
‘ ‘turf hog, or peat moss, as it is else- 
where called. The tree was dug up 
feet below the surface, in the Rev. 
‘Ir. Steward’s property, in Tyrone, and 


—_ fought to his residence at Grange, near 
is f ape where the Shorts were em- 
Hoyed to saw it. They proceeded in 


their task, but havin 7 
é' g advanced about 
rpine half way through the log, the saw was 


wt nit ear) They then turned the log, 
4M ., outinued to saw it in the opposite 
ection, when they discovered the 


blade of a knife, in a hole in which a 
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man’s fist could lie. The conjecture of 
the sawyers was, that the knife had 
been stuck into the bark, and that the 
hole was occasioned by the rotting of 
the handle, as it was enveloped by the 
annual coating of the growing tree. 

Observe, the blade of the knife was 
above six inches within the sound tim- 
ber; this tree, then, must have been a 
long time growing after the knife was 
inserted into it, and after it fell it must 
have lain a considerable time, to admit 
so many feet of peat to accumulate 
over it. 

The blade is rude, thus 


6 3 \ 


It had four figures, the last hut one is de- 
faced, or rather wholly obliterated. I can 
have no doubt of the truth of the saw- 
yers ; they worked many years for me, 
and were, and are, ready to make oath 
of their statement. They have been 
re-examined by others, and they have 
no interest to speak falsely. 
GEORGE ENSOR. 
Ardress, Nov. 29, 1821. 
—=— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
A S the Monthly Magazine has long 
been distinguished as the most 
useful and instructive periodical pub- 
lication in Britain, and as papers relat- 
ing to the useful arts and comforts of 
life have perpetually been found to 
ive value to its pages, I am embol- 
Saud to present this communication to 
your notice, to which, if comportin 
with the plan of your work, I shoul 
be obliged if you would give a prompt 
insertion. 

It cannot be far removed from the 
remembrance of any, that the season in 
which the agriculturist usually cuts 
down his corn, dries it and then collects 
it into the stack or barn, was this year 
peculiarly unfavourable, being mild 
and rainy; which not only protracted 
the time when these successive opera- 
tions would otherwise have been per- 
formed, but which afforded those cir- 
cumstances in which vegetation Is very 
apt to arise; this is actually the case- 
with a large proportion of the grain of 
the last harvest—it has grown whilst 
lying on the ground for the purpose of 
drying, as well as in the layered condi 


tion of the crop. 
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Now it is found that when this injur- 
ed grain, especially wheat, is reduced 
to flour and made into bread, the bread 
is very sad and heavy: a property un- 
congenial to the sale of the bread, as 
well as to individuals’ stomachs. The 
reason of this appears to be, that good 
wheat flour, which by vegetable ana- 
lysis yields principally gluten and 
starch, loses by germination the quality 
of the starch, which is converted intoa 
saccharine matter for the nourishment 
of the young sprouting plant, and hence 
the spongy lightness of which starch is 
known to be the cause, ceases on ac- 
count of the change which vegetation 
has effected in it. 

Now it must seem evident that, if 
from among tlic tuberose roots which 
afford farina in considerable quantity, 
and which the season cannot have in- 
jured, but rather must have conduced 
to their finer growth, we ean select 
one which yields starch largely, it 
will be our advantage to decide on it ; 
and as the potatoe is extensively culti- 
vated for culinary purposes, as well as 
composed of a principal ratio of starch, 
so for many other reasons it seems the 
best. 

Accordingly, it has been found that, if 
potatoes be reduced to pulp, by grating, 
be worked in cold water, and then if the 
liquid be strained through a hair-sieve, 
to separate the p@enchyma, and be al- 
lowed to remain quict for a short time, 
the starch which is first diffused through 
the fluid, will gradually subside to the 
bottom of the vessel, and there settle 
so firmly as almost to resist the inden- 
tation of the finger ; ifthe supernatant 
liquor be now poured off, and the se- 
diment be dried by the air or domestic 
fire, on bibulous paper, it is found to be a 
very fine white,crystalline starch. If 
this be mingled in the proportion of oue- 
fourth to three-fourths of flour, injured 
by growth, and made into pdx 4 and 
baked, the resulting bread will be found 
not only tolerably good, but possessing 
the porous consistence to the same de- 
gree as ordinary and good bread, the 
addition of starch supplying the loss 
which germination had occasioned, 

As grating with the hand is found to 
be particularly slow and operose, as 
well as giving occasion to the infliction 
of numerous wounds to the hands from 
the hand frequently coming in contact 
with the acuminations of the grater, a 
machine has been devised, consisting 


Mr, Aspray on a Machine for Grinding Potatoes, 


(Jan, , 
of a trough elevated on four su 


and left open at the bottom for the — 


volution of a solid cylinder, with . 


merous tin grating projecti 
covers the whole botton, of the 
The cylinder at one end is turned by 
means of a handle, witha fly-wh : 
placed at the other to regulate the es 
tion of the man who turns it- sas 
the potatoes by their weight are more 
closely applied to the acuminated Cy. 
linder, which presents a large gratin 
surface, and which forces down the : 
ulp 
— the edge of the trough and the 
cylinder, into a tray set und 
and filled with cold ti, a 
If the potatoes be already washel 
and near at hand, two men with thi 
machine can grind a bushel of potatoes, 
weight about 56lbs. in a quarter of an 
hour, which is said to yield seven pounds 
of starch, this will be 28 pounds in one 
hour. Now, supposing these men to 
work without hindrance for ten hours 
in the day, they would produce 28) 
pounds of farina in this time; however, 
it must here be noticed that this state. 
ment supposes a handle at each end 
instead of a fly-wheel, that two men 
may work. Potatoes are obtained here 
at one shilling per bushel; one-eighth 
of the weight of potatoes is starch. 
T am well aware that it is a common 
ractice with some to introduce into 
i a certain quantity of potatoes, 
that is, of the whole constituents of the 
potatoe: but the addition of starch 
potatoe-flour seems far less objection 
able, as adding nothing which good 
flour should not contain; . namely, 
none of the fibrous mattér or albumen 
which enter into the compcsition of 
potatoe. 
Since the harvest was generally ba 
this year, I conceive the plan here 1¢- 
commended as likely to be of some use 
to the agriculturist and baker. 
THOMAS ASPRAY. 
Olney, Nov. 30th, 1821. 


PS. The model of the machine yer 
has been constructed in Olney, and - ; 
has been worked a good deal, is to be fou : 
in the first volume of the last Sop i 
of the Encyclopedia Britannh | 0 
it meet the approbation of the wed . 
writer of this brief article would 5 An 
see represented in a wood-cut rere ie 
ing the paper ; however, this 1s = of the 
extreme deference to the judgmet Mar, 
editor. —See Monthly Magazm “~ 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


GRECIAN SONG OF LIBERTY, 
BY HUGH CLARKE. 


M slavery’s grasp and the gloom of the 


FRO 
son ' 
Ob eesarve, and as soldiers unite, 


rstern tyrants have wildly arisen, 
ve our charter of freedom aud right. 
By all that is dear to your pride and your glory, 
Your firmness of friendship and greatness of 


By the binsh of your vallies, all trampled and 
We sou you to action, and call you to fame. 

Come, friends, who remember Thermopyle’s he- 
Have heated their swords with the blood of their 


oes— 
Behold how the Sultan's rude swordsmen are near us, 
With chains for your children, apd hate for your 


woes. 
Come, rush to the field, and as Grecians inherit 
The trust of your country, bequeath’d by your 
sires 
Let noble revenge give your feclings a spirit, 
Till liberty triumphs as thraldom expires. 


By the deeds of the valiant, who bravely defended, 
Theis birthright of valour, their country’s repose : 

by the ig of power o’er your welfare sus- 

nded 
Come, sheath ev'ry sword in the hearts of your 
foes : 

And weaken the poison from tyranny streaming, 
Ere, tainting the body, itrush tothe mind, 

Of high glowing action, in purity beaming, 
To brighten the feelings and views of mankind. 


Ashigh o’er its ashes the phoenix ascendeth, 
Expanding its plumes of the loveliest dies, 

Sowben our dark night of adversity endeth, 
Our moraing of freedom may brightly arise. 

Shall Greeks, at the frowning of slavery, sever, 
And see it debasing their hearts and theirsouls, 

When friendship and freedom are shining for ever, 
Tocheer us alike at the line or the pole». 


— 


THE ADIEU. 


0, [must seck my own true love 
Ere I cross yon billowy sea : 

0,1 must steal a kiss to prove, 
How dear to my heart is she. 


Ver the billowy foaming wave I go, 
Toa foreign clime and strands 
But the loveliest flow’r of brightest hue, 
leave in my own dear land. 


This love of mine is the wildest flower, 
In Nature’s own pathway seen ; 

Her tear is the glitt’\ing April show’r, 
Her smile Hope’s brightest beam. 

fom Afric’s pearly wave I'll send, 
To ny love its rarest gem, 

ther silent locks to playful blend, 

form her diadem. 


Araby’s breeze with its sweetest swell, 
oy vist the sails of my bark are spread, 
all pass to the bower where my love does 
dwell, 


From the realm where they are bred. 


But the gem its match will quickly mee? 
In the pearl from my true love’s eye, 
And the breeze tho’ soft, and the breeze 

tho’ sweet, 
Will be lost when Helen’s nigh. 


Yet suppose in the deep, my Helen dear, 
Your love should find his grave: 
Will the gushing drops from those eyes 86 
clear, | 
Fal] silent in the wave. 


A spirit shall then o’er the ocean skim, 
And alight on thy bosom to rest, 

In thy ear a voice, and the voice of him, 
Shall lull thee then to rest. 


But fear not, love, I’ll come to thee, 
Jn mortal mould and form; 

Thou’st pledged thine own true love to me, 
And I'll brave the raging storm. 
Birmingham, G. F. H. 

26th Sept. 1821. 
i 
SOLILOQUY OF A WINTER BATHER, 


PARODIED from POPE 


TIMID mass of flesh and blood, 
Plunge, ah! plunge, into the flood. 
Swimming, wiping, glowing, stripping, 
O the bliss, the pain of dipping! 
Cease, my coward soul, to stop me, 
Let me under water pop me. 

Chilly wind-gusts seem to say, 

Dress you, tis the shortest way. 
What is this absorbs me‘quite, 

Stuns my hearing, shuts my sight, 
Stomach-qualming, breath-depriving ? 
I have triumph’d; it was diving: 

Tis done ; the water disappears, 

Tis running out of both my ears, 

And that’s a lucky thing. 
Reach, reach the cloth: I tingle, glow ° 
O water, where’s thy victory now ? 

O cold, where is thy sting? 

<P 


AUTUMN. 


Now Winter from his throne is hurling 

The deep-voiced matron of the year, 
And fitful gusts are wildly whirling 

Her yellow hair on high ; tho’ here 
In many a fold of beauty streaming, 

It lingers still ; whilst from her eye 
The watery light of love is beaming, 

As bright, but, oh! as fleetingly— 
Filling the bosom with a sadness, 
Tho’ boro of grief—allied to gladness * 


utumn’s gloom to meis dearer 
— Spring, ot Summer’s sunniest smile, 
And speaks a language far sincerer 


Than their all cloudless skies ;—the ae = 
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518 Original Poetry. 


Of Hope—life’s darkly chequer’d vision— 
Its passions—follies—pains and fears,— 

Its dimness, and its quick transition, 
Methinks are emblem’d in her tears ; 

Her bright, tho’ fading, hues, and even 


. The tempests that deform her heaven. 


And like to life, in bliss beginning, 
But shadowed ere its close, with gloom, 
Till every tint is bright and winning, 
Yields to the winter of the tomb ; 
Such Autumn’s birth and wane; when 
finished | 
Her course prescrib’d, awhile she sleeps, 
But with her beauties undiminished, 
Fresh vigils with each year she keeps ; 
So Christians ’scaped a life of pain, 
Soar, though they never sink again! 
Woburn, Oct. Ww. 


——o— 
IMITATION FROM THE PERSIAN. 


In Chin are many men of skill and learning, 

Who show their genius in the painting line; 
(They have not got their fame without some 

yeep 

And one of these had sketched out a design, 

Which proved he was a wit, shrewd, and discern- 
ing ; 

And will now eneavour to define 
The subject of his picture, in progression, 
’Twas of three men much differing in expression. 


The first appeared afflicted and most sad, 
Plung’d like a diver in a sea of thought ; 

And, as if sore oppress’d with grief, he had 
Fix’d his hand on his beard, and heeded not 

Of what was passing round him, gay and glad: 
The portrait of the second seemed o’erwrought, 

For wretchedness was so depicted there, 

He look’d the very image of despair. 


He had an aspect as if mourning o'er 
The dead, and in his hand he held a stone, 
And with it beat his breast in anguish sore, 
From which it seem’d peace had for ever flown. 
The third was of anotherstamp, and wore 
The look of joy and happiness alone, 
Was gay and oe free from worldly care, 
As though to him life was both good and fair. 


And above each of these was written plain, 
A short description, to tell what was meant, 
That every one who saw might ascertain 
The artist’s fancy, and his true intent ; 
(A satire you will find both sound and sane ;) 
ata * ? first, whose mind to thought seem’d 
nt: 
“* This was an Arab, forced by cruel fate, 
To ask in marriage one to be his mate, 
And thinking on it with much bitterness, 
Occasions him to look in such distress.” 


And above him who smote his breast for woe : 
*¢ This man for beauty did espouse his wife, 
But such a dame she prov’d, (like some I know) 
That since he never has been free from strife - 
And now repentance overpowers him so, ; 
That he is grown quite weary of his life 
And beats his breast, and frantic tears his hair 
And gives his soul up to this deep despair.” ’ 


Above the third, whoseemed so blithe and gay 
Was written—* This man is reliey’d from quae 
Because his spouse was lately ta’en away 
By death’s embrace, and secret sorrow ne'er 
Will now more trouble him by night orday ; 
This is the reason why his features wear 
Such cheerful smiles ; and now from wedlock free 
He evermore will prize bis liberty,” ' 





[Jan, |, 2. 
MARIA. 


A SENTIMENTAL SKETC 
H 
ON a fine summer’s morn as my + 
ae green, shady bank, by | ran: ~ 
saw a fair maiden, the fairest that yet oh, 
These eyes in their search after beau 







: - ty e’er met: The I 
Not Angelo’s chisel, though full of ean oe 
Ever moulded, I ween, > meen saan inet gad wel 
oO “a shoulders her locks of pure auburn i ytered 
ow, 
And shaded a bosoin far whiter th ad pre 
Like the sunbeam which gives to the dark poe 
. seliet ; = any Of 
eek patience enliven’d her aspect of eri 1 
And her eyes, which yet beamed with Lore 0 opi 
__ stancy true, ” 
‘ ) . 
a — sumimer’s heaven, were light, clear, ang An Or 
Hail sweetness in woman, whose beauty first of D 
_, warms, was 
Whose tenderness melts us, whose gentlenes Ti) 
_ charms! 
’Tis pity, those charms ye unrivall'd display, was €X 


Like the rose wins the hand—tiret to pluck, the Verno 

betray : ; 
Such fate was Maria’s, ah! where is that grace, Washi 
That spirit of health, and that bloom in the face? After 
And where are those accents which sounded » 


well sive W 
With -~ dance of her bosom? Some villain cap | dise 
tell ; 


For a villain he was who could play such a part, 

As to tear down the fabric of bliss from her heart: 

Who could steal, like a reptile, each bloom to 
devour, 

And soil the white pure tints of modesty’s flower. 


— thou lorn maiden, and soon may 
relief 
Proceed from that Being who knows all thy grief, 
May He who, when winter howls bleak thio’ the 
skies 
The poor hungry raven with food kind supplies, 
Once more in thy bosom, sad sorrowful fair, 
Plant a new rose of hope, free from thorns of des- 
pair, 
Enort. 
—_>— 
A HYMN. 
Composed by Dr. HAWKESWORTH insdhe 
night, about a month before his@eath, 


which he repeated to Mrs. Hawhesworth 











before he rose in the morning.—Com- 
municated by Mrs. DUNCOMBE, of Can- oa 
terbury. Hos vd; 
IN sleep’sserene oblivion laid, ei 
I safely past the silent night, hs 
At once I see the breaking shade, tin 
And drink again the morning light. ~ 
New born I bless the waking hour, - 
Once more with awe rejoice to be, “ 
My conscious soul resumes her eer " 
And springs, my gracious God, to thee. 
Oh! guide me through the various maze 7 
My doubtful feet are doomed to owe ™ 
And spread thy shield’s protecting hear be 
When dangers press around my heae. b 
A deeper shade will soon impend, tur 
A deeper sleep my eyes ah gv P str 
Yet still thy strength shall me de nb an 
Thy goodness still shall deign to oli 
That deeper shade shall take aways Co 
That dee per sleep shall leave my ey bu 
Thy light shall give epi ep . 
o , 
Thy love the rapture OVEPHENS! ANA. ; 
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A Original LETTER, from a Traveller 
of Distinction, concerning GENERAL 
WASHINGTON, 

‘Qn my arrival at Alexandria, I 
ns exceedingly desirous to visit Mount 
Venon, a seat belonging to General 
Washington at ten miles distance. 

After having traversed several exten- 

ive woods, and surmounted two hills, 

ldiscovered a house built in a style of 
degant simplicity, and appearing in 
wery respect agreeable. In front of 

i, were meadows kept in excellent 
wer; on one side were stables and 
ihees, and on the other a greenhouse 
ud several buildings in which negroes 
vere at work, and a court yard adjoin- 
ing was full of turkies, ducks, geese, 
uw other fowls. This house which 
commands a charming prospect of the 
Potowmac, has a large and elegant por- 
lito on the side towards the river; the 
dartments are admirably adapted to 
tle building, and the outside is covered 
witha kind of varnish, that renders it 
impenetrable to the rain. 

The general, who did not arrive 
util the evening, when he came home 
ceedingly fatigued, had been visiting 
‘distant part of his property, where 
itintended to open anew road. You 
lave often heard him . compared to 
incinnatus ; the comparison-is exact. 
This celebrated general is no more at 
Mesent than a plain planter, un- 
teasing ly coonplel about the cares of 
farm, as he himself terms it. 

. He shewed me a barn which he had 
list finished ; it is a building about 
te hundred feet in length, and of a 
radth in proportion. It is. destined 
“contain his corn, his potatoes, his 
nips, &c, Around it he has con- 
“tucted stables for his cattle, his horses, 
tid his asses, of which he has multi- 
plied a breed hitherto unknown in that 
patty. The different parts of this 
uilding are so skilfully distributed 

fone man may fill the racks with 

Mlatoes, hay, &c. in a very short time, 

“ud that without any difficulty; the 


Te late ALEXANDER STEPHENS, Esq. of Park House, Chelsea, devoted an actire 
nd well-spent life in the collection of Anecdotes of his contemporaries, and generally 
yiered in a book the collecting of the passing day ;—these collections we have purchased, 
ad propose to present a selection from them to our readers. As Editor of the Annual 
iituary, and many other biographical works, he may probably have incorporated 
sony of these scraps ; but the yreater part are unpublished, and all stand alone as cabi- 
uipictures of men and manners, worthy of a place in a literary miscellany. 


— 


general informed me that it was built 
after a plan transmitted him by the 
celebrated Arthur Young, but that he 
had made several alterations in it. 
This barn, which is of bricks made 
upon the spot, did not cost above 3001. 
—in England the expenses would have 
amounted to 1000]. He has planted 
700 bushels of potatoes this year: all 
this seems very surprising in Virginia, 
where they neither erect barns, nor 
raise provender for their cattle. 

His asses, his horses, and his mules, 
were feeding in the neighbouring fields. 
He informed me that it was his inten- 
tion to introduce the use of artificial 
meadows, which are so uncommon, and 
yet so necessary in that province, for 
the cattle often want provisions in 
winter. His mules thrive uncommon! 
well, and he has a noble stallion whic 
will keep up the race of the finest horses 
to be found in this part of America. He 
also possesses two superb asses, one of 
which came from Malta and the other 
from Spain. He has three hundred 
negroes, who are distributed in log 
houses, scattered over different parts of 
his property which, in this neighbour- 
ae alone, amounts to 10,000 acres, 
and Colonel Humphrey, his secretary, 
assured me that in different parts of 
America, he has more than 200,000. 

The general sent to England for a 
farmer well skilled in the agriculture 
of that country, and this person pre- 
sides over the cultivation of his lands. 

Every thing in his house bespeaks 
simplicity ; his table is served plenti- 
fully but without any pomp, and every 
part of his domestic economy evinces 
uncommon regularity. Mrs. Washing- 
ton superintends every thing, and joins 
to the good qualities of a farmer’s wife, 
that dignified simplicity which ought 
to characterize a lady whose husband 
has acted so conspicuous a part. 

General Washington has nothing 
very characteristic in his countenance, 
and it is owing to this circumstance 
that his likeness is so very difficult ~ 
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be taken, and that so few painters 
have succeeded in his ‘portrait. The 
goodness of his heart, seems conspicu- 
ous in every look, and every movement 
of his mind: his eyes possess but little 
of that brilliancy for which they were 
so couspicuous at the head of an army, 
or during some difficult emergency in 
the field of battle; they become ex- 
ae animated, however, and lively, 
in the heat of argument. Abundance 


_of good sense is discoverable in all his 


questions and replies, and in his con- 
versation he evinces the utmost modesty 
aud diffidence of his own powers. He 
speaks of the American war as if he 
had not directed its operations, and of 
his own battles and victories. with an 
indifference that would not become a 
stranger. , 

After having given liberty to his 
country, he is now about to add to her 
wealth and her respectability, being 
called by the unanimous voice of his 
fellow citizens to preside over the civil 
government of America, and to evince 
that zeal, discretion, assiduity and 
public virtue in peace, which he so 
wonderfully displayed during a long, 
a bloody, a ruiuous, but a successful 
warfare.” 

MARGARET NICHOLSON. 

I have the original of the following 
epistle of this famous lunatic to the 
matron of Bedlam. No other proof is 
necessary of her insanity. 
_MADAM,—Il’ve recollected perhaps 
*tis neccissary to acquaint you upon 
what account I continue here yet, 
maim, after making you privey to my 
great concern, madam, I only waite for 
alteration of the globe which belongs 
to this house, maim, and if the time is 
almost expired I wish to know it, maim. 
Tho’ I am not unhealthy, yet I am 
very weak, know maim, theirfore I 
hope it wont be long, maim, 

I am. madam, 
Your most obedient, 

Wednesday. M. NICHOLSON. 
MAJOR CARTWRIGHT fo MR. BONHAM. 


DEAR Sir,—Allow me to introduce 
to you Mr. Stephens, of Parke house, 
Chelsea, a literary gentleman and a 
friend of freedom, who takes Boulogne 
in the course of a tour on the continent, 
and from whom you will be able to 
learn more of what is thought, said and 
done in England than from perhaps 
any other one of our countrymen. 

You and Mrs. Bonham will rejoice 
to hear of an Irish apostle in the works 
of education, who has wrought wonders 
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reland ; }y 
nd have he 


in the darkest part of | 
whose labours I understa 
chiefly directed tothe teaching of adyi 
to read. The name of this ext 


nary man is Thaddeus Pop 
He has done great things ie 
and other parts of England. Lam 
to see him, and to introduce him to 
lady who is much of an enthusiast j 
his own way. 

My wife and niece beg leave to joi 
me in compliments and good wishes | 
your lady and yourself. 

In much haste, dear Sir, 

Your obedient humble servant, 

J. CARTWRIGH 

ADVICE given by a late MiIppDLEse 
MAGISTRATE ¢o his son, 

If prosperity be your portion, | 
thankful for it, but live in constay 
expectation of a‘ visit from adversity 
Observe the manners of the huma 
race—<despise those which are friv 
lous—avoid those which have a ten 
dency to vice—cherish those whie 
lead to virtue. Act always from th 
impulses of nature, when not opposed te 
the requisite and beneficial laws 
society. A fooling and an erring worl 
have forged fetters to enchain her fee 
be it your endeavour to burst the 
asunder. Allow the silly and the weak 
to laugh at you, heed them not: th 
ridiculous laws which fashion enact 
and the absurd restraints imposed by 
an indiscriminate converse with the 
idle, the vain, and the imperious, bare 
made them any thing but the offspring 
of nature. Be assured that the ap 
plauses of cn _—— Phe he 
amply, oh, how amply: pense 
van he the disapprobation of the igne 
rant many. Reject no principles ai 
cause they are not generally recelv 
weigh them attentively; if they ‘ 
good, act in obedience to -—~ - 
never suffer yourself to be ~ — 
of them; remember always - a 
operation of truth has been slowly p 4 

ive: | that the world accep 
gressive; learn tha sat ate 2% 
not quickly positions t that 
and that tend to destroy those time 
have been handed down from 
immemorial. 
oe LADY HESTER STANHOPE ong 
The inclosed is the postscript o 


note from Lady Hester Lucy rs 


to 
to me, written at the Conven 
Elias, near Sidon, Srna 
month of May, 1816, ane & 
me at Aleppo. 


~ © See Monthly Mag: 





June, 1817, P ad 


The first portion 


Tritten 
at the 
Sidon 
INGH 
This i 
wis \ 
bred t 
ay, tl 
hgdad 
mith hi 
sell a 
innge, 
ad Mi 
be wal 
bildre 
tmen 
een a 
aid he 





2] 
jab servant of mine, about whom 
felt interested, from his having 
her faithfully. The latter men- 
of* her poor friend,” whose death 
jtermines to revenge, refers to a 
yel Buin, of the French engineers, 
after the abdication of Bonaparte, 
to travel in the East, and whum 
gat Cairo after his return from the 
waple of Jupiter Ammon, in Lybia. 
» assed aday with Lady Hester at 
y Elias, and was advised by her to 
id going into the mountains of the 
rie, near Latikea, which he pro- 
wi, He broke his pledge, however, 
| followed the impulse of his cua- 
wity—and was murdered there. The 
iach ambassador caring little about 
ig, and the consuls in Syria having 
wer, Lady Hester obtained a quo- 
five hundred men from the Pacha 
fre an‘ Damascus, and after great 
wth the murderers were brought to 
yitand executed. 
JAS. BUCKINGHAM. 
Yay 28, 1819. 
Irtten by Lady, WESTER STANHOPE, 
it the Convent of Mar Elias, near 
Nou, 1816, addressed to Mr. Buck- 
INGHAM, at Aleppo, 
lhisisva little P.S. for Sady Achmet. 
luis Marron, whom I have just or- 
tel to give some money to his wife, 
uy, that if Sady Achmet could go to 
wld, he would do well to bring 
nti him some Bagdad common shawls 
bellat Seyde ; those which are striped 
mize, and brown for the lower Turks 
al Mueres, anil some smaller ones for 
waist, and little square ones which 
dren wear for the turbans, and the 
tmen wear for zinars. They sell for 
wnand eight piastres a-piece here, 
uihe will get them for three or four 
‘Bagdad. Also Jeifias of a common 
alfine sort, as there are few to be had 
'. Bagdad muslin shawls come in 
laty by the caravans : Bagdad coel 
"le eyes also would sell well. 
enter into these detailsas they may 
tueful for the poor man whose con- 
et has delighted me; what he said 
lim is very true, he is the best 
‘tature in the world, and the warmest 
‘ead, Iam very sorry that you have 
“made his acquaintance; 1 am sure 
"would have been quite delighted 
i him; Achmet can tell you that 
tthe and his father havea real affec- 
or me, and I am sure would do 
ay thing in the world to be useful to 
hope Achmet takes good care of 
“t horse and his own. 
ONTHLY Mag. No. 362. 
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If you have any letter for your wife, 
and will send it me by the return of 
the messenger, I will forward it in the 
first packet I send to the Horse Guards, 
and it will cost her nothing however fat 
it may be. The Pasha of Damascus in- 
tends to join in the attack (not in per- 
son) upon the Anzorea Mountains. 
That is the real cause of the delay, but 
do not say a word of this at Aleppo: 
what [ do, I do completely. “ La 
Reine,’ as he used to call me, hag 
sworn to revenge the death ofher poor 
friend. 

Two FORMS of PRAYER Jy EMINENT 
LADIES. 
(Printed from the original MSS.) 
PRAYER dy MISS CARTER. 

Accept, O merciful God, of the tribute 
of my praise and thanksgiving for the 
continuance of thy goodness to me 
this past year, which, like all the former, 
has abounded with such great, innumer- 
able, and unmerited blessings.. Mer- 
cifully pardon all my sins, aud pardon 
and graciously accept my imperfect 
endeavours of doing my duty. Tothy 
divine assistance, and to the influence 
of thy blessed Gospel on my heart, I 
owe whatever good isin me. To thy 
naine be the glory; to me belong only 
shame and contrition for my unequal 
proficiency under the great advantages 
thou hast bestowed upon me. Enter 
not into judgment with thy servant, O 
merciful .God! who knowest our 
frame, and considerest that we are but 
dust. Sensible of my own frailty and 
weakness, I intreat the aid of thy Holy 
Spirit to enable me to pass my remain- 
ing days in such a manner as may, from 
a ion faith in the atonement of my 


blessed Savour, make me quit the 
world in humble hope and joyful ex- 
pectation of that happiness which thou 


sinners 5 


and I most earnestly intreat thee, O Fa- 
ther of Mercies, to remove me from 
hence at whatever time thou knowest 
my soul to be best prepared for appear- 
ing before thee! : 
Fill my heart with constant grati- 
tude, as for thy former mercies, rg 
a long life, so for those which thy 
oodness continues in my declining age, 
which is still blest with such an un- 
common degree. of strength and ac- 
tivity, and such an use of my senses 
and understanding as allow me every 
reasonable enjoyment of all the great 
advantages with which thy favour has 
Ys) ei, on humble thank 
r " 
oon 3 U fulness 
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fulness for all the blessings of the past 
year to myself and all my dearest rela- 
tions and friends, that we are still con- 
tinued to each other, and for our preser- 
vation from all calamitous evils. I bless 
thee particularly that wien my heart 
was lately sinking with sad apprehen- 
sions for one very dear to me, thy good- 
ness has relieved me by more comfort- 
able appearances. Extend thy blessing 
to us all, I humbly beseech _ thee, 
through every period of our lives; 
and so conduct us by thy Holy Spirit 
into all piety and virtue, that we may 
finally meet in that state of everlasting 
happiness which has, by thy gracious 
appointment, been purchased for us by 
our Blessed Saviour and Redeemer, in 
whose name, and through whose inter- 
cession, | humbly offer up all my prayers 
and praises. Amen. 
PRAYER Oy MISS TALBOT. 

Most gracious God, I kneel down 
before thee at this time, to return tlice 
my most humble thanks for all the 
mercies and blessings of the day past. 
I acknowledge with shame and sorrow 
my many sins and frailties, and ear- 
nestly implore thy forgiveness for my 
Saviour’s sake! In his most blessed 
name I approach thee, to intreat the 
assistance of thy Holy Spirit through 
all my future life, that hereafter I may 
no more offend thee. Alas! J am sen- 
sible that, if I have not yet received all 
the assistance 1 beg, it is justly with- 
held for my unworthiness. I know 
thou art most ready to give to those 
who ask rightly: cleanse thou me, O 
Lord, from my secret faults, that hence- 
forth T may so ask as that I may obtain, 
so run the allotted race of life, as that 
in theend 1 may, through thy mercy 
and bounty, obtain a glorious crown of 
joy and immortality! 

{ also implore thy mercy, O kind 
and bountiful Creator, for all my fel- 
low creatures. We are all, O Lord, 
thy offspring: preserve us from our 
powerful adveisary, preserve us from 
our deceitful selves! Through thy 
goodness our natures are made capable 
of the highest improvementsand noblest 
attainments: but, alas! without thy 
grace constantly assisting, they are 
prone to fall through numberless temp- 
tations into the worst excesses. Oh 
make us all strongly sensible of the 
frailty and danger of this middle state, 
and that our whole dependence is upon 
thee! Have pity upon the wretched 
ignorance of those who know thee not, 
but above all, lead sinners to effectual 


t d a 
repentance, an 
tice will vl . far a8 divine Js. 

- perinit if, open the eyes of th 
wilfully or carelessly blind while 
that last hour comes not when all * 
vietion will be too late! ~ 

Look down with compassion, 0 Fa. 
ther of Mercies, and God of all com 
forts! upon those who are at this my. 
ment In any immediatedistress, a 
or danger: the sick, the pain 
dying, the aMlicted—those Who are 
overwhelmed with poverty or reproach 
—those who are fighting in a just 
cause—those whom the sea is ready to 
swallow up—those who groan jn cap. 
tivity, or under persecution—those who 
are struggling with any strong temp 
tation ! 

Be gracious, I beseech thee, to my 
native country! Preserve its excel. 
lent religion and government! Restore 
its ancient piety and virtue, free from 
the faults and follies of every age. 

To thy good Proviidence, 0 Lord, | 
commend my dear parents, relations, 
friends, benefactors: all who hare 
ever done me good or wished me well— 
all to whom T can by thy assistance of 
my poor endeavours do any real ser 
vice. Let thy holy angels guard usall 
during the silence of the night! and 
permit me to close the day in ascribing 
to thee, O Father, with the Son and 
Holy Spirit, all praise, honour, and 
glory, might, majesty, and dominio. 
now and fur ever. Amen. 

QUEEN CAROLINE. 

As soon as the death of George I. was 
known in London, the new Queen al 
dressed the following letter fo the 
younger branches of the royal family; 
and it deserves to be preserved as ho- 
nourable to her feelings at a momeil 
when she had attained the highest ht- 
man distinction. 


uish, 
, the 


June 15, 177. 

MY DEAR CHILDREN, ble 

I write to you after a most a “ 
some night, with a dead king aw’! 
before my eyes, and he will le 
out of my thoughts ; I believe the mo 
your father, can’t give you 4 gf he 
mark of his love an¢ good intention . 
has for you, than he did in ee 
ing you before he went to eel 
hope the death ef your grand . ‘ity 0 
be as a lesson to you, of the instabiny. 
all human grandeur, and that pes 
be always prepared to give ab’ 
to the great God of all your 
whenever he pleased to call you 
him. Adieu, Oy mOLItS. 
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Jus FASCINATION. 
the That serpents terrify birds, and to 
os wh a degree that the poor little vic- 
Any ims utter about and fall within their 
BF ch, 1 can readily believe; but to 
D Fa aippose that they possess any charm or 
¢ wer of fascination will scarcely be 


ls illowed by those who deserve the name” 
nish, Ma of philosophers, or who search into the 
[the Mag reason of things. The following oc- 
0 are Ma currence towards the latter end of 1800, 


aggests an observation that will ex- 







roach : , : 
just plain some circumstantial relations 
dy) Ma quoted in natural history:—A_ parrot 
Cap. belonging to my family, was entrusted 
e who the care of a neighbour, during our 
temp. fam wiirement to a country house, and was 
placed, as usual, at the window. A 
0 my irmedary happened to pass by, and 
eel. dretching forth its long neck towards 





the parrot, affrighted the poor bird to 


estore 
from Man such a degree that it fell off its perch 
| upon its back, and remained a long 
rd, | time in convulsions. Why give an air 
tions, Me adventure and surprize? why plunge 
hare intoa maze of inquiries? May nota 
ell— common incident—a fright—produced 
ice of by an object of terror, serve asa clue 
ser tothe judgment 2 Would not this have 
isall Mm been called fascination had the part of 


and the dromedary been performed by the 
bing serpent ? 
and LADY ARCHER, formerly MISS WEST, 


and fm lived to a good age—a proof that cos- 
rion. netics are not so fatal as has been sup- 


posed. Nature had given her a fine 
aquiline nose, like the princesses of the 


was House of Austria, and she did not fail 
ale togive herself a complexion. She re- 
the sembled a fine old wainscoted painting 
ily; with the face and features shining 
ho- through a thick iucrustation of copal 
vent varnish. 
hie Her ladyship was, for many years, 
the wonder of the fashionable world— 
/ envied by all the ladies that frequented 
the court. She had a splendid house 
ile» in Portland Place, with et cetera equal 
ays i brilliancy and beauty to, or rather 
te surpassing those of any of her contem- 
ng, poraries, Magnificent appendages were 
ter asort of scenery she gloried in—milk- 
he White horses ‘to her carriage—the 
rr: Coachman and footman in grand, shewy 
I liveries—the carriage lined with a silk 
- oe to exhibit the complexion, 
0 »&e. 
il I recollect, however, to have seen 
nt the late Mrs. Robinson go far beyond 
18 all this in the rich exuberance of her 
e genius ; a yellow lining to her landau, 


with a black fuotman, to contrast with 
ler beautiful countenance and fascinat- 
ing figure, and thus render both more 
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lovely. Lady Archer’s house at Barnes 
Elms Terrace, was fitted up with an ele- 
gance of ornaments and drapery to 
strike the senses, and yet powerfully 
addressed to the imagination. She 
could give an insinuating interest to 
the scenes about her, which other eyes 
were viewing. Her kitchen garden 
and pleasure ground of five acres—the 
Thames running in front as if apper- 
taining to the grounds—the apartments 
most tastefully decorated in the Chinese 
style—a fine conservatory opening into 
the principal apartment, with grapes, 
slow peaches, &c, at the end a magni- 
ficent sopha, with a superb curtain, 
all displayed with a peculiar grace, 
and to the Peg advantage. Much 
— was due to the arrangements in 
ier collection of green and hot house 
plants, the appellations of which she 
was well acquainted with, as also every 
thing relating to their history. 
ADMIRAL SIR RICHARD HUGHES 
was of an ancient family—ran away 
with Miss Sloane, descended from the 
family of Sir Hans Sloane; he was a 
midshipman with Sir Edward Hughes, 
who, by some mistake, put out the eye 
of his friend with a fork, when about 
to transfix a cock roach. While ad- 
miralon the Halifax station, he sur- 
veyed the woods of Nova Scotia, and 
was introduced to the King on his re- 
turn, and had an audience of two hours 
in the closet. He then became an ad- 
miral in the West Indies. Hé wasa very 
handsome man, ‘wore a ribbon over his 
eye, and was at once a poet, a musi- 
cian, a well-informed man, and a most 
accomplished gentleman. 
The late CAPTAIN HUGHES 
was the son of an admiral and a baronet. 


This young man, heir to a good fortune, . 


possessed of wit and humour, and un- 
coubtedly had many of the best requi- 


~ sites for a gentleman. But one fault 


he had also, but it was a fault that 
recluded his advancement, ruined his 
constitution completely, cut his life 
short, and put a period, to the hopes of 
his family and acquaintance, 
Constant and habitual intoxication 
having at length endangered his life, a_ 
physician belonging to the fleet told 
him that if he persisted he would ac- 
tually wear away the coats of his sto- 
mach. With a non-chalance that too 
strongly marked his character, he re- 
plied, “I thank you, Doctor, for your 
information, but in case of such an ac- 
cident, which I find it difficult to pro- 
vide against, it must work in its waist- 
coat.” ee Letter 
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Letier of the late Mrs. GRANT to a 
Friend of Mr. STEPHENS. 


Richmond, March 14th, 1804. 

DEAR MADAM, 

It gave me great pleasure to find any 
effort, either of my rattling sticks or 
rambling quill, could afford Mrs. Mal- 
liet the least gratification. Both these 
performances were to me amusing re- 
laxations ; they now derive a kind of 
consequence from having pleased those 
I sincerely wish to please. The first- 
lings of the infant year could not have 
gratified or even decorated you more 
than your jeu d’esprit did our friend ; 
for she was even vain of it, and though 
Fursorina does sometimes forget that 
pride was not made for*woman, it is 
not often that she condescends to be 
vain. I, myself, did verily think you 
were playful, with singular ease and 
felicity. 1 think diffidence and solici- 
tude are unnecessary to those 
‘* Who far from envy’s lucid eye 

The fairest fruits of genius rear, 

Content to see them bloom and die 

In friendship’s small but genial sphere.” 
My imagination for your encourage- 
ment is visibly on the wane. Your’s 
need have no other fear of approaching 
it than the fat kine of coming near the 
lean. If there was any such thing as 
descending to plain matters of fact after 
allthis, 1 would tell you,how I went to 
see Mrs. Peochon last Thursday, and 
how many reasons I had to be glad I 
had done so. How I thought to see 
you on Friday, but found it incom- 
patible with returning in the evening 
to our friend, whom I had left ver 
a, How I was, after all, by a 

isappointment in meeting with Mrs. 
Tod, and some other people, obliged 
to stay till Saturday morning in Fen- 
church-street ; came away in the ear- 
liest coach, which was a very shabby 
one, and only carried me to Kew 
Bridge, from whence I thought the 
walk would be a pleasant one, but 
mark the end, 


When o’er the bridge I took my way, 
Methought I was right glad, 

But there I saw a dog astray, 
And feared that dog was mad. 


The dog drew near with wagging tail 
And snuffling nose, so kink = 


Yet though my fear to pity chane’d 
I left this dog behind. 4 aii 


Then in a grave and solemn tone 
I to myself did say, 


“ Why shouldst thou take the public road 
Through Richmond’s city lee 


van (Jan, !, 
‘Thine ancient muff may w , 
i. Maid of Honour R yee mirth 
y pockets swelled, may | 
In sauntering belle or a" ss 


“ Go seek some lone sequestered w 
And muse some favourite theme 

Where no rude noise or passing crowd 
Will break thy noon-day dream,” 


Then to a chubby little boy 
I soberly did say, 
“To Marshgate thro’ yon new. 
O, will you point the way?” 
** These are the fields where ki ) 
In peaceful plenty stray, ramely hers 
And through those royal pathways 
May safely take your way.” 


QO, long and lonely was the path, 
"T wixt bowering hedges high, 
And long I walked with lofty looks, 

Communing with the sky. 


Now weary, faint, and hungry grown, 
I wistful gazed around, 

No trace appeared of Marshgate fair, 
No dinner-bell did sound. 


When lo! I saw a man in black, 
Who seemed a peaceful soul, 

And graceful in his dexter hand 
He waved a paper roll. 


“That man will surely ne'er disiniss 
My unprepared soul, 

Or rob me of my empty purse, 
Or shoot me with yon roll.” 


alk, 


illed field, 


» you 


He seemed upon more near approach 
A gentleman to be, 

And gazed aud wondered in that path 
A matron grave to see. 


“ O whither tends this lonely road? 
O, tell me true, 1 pray :” 

“ This lonely road hath led to Sheen 
Full many a lady gay.” 

“ Alas! I fear I’ve wandered wide 
From Mr. Wakefield’s door ;” 

“ Tow’rds London, lady, you have gone 
An English mile and more. 


“ But I will lead your wandering steps 
To Mr. Wakefield’s door, _ 

Well known to all the worthy rich, 
And all the helpless poor.” 


With stately march we stalked along 
To Furserina’s gate, 

Then lowly to his protegé 
He bowed his powdered pate. 


To Furserina when I told 
The chances that befel, 

She graciously postponed her scold, 
And rung the dinner bell. 


“ Now ponder well,” Louisa deat, 
How far I lost my way; 

Nor Jet false shame, or needless fear 
Ever lead your steps astray: 


ins 
I have squandered my ag nee 
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jeoached on yours with “screeching 
at prosaic verse,” as poor Burns says. 
fill you offer my best respects to Miss 
yilliet, and tell Miss Hume and Miss 
quglas that I look forward with plea- 
qetothe time when I shal! see them 
gain, though I doubt it will not suit 
yr friends so early as we talked. 
I am, 
With sincerity and affection, 
Very much your’s 
ANNE GRANT. 


WXTENTMENT; o7, if You Please, 

(CONFESSION ; 5y THOMAS PAINE. 
To Mrs. Barlow, on her pleasantly 
ling the author, that after writing 
qinst the superstition of Scripture re- 
igion, he was setting up a religion ca- 
ubleof more bigotry and euthusiam, 
ai more dangerous to its votaries— 
iat of making a religicn of love. 

0, could we always live and love, 

And always be sincere, 
Iwould not wish for heaven above, 
My heaven would be here. 










Though many countries I have seen, 
And more may chance to see, 

My little corner of the world* 
Is half the world to me. 


The other half, as you may guess, 
America contains, 

And thus between them I possess 
The whole world for my pains. 


'm then contented with my lot, 
I can no happier be, 

for neither world I’m sure has got 
So rich a man as me. 


Then send no fiery chariot down 
To take me off from hence, 

But leave me on my heavenly ground— 
This prayer is common seiise. 

















let others chuse another plan, 
I mean no fault to find, 
The true theology of man 


Is happiness of mind. ‘T.P. 


The deficiency of patriotism and the 
kection of patriots, when all the pas- 
‘us of a corrupted empire figure on 
le stage of politics, are generally com- 
lined of, It should, however, be re- 
tileeted, that those who maintain the 
'ghts of the people, expose themselves 
bthe vengeance of kings and minis- 
ts, and that while they are lending 
“tir experience, eloquence, know- 
mises and capacity, to consolidate the 
erties of their country, they have only 


‘t prospect of a limited fame (evil re- 
a ee 





‘Lady Smyth, with whom Paine was 
Weservedly in love. 
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lhe AMOR PATRIZ, or PATRIOTISM. 


$25 


port and good) anda remote advantage, 
of which their fellow citizens partici- 
pate equally with themselves. The 
supporters of prerogative tamely sub- 
mit to the violation of principle, re- 
gardless of their honour, and enjoying 
the prospect or promise of a speedy 
reward. 
MARMION, 

‘The following exquisitely beautiful 
passage of Marmion was in circulation 
before the poem was published, and ‘as 
it varies in some respects from the 
printed copy, it will be esteemed a 
curiosity among the devotees of the 
illustrious author. 

Harp of the north! that mouldering long 
hath hung 

On the witch elm that shades Saint Fel- 

lan’s spring, 
And down the fitful breeze its warblings 
flung 

Till envious ivy did around thee cling, 
With her green ringlets muffling every 

string, 

O, wizard harp! still must thine accents 

sleep 
*Mid rustling leaves and fountains mur 
muring, 

Still must thy sweeter sounds their si- 

lence keep, 

Nor bid a warrior smile, nor teach a 

maid to weep. 


Not so in ancient days of Caledon, 
Was thy voice mute amid the fatal 
crowd, 
When lays of hopeless love or glory won 
Aroused the fearful, and subdued the 
proud. 
At each according pause was heard aloud 
Thine ardent sympathy, sublime and 
high, 
Fair dames and crested knights attentive 
bow’d, 
For still the burthen of thy minstrelsy 
‘Was knighthood’s dauntless deed, and 
“ beauty’s matchless eye. 


O; wake ouce more! how rude soe’er the 
hand 
That ventures o’er thy magic maze to 
stray, 
O, wake once more! though scarce thy 
skill command . 
Some feeble echoing of thine earlier 
lay: 
Though fet and faint, and soon to die 
away, 
And all unworthy of thy nobler strain, 
Yet if one heart breathe higher at the sway, 
The wizard note has not been touched 
in vain, 
Then silent be no more! Enchantress 
wake again ! 
Sweet Teviot on thy silver tide, 
The glaring bale-fires blaze no more, 
7k No 
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No longer steel-clad warriors ride 

Along thy wild and willow’d shore. 
Where’er thou wind’st by dale and hill 
All, all is peaceful, allis still, 

As if thy waves, since Time was born, 
Since first they roll’d their way to Tweed, 
Had only heard the shepherd’s reed, 

Nor started at the bugle horn. 


Unlike the tide of human time, 
Which, tho’ it change in ceaseless flow, 
Retains each grief, retains each crime, , 
Its earliest course was doomed to know. 
And darker as it downward bears, 
Is stain’d with past and present tears, 
Low as that tide has ebbed with me, 
It still reflects to memory’s eye 
The hour my brave, my only boy 
Fell by the side of great Dundee. 
Why, when the vojleying minstrel play’d 
Against the bloody Highland blade, 
Why was not I beside him laid ? 
Enough ! he died the death of fame, 
Enough! he died with conquering Greme. 


hnlcfer 


February 17, 1810. 

LORD NELSON. 

I visited Lord Nelson relative to my 
History of the War. On the Neapolitan 
subject he was as impetuous in language 
as in gesture, two or three times clap- 
ping his hand on his sword, and once 
drawing it half out. When he had 
calmed himself on his questionable 
conduct in that business. I directed the 
discourse to the battle of the Nile, and 
becoming tranquil, he drew on a sheet 
of paper, a sketch of the positions, and 
entered minutely into a description of 
his maneeuvres. I thought the sketch 
curious, and begged to be allowed to 
bring it away.* 

A MODERN MAZARINADE. 

Cardinal Mazarine retired for a time 
from the helm of state, but it was only 
to devise the means of evading odium, 
and by his underhand encroachments 
and machinations to render his power 
more secure. The adroitness displayed 
by the wily churchman in those, his 
systematic attempts, seems to have 
been copied, in some measure, by Mr. 
Pitt, when he permitted his friend Mr. 

Wilberforce to move fora specious in- 
quiry into his own conduct ! 
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_ * Of this curious document we have 
judged it worth while to present our read- 
ers with a fac-simile, perhaps the most 
accurate ever made; and it is just to say, 


that we are indebted for its perfection to 
Mr. I, Greig. , 
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The DUCHRSS Of PORTLA 

On the proposal of parliament 
chase the Bulstrode papers, her 
with characteristic public spi 
dressed the following handsome 
to the Speaker, which is now 
from the original :— 

To the Right Hon. Arthur On 

SIR, 

As soon as I was acquainted w 
proposal you had made in the H 
Commons, in relation to my 
collection of manuscripts, I in 
my mother of it, who has given th 
of Portland and me full powe 
therein as we shall think fit ; th 
am told the expense of collectin 
was immense, and that if they y 
be dispersed they would probab 
for a great deal of money, yet as 
has been named, and as I know 
my father’s, and is my mother’s 
tion that they should be kept to 
I will not bargain with the pub 
give you this trouble, therefore, 
quaint you that I am ready to ac 
your proposal on condition th 
great and valuable collection sl 
kept together in a proper reposit 
an addition to the Cotton Libra 
be called by the name of The Hi 
Collection of Manuscripts. 

I hope you do me the justice 
lieve that I do not consider ‘th 
sale for an adequate price; bu 
idea is so right, and so agréea 
what I know was my father’s 
tion, that I have a particular 
tion in contributing all I can to 
tate thesuccess of it. Iam, 
Your most obedient, humble Se 

M. CAVENDISH POR 
mother of the late and grandi 
of the present Duke of Portland. 

April 3, 1753. 

PERSIAN VERSE translated 
ENGLISH PROSE. 

I saw my moon-like helene 
garden, gathering roses; ¢ th 
wounded her hands, but she 
smiled. I asked the cause ¢ 
laughter; in answer, sbe cre 
rose from envy of superior cB 
wounded my hands. 

VERSIFIED. 4 
ly as the moon my 
alld roses bath’d in dew 
The thorns her snowy fingers 

Breathless to her I mae 
he only smil’d, and yes, ® 

. The mest of my pre 
Angry to see themselves 0 

The roses fly to aeNOV 
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NOVELTIES OF FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


aie 


ys, REMAINS Of the EMPEROR NAPO- 
LEON, brought from St. Helena, and 
published by Santini, his Valet. 


(Concluded from our last.) 

THOUSAND follies were com- 
A mitted at Berlin at the time of 
the declaration of war, A few head- 
strong youths went so far as to sharpen 
their sabres under the very windows of 
the French Ambassador: it was pro- 
bably in order to save us the trouble 
of putting a fine edge upoa them, for 
afew days afterwards these very sabres 
no longer belonged to their masters, 
whocame and modestly deposited them 
at our feet. 

My van-guard encountered the Prus- 
sians. The king’s brother who com- 
manded them, a brave soldier, was 
killed while fighting sword in hand with 
aquarter-master ; a part of the enemy 
were cut to pieces ; those who remained 
were Our prisoners, and very few es- 
caped. I then put myself as the head 
of thearmy, as the Prussians waited for 
meat Jena. This was one of the most 
glorious days of my life. The Prussian 
army was annihilated ; and soon after 

this much boasted kingdom was on the 
| brink of being no longer reckoned 
among the European powers. 

France had now to make up for allthe 
gold which for the last twenty-five years 
she had lavished in Prussia. I drew 
large sums out of it; but they were 
s lever equivalent to what she had 
received from us during the time we 
had the misfortune of dreading her 
power, 

[had great designs on Prussia; 
and it was not until some days after, the 
peace of Tilsit that I abandoned them, 


out of friendship forthe Emperor Alex- 


ander, who nevertheless was ignorant 
of my intention. 
h knew from the best sources that 
the majority of the Prussians were 
much inclined towards a less despotic 
sorernment. I had arranged every 
os A & manner so as to offer a con- 
. onal monarchy to Prussia,through 
‘ae of its principal magistrates; 
ers d have left them under no re- 
in whatever, and without inter- 
woul — them in the least ; they 
ne lus have chosen that form of 
frament which best suited them. 


USsian 


that it 8 were so terribly in disorder, 


Was sufficient fur me to ma- 


t the battle of Austerlitz, the 


neeuvre on their left extremity and on 
their centre, in order to compel them 
to lay down their arms. I did nothing 
out of respect for the Emperor of Aus- 
tria, The Russians were at liberty to 
withdraw ; I was generous, Alexander 
repaid me with ingratitude ; but some 
time after he made common cause with 
the Prussians, and again marched 
against me. 

The battle of Eylau was one of the most 
sanguinary in which I had ever com- 
manded. The Russians there showed 
themselves worthy of their adversaries ; 
the French performed prodigies of va- 


lour. I remained master of the field, | 


but it cost me dear; two more such 
victories, and I should have been oblig- 
ed to recross the Rhine and commence 
anew campaign. 

The victory of Friedland was less 
dearly purchased and much more deci- 
sive. It brought on the peace of Til- 
sit, surnamed by the soldiers “ the 
peace of three Emperors,’’ because in 
fact three emperors were present to 
ratify it. 

This peace, which saved the King 
of Prussia, (for whom I was preparing 
to cut out work in his own states,) I 
should not have consented to, had I not 
previously had occasion to captivate 
the esteem and the friendship of the 
young Emperor Alexander, and that, 
with a view to the great designs which 
I had formed on the Spanish house of 
Bourbon, 

Under the head of the “ Spanish 
war,’ are some valuable and highly 
interesting facts; he thus introduces 
the subject: 

I occupied the throne of the Bour- 
bons; nothing was more natural than 
that all who formed part of this family 
should continually be disposed to injure 
me one time or other. 

To expel this family from the thrones 
of Europe, was most certainly the best 
thing 1 could do for my own safety and 
that’of my successors. In fact, as long as 
a Bourbon occupied a throne,that crown 
which I had received by_ the general 
consent of the nation, would always have 
been ina very precarious state. This 
is, no doubt,a truth apparent to all; 
a truth flowing from the sceptre I had 
acquired, and which all the reasoning 
in the world will not metamorphese into 
sophistry. Now, should the impartia- 
lity of my contemporaries be ae = 
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that of future generations, in order to 
sanction this truth, what will then be- 
come of the vulgar accusation of exces- 
sive ambition? It will share the same 
fate with all the false judgments of the 
ignorant; the world will despise it, in 
order to render homage to truth. 

Charles the Fourth, it is true, con- 
ducted himself greatly to my advan- 
tage. Would his son have imitated 
him? I know not; but even should 
I have been certain of it, that would 
not have done away with the necessity 
of expelling him from the throne. I 
wished to build for ages, and the very 
existence of my edifice was menaced by 
the existence of a Bourbon king. 

If 1 had no reason to complain of 
Charles the Fourth personally, it was 
not the same with his government. Far 
from seeing that the Continental block- 
ade was severely maintained in terms 
of our conditions, it protected the Eng- 
lish smugglers with all its power. This 
was calculated to afflict me in the ten- 
derest part. However this was, I 
should have checked my disappoint- 
ment for some time longer, had not the 
troubles which suddenly sprung up in 
that kingdom, imperiously marked the 
favourable moment for the execution 
of my projects. 

I was at peace with the North. The 
Emperor of Russia and myself had se- 
cret conferences together, but I was not 
yet sufficiently acquainted, to confide 
in him. However, I urged him gently, 
and ina manner calculaied to inspire 
confidence. It was not without success; 
for he frankly told me, that, had the 
affairs of Europe permitted him, he 
wished, once for all. to put it out of the 
power of the Turks to alarm his domi- 
nions. Now, it appeared to me, this 
was the favourable opportunity for 
confiding to him my designs on Spain. 
{ communicated to him the motives 
which determined me: they appeared 
to him conclusive; and he told me, 
(these are hisown words): “1 should 
act towards them in the same way, 
(J’en ferais de méme).’ We then 

took a mutual oath—he, that he would 
injure me in nothing respecting my 
war with Spain; and IT, that I would 
do nothing against him in the war 
which he projected against the Turks. 
If it happened otherwise, it is not the 
ae that we both kept our good 


The ridiculous ambition of Godoy, 


Prince of ‘Peace, had put every thing 
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topsy-turvy in the royal famic. 
Queen, who was the oul l of theec, : 
Saw matters only superficial] Chi: t, 
LV. being old and infirm me “wh 
every thi , ‘teal eet 
y thing. The political ignoran 

of Godoy, and his ridiculous ambiti = 
had alienated all hearts from hi . 
His intrigues and connexions hai 
placed the royal family at drawn dar 
gers with its chief. The opportuni d 

nen : unity 
was excellent, and I seized upon it: 
nevertheless, I had no intentioy of 
ne so suddenly against the Spanish 
Bourbons, who had put themselves j, 
my power; but two memoirs whic 
Savary brought to me from Madrid, 9) 
the moral, political, and financial sits. 
tion of Spain, decided me in placing 
the royal family in private confiae. 
ment. My armies then entered Spain; 
among the generals who commande 
them there were great captains, but 
the eye of the master was require! 
there more than any where else, | 
never forgave myself for not conduct. 
ing this war myself: it is a great blot 
in the history of my enterprizes ; forby 
confining myself exclusively to that 
great work, by directing it myself, | 
should have conducted it successfully, 
and Spain would not have been the 
theatre of so many horrors. ‘The 
means which, at this epoch, were in 
my power, are a guarantee for this a 
sertion. 

Napoleon next alludes to his Bro- 
thers. 

Among the causes of the reverses 
and disappointments which I had ex: 
on ese either in Spam or ele 
where, I ought to include the almost 
entire nullity of my brothers, exce) 
Lucien, who might have rendered * 
great services, had I not, from his ill 
will towards me, been constrained (0 
remove him. The other three h 
neither capacity nor strength of ¢ 
vern the kingdom of bana be 
necessary consequence was, t ae 
the labour devolved upon me; a 7 
given rise to the report, that in ten 
ing sceptres upon them, I only m an 
to make use of them as my lieutel om 
This assertion, whatever may 
been the facts to support it, 1S — 
false. It is true, l transinitted ap 
tions to my brothers, and arg 
them orders, but (and the pro i, 
not wanting,) their incapact “ te 
at times, their ill-will, fore marth 
act thus towards them. to gore 
it will be said, ought only tv §° his 
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-< people in the sense of their interests 
‘- genius. This is morally 
and of thei £ ; ; ae 
true for all other princes; but it will 
not be denied that the case was 
very different with respect to my bro- 
thers. Certainly had the new kings of 
spain, Naples, and Holland, wished 
«o govern conformably to the wishes 
and to the tastes of their people, they 
vould immediately have broken off 
with me; even, perhaps, had they been 
forced to make common cause with my 
yemies. What, then, would have be- 
cone of their thrones, which they could 
ouly have possessed so long as they could 
ie supported by the strength and the 
slory of mine? It would have ex- 
nerienced the fate of the throne of Na- 
ples, when Murat abandoned my cause 
in order to please his subjects. It is 
thus that in — two and two do 
not always make four. 

The nat in Spain was prolonged; J 
thought ’ regs “ rite as oo 
ntience of the Spaniards ; but I was de- 
This people, (1 only render it 
justice) in its misfortune, showed itself 
superior to all other nations, ancient 
and modern; there never was but one 
opinion on that subject. Among this 
people an unanimous and natural des- 
peratioa was diffused into all classes of 
both sexes. A virgin and a prostitute, an 
honest man and a robber, all united, 
without repugnance, in killing aFrench- 
man: this effected more than ten armies. 
Wad the French, in 1814, only been 
oue half inspired in a similar manner, 
the allies would never have returned 
totheir homes. This is the more true, 
‘s independent of our desperation, we 
should have had more than what the 
Spaniards had, viz. an army of old sol- 
diets ready to form itself trom the re- 
mains of our armies. 
hand the idea of an invasion had united 
" hearts among the Spaniards ; but 
the French became disunited at the ap- 
ony of the allies: this was, it is 
tm. the work of some men whom his- 
i will either proclaim traitors or ho- 
hest nen, Perhaps also, and to be 
8 fowards the French, power is not 
at to every nation to arm them- 

°s with equal desperation ; to make 
negation of every thing, of their pro- 
iPad ar lives, of their dearest 
in order to throw fre bi ade “the 
h : _fire-brands at the 
sg enemies ; all this has been 
Then > Spaniards. 
‘ otephine ons pS fragment, entitled 
} ONTHLY M arie-Louise.” It is 
AG, No, 362, 


On the other _ 


valuable from the tribute paid to the 
former. 

The mortal whom events, and per- 
haps, also, the eternal decrees, call to 
the government of nations, is, without 
contradiction, the man who belongs 
the least to himself. I was, more than 
all others ona throne, a man of this 
character ; I owed more to the French 
than my royal predecessors; I was 
elected by the people, and not its mas- 
ter, by birthright; I had placed France 
in the first rank of European powers. 
This was imposing; but, in order to 
secure its stability, I required an heir, 
and, in this respect, Josephine was 
hopeless. 

I do not believe that in the whole 
universe there was a woman who suited 
me better than my first consort. She 
knew how to mingle with my tastes, 
my habitudes, my principles, my hu- 
mour, and my will; all this was na- 
tural to her; she was the person of her 
sex with whom I most delighted to 
live—with whom I have experienced 
more of domestic happiness. These 
truths, which our separation would 
seem to contradict, are not the less 
as immutable as the light. Had my 
first consort given me an livir, how- 
ever important it was for iny glory and 
the illustration of my family, to ally 
myself with the daughter of kings, 
that alliance would never have taken 
place. This acknowledgement I owe 
to the memory of a woman whom the 
French have not sufficiently known,’ 
and which my interest, perhaps, has 
consigned to the tomb. 

Had it not formed part of my character 
to shew myself superior to every kind of 
disappointment, I would, at the time of 
my separation from Josephine, have 
proved to the French that it was on my 
parta great sacrifice made to their happt- 
ness and future tranquillity. Ionly spoke 
of it slightly, and this trait of character 
and of firmness has unjustly placed me 
in the rank of the ungrateful, by those 
men who date my troubles from the 
day in which I divorced my first con- 
sort. This is one more reproach from 
which my conscience entirely absolves 
me. 

My union with the daughter of Fran- 
cis I]. satisfied at the same tune my 





= 


* Bonaparte had only himself to blame, 
if the excellent counsels which his consort 
gave him are not come to the knowledge 
of the public. He never would’permit her 
name to appear any where. . 
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policy and my personal felicity. The 
rank of Arch-Duchess, her youth and 
her candour, promised me many days 
of glory and of happiness; soon after 
she bore me a son. As aman, I had 
no longer any thing to desire; butasa 
sovereign, and called to great affairs, it 
was othcrwise. I believed that it be- 
longed to my glory and the interest of 
the French, to seeure them and the 
other nations of Europe from a great 
future servitude. This project, en- 
tively in favour of the independence of 
the European states, was reputed the 
act of an insatiable ambition. The most 
absurd ideas were attributed to me ; 
and that of an universal monarchy in 
Europe, wes a project impracticable in 
the age in which we live. Whereas, 
my object was solely to prevent the 
Baskirs and the Cossacks from one day 
giving the knout to the inhabitants of 
Warsaw, Vienna, Berlin, and even 
Paris. The idea prevailed that ambi- 
tion alone directed my steps towards 
Russia. If the other sovereigns did 
not immediately oppose it, the reason 
was, that they were not in a condition to 
do so; but some time later they lifted 
up the mask. 

The observations of this great man 
on the war in Russia are so doubly in- 
teresting at this moment, that we hesi- 
tate not in exceeding our usual limits 
in order to give place to them. 

The continental blockade was con- 
ceived in the interest of those nations 
who repulsed it, because they did not 
understand it; it is the fate of great 
enterprizes that they are beyond the un- 
derstanding of the vulgar. My war 
against Russia, which had no other ob- 
ject but to deliver Europe from the 
chains which, with a giant-arm, the 
Czars were daily forging against it, 
has created me enemies among nations 
whose friendship I wished to preserve. 

Five years have ‘scarcely elapsed 
since I marched against Russia, when 
already the enormous increase of her 
power justifies my motive in wishing 
to put a curb upon her ambition. Po- 
land is now under the yoke of the 
Muscovites ! 

The slavery of Europe will com- 
mence with Turkey. I now under- 
stand the words which the Emperor 
Alexander addressed: to me at one of 
our secret interviews : * As soon as the 
affairs of Europe will permit, I-wish to 
put it out of the power of the Turks (o 
See ny dominions.» The Czar will 

> the frst eccasion fo tumble the 
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order of the Crescent, I have had | 


in my possession that the cabinetorg 


Petersburg is upon the Watch for ever, 


thing likely to createem 
the Grand ‘Belinie, The a 
tween the two powers will try ad 
doubtful: for such is the defect f 
the Turkish government, that sha 
= hattle be ets Constantinople will 
ecome a chapel of eas 
of the Czars. . oe 

There is only one power which my 
yet save Europe from the inevitah) 
consequences of the success of the Ris. 
sians beyond the Bosphorus, and thy 
power is England. 

Should this latter power hesitate i 
opposing the Czars in the dismember. 
ment of the heritage of the Sultan 
she will one day run the risk of losinga 
great part of her maritime superiority! 
The result will be that England vill 
not suffer the Russian flag to be estab- 
lished inthe Ottoman Ports. It is thu 
that Europe will owe its independence 
to the rivalry of these two great powen, 
We may also affirm that by ably stat 
ing from this point, the political sys 
tem of other governments will be founl 
entirely traced out. 

The Russians are at this day on the 
continent what the English are on the 
ocean; so that the best thing which 
the other nations can do, is, to encot- 
rage these two great powers to cut eat 
other’s throats. When two super 
lions, the terror of the forests, happet 
to seize each other by the mane, ver 
ill-advised will the other animals & 
in wishing to separate them ; upon the 
destruction of the two combatants dt 


arned that the Emperor Alexaule 
tad declared, that before the om 
of two years, Poland should a 
part of his dominivns. I thoug ‘ 
prevent him. A man, who . 
being well informed on the oe : 
said, that I committed a great Pe 
not re-establishing the kingdom i 
land upon a solid basis, by gt 
the neighbouring powers 12 its P hi 
vation; but however 4 ae 
might appear, I did not thin "he 
bound to do it, and the character 
Poles was the cause of it. 

* This passage is the m 
is dated a the 27th November, 
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My arrival in the second capital of 
the Czars was signalized by a succession 
of military triumphs, such as there is 
no example of in the annals of the 
yorld. The intrepidity alone of my 
troops was sufficient to prepare me for 
reverses» I was obliged to seize the 
pridle of the horses and the collarof 
the foot soldier, in order to prevent 
them from advancing. I decimated 
forty-five Chasseurs for having sabred, 
without orders, a squadron of the Rus- 
sian Imperial Guard. It was a real 
outrage of valour and intrepidity against 
anenemy, who on their side, fought 
well; this is a justice which I must ren- 
der tothe Russians. 

Certain political frequenters of pub- 
lic places, have purposely condemned 
my expedition to Russia. Poor igno- 
rauts! who cannot perceive, that at 
Moscow, the destinies of the world were 
at stake. It was doing a great deal to 
have engaged in so great a work for the 
interests of other men. Lad I con- 
quered, the ancient manner of govern- 
ing nations would have been for ever 
annihilated, the universe would have 
taken another form; had I failed, the 
sovereigns would again find themselves 
inasituation to govern the people as 
in times past, provided at all times that 
the people did not decide to brave the 
bayonets of the sovereigns. It was the 
ancient régime in presence of the new. 
The elements have decided in favour of 
the former, 

Fortune commanded me to die by 
the sideof my soldiers in retreat; but 
honour and the urgency of saving the 


| empire from total ruin, made it impe- 


ative On me to return instantly to 
Paris, where I arrived only in time to 
intimidate the traitors, who a short 
time after, opened the gates of the ca- 
pital to the allies. s 
Had I heen killed in the retreat from 
Moscow, the Bourbons would not have 
reigned in France. 
_ My name would have been wanting 
 thearmy ; that, perhaps was of some 
or a ai but would have decided 
othing, because there would have suc- 
ese 7 a number of good captains 
. . up under my own eye, and 
. ¢ of rivalling the best generals of 
in aumbee who at that time were few 
In this state of thin 
gs and at that 
oe the Bourbons had not even a ray 
‘ ke me factions might have for 
the — troubled the interior; but 
Press Regent and my son were 


there: twenty-four hours would have 
sufficed them to crush the factions, as 
the army and four-fifths of the nation 
were devoted to my son. The Em- 
press had still the resource of restoring 
Italy to her father, who for this consi- 
deration, would have risen up against 
; p agains 
the enemies of his grandson. The in- 
terests of Austria were, at that time, 
different from what they became two 
years later. 
_ The losses which we had sustained 
in Russia, were soon almost entirely 
repaired. The sacrifices of the nation 
had been worthy of itself. In the 
month of February I was again for- 
midable in the ess of Germany. 
There, without doubt, I would have re- 
gained my first superiority, had all 
my enemies been on the field of battle. 
Unfortunately I had left some at Paris, 
who being the less conspicuous, were 
on that account only the more dan- 
gerous. England, which in order to 
consummate my ruin, would have 
sought out adversaries even in the how- 
els of the earth, had traitors in her pay 
in the first constituted bodies of the 
empire. I perceived this when I was 
in the presence of the Legislative As- 
sembly. 

One of them, seated on bags of Eng- 
lish guineas, attacking me in the abuse 
of his power, dared to point me out to 
the reproaches of the nation. This man 
well merited a dungeon: even had his 
intentions been good, the moment cho- 
sen to proclaim them was sufficient to 
have rendered him culpable in the eyes 
of his sovereign. 

Suppose even that my actions had 
been in asense contrary to the consti- 
tutions which I had sworn to defend, 
was the moment in which I was about 
to present myself before the armies of 
Europe, the time to publish to the 
world that I possessed neither the en- 
tire esteem of the nation, nor its entire 


confidence? I appeal to the most in- | 


dulgent policy, what sovereign would 
not have called upon the tribunals to 
pronounce sentence on such a crime? 
Had I commanded justice to have been 
exercised towards this traitor, and 
five or six others who were no better, the 
Cossacks never would have encamped in 
the Thuilleries. Every act of misplaced 
indulgence is care! more dangerous 
than a political homies ee : 

My departure for Dresden had en- 
larged the field for the secret machina- 


tions of the traitors concealed in the ca- 
pital, 
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pital, and in some other great cities of 
the empire. Soon afterwards false re- 
ports and alarming intelligence were 
circulated among all classes. This 
state of affairs placed me between two 
lines of almost insurmountable dan- 
gers, those of the interior and those from 
without. The affair of Leipsic and 
our retreat on the Rhine, put the finish- 
ing stroke to our misfortunes. 

France was invaded ; affairs however 
were not yet desperate, and the soil of 
France would have become the grave 
of the allied armies, had the French of 
1814, been only the French of 1812! 
But treason had provided for all. Par- 
ties were formed under the influence of 
several chiefs: irresolution and in- 
quietude passed from the citizens into 
the administration ; from thence a ho- 
micidal indolence in the supplies of the 
armies, and effeminacy inthe mayors and 
prefects in the recruiting of them. The 

overnment, overcome with stupour, 

new not what it did, nor what it had 
to do; the army alone well performed 
itsduty. These platoons of warriors, 
whose valour and patience were a pro- 
digy, were at .that time struggling 
against a million of men! 

The campaign of 1814was a master- 
= of the kind: any other general, 
ess broken down than I was, could 
have made as well as myself, an im- 
mortal campaign of it. Could it be 
otherwise with soldiers who valued 
neither the number of their enemies, 
nor fatigue, hunger, reverses, nor even 
death itself? 

Those men are much mistaken who 
believe that L rejected terms of peace 
at Chatillon, out of pure obstinacy. 
I had but too powerful motives for re- 
fusing them. Dispatches, seized three 
months before at Missenheim in the 
Hunds-Ruck, had informed me of the 
measure of outrages reserved for me, 
if after having once submitted to the 
yoke, I should not have sufficient force 
to struggle against one of the three 
northern powers, which England would 
have protected with its gold. 

1 was conqueror of Europe during 
fifteen years, ten of which I had the 
honour to sway the sceptre of a great 
nation, and my consort was the daugh- 
ter of kings. Was it with all these 
titles that I could accept of disgrace 
and infamy ? 

_ And the allies also had their reasons 
for offering me peace at Chatillon. The 
more they advanced into France, the 
more they feared they would not be 
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able fo get out of it, The fate of my. 
troops in Spain alarmed them j, ..) 
away that they marched ieakne 
and with the greatest precautis ingly 
that they followed the instructi te 
Bernadotte, which, had they oo ut 
been constantly followed, would ha 
given me time to annihilate the allie 
army. Not that the counsels of Berna. 
dotte were foolish, but they were ou 
of season, as the French were no longer 
what they had been. I shal] sive a 
extract of these very instructions. 

“Prudence and moderation ought, as 
much as force, to direct the operations o 
the allied Sovereigns on the French ter}. 
tory. Care must be taken not to eXasye. 
rate the inhabitants. Although not subject 
to acts of desperation, yet, if in couse. 
quence of bad treatment they are reduced 
to it, the armies of their Majesties will hay: 
much to suffer. If the enemies, whic 
Napoleon has in the interior, do not tak 
advantage of circumstances to alienate 
from him the hearts of the people, it is not 
unlikely that numerous battalions vill 
joinhim. However few in number may 
be the army under his command, the allied 
sovereigns will not forget to keep then- 
selves on their guard against the boldness 
and the desperation of his manceuvres."— 
Extract from the Note remitted by Bern. 
dotte, Crown Prince of Sweden, to their 
Majesties the Allied Sovereigns, the \sth 
of December, 1813. 

In offering me terms of peace at Clia- 
tillon, the allies being uncertain of their 
ground, had no other object in view 
but to postpone their intentions for 
year, in order to have more time for 
reflection, and then to return to coll 
plete my ruin. I knew their inlet 
tions and wished to defeat them; tle 
more so, as I had yet the means of ° 
iug so with honour. — In fact, althoug! 
it has been obstinately denied, 
on the eve of giving to the world the 
spectacle of a single power, anni 
ing on its own territory, all - by 
mies of Europe. I had succeeded, 0) 
manceuvres which military mel . 
alone appreciate, in turning the * 
tious of theallies: a few days anor 
their communications would have ihe 
intercepted ; all the garrisous 0 - 
north were to receive intelligen®” 
the day and the hour for 4 eit 
movement to co-operate in suc tha bi 
with my principal maneuvre, the al- 
would lave been a miracle gs al 
lies to have eseaped: add meng 
a great movement was (0 0 
effected in a part of Champagne’ 
Lorraine, a movement whieh, posit 
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sition in which the enemy would 
have found themselves, would have 
heen worth an army to me. 

Will it now be credited that the man 
yhohad combined and arranged all the 
parts of this great manoeuvre, should 
have been prevented entirely from see- 
ie the execution of it by his own 
fult? This fact however is establish- 
elhyevidence. ; 

Without any political necessity, but 
solely to trauquillize the empress, 1 
dispatched a courier to her with a de- 
tailed plan of all the operations which 
| was about to put in force. Unfortu- 
nately this courier fell into the hands 
ofthe enemy, and with him all my dis- 
patches. 'T his misfortune cost me a 
throne! 

We now hasten to close this interest- 
ing volume by a few extracts under the 
head of “ Waterloo.” 

I began the campaign by successes ; 
the inconceivable battle of Waterloo 
destroyed all,except what was not per- 
mitted to mortals to deprive me of, 


, viz: the great actions of my brilliant 


career, 

Were I not an enemy to fatalism, I 
should believe that Waterloo was writ- 
ten from all eternity to the advantage 
of the English and the Prussians. We 
commenced the battle like warriors ac- 
customed to conquer, but one half of 
ourarmy terminated it like militia, 
who stood fire for the first time. Were 
| to live for ages, when speaking of 
Waterloo, I should never alter my opi- 
nion, 

Wellington in that day, passed from 
me extremity to the other. He had 
posted his army in such a manner as 
tohave rendered it liable to have been 
tut to pieces even to the last seldier. 

Marshal Ney who immediately per- 


ceived it, told me,- that —- the- 


nglish general had betted in London, 
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that he should be defeated at Mont St, 
Jean. However, the Prussians came 
up and circumstances were no longer 
the same. The allies gained a complete 
victory. In point of easy glory the 
English general was fully gratified. He 
was indebted to the Prussians for his 
commission of a “ great captain;” and it 
only remains for fim to prove his title 
to it. I ought to have the more credit 
for what I say in this respect, as I al- 
ways took pleasure in sendering jus- 
tice to those generals who fought against 
me, é 

It only remains for me to make a de- 
claration to my age and to posterity, 
and one which I do with the most 
heartfelt pleasure. 

If I have displayed in misfortune a 
rare firmness, a constancy superior to 
the evil intentions of my oppressors, 
these great qualities are not entirely 
owing to the force of my mind: but 
friendship comes in for its share in the 
stoicism of which I have given proof! 

Bertrand, the Montholons, Las-Casas, 
Gourgaud, Marchand, and in fine, ge- 
nerally all those who followed me to 
the rock of exile, what have they not 
done in order to render my residence 
more supportable? What have they 
not imagined to extend over my mis- 
fortunes the veil of hope? They did 
not always abuse my patience; but 
from time to time, I took delight in the 
sweet illusions which they created. 
These were so many bappy moments 
snatched from the mass of my sorrows. 
Who will recompence these heroes of 
fidelity? Mankind? J doubt it. My 
consort or my son? Will the power 
be left them? It is then to HIM whogo- 
verns the universe, to whom I bequeath 
this sacred duty: if HE be what I love 
to believe, the incomparable devotion 
of my generous friends will receive an 
incomparable reward. 








NEW PATENTS AND MECHANICAL INVENTIONS. 


Ty GEORGE SHOOBRIDGE, of Hounds- 
ditch, and WILLIAM SHOOBRIDGE, 
of Marden, Kent, for a Substitute for 
Flax, or Hemp, and for Manufac- 
luring the same.—Feb. 1820. 

substitute for flax or hemp 
pred proposed, is the fibrous sub- 
re Ay hich nature produces between 

Zz i or Core, and the outer bark or 

fbrone the hop-bind, and the said 

sil pe eance is separated from the 
pith or core, and from the said bark 


or rind, and is manufactured or made 
fit for the purposes to which flax or 
hemp are applied, in the following 
First, We take the hop-binds in their 
green state immediately after the hops 
have been gathered, and we cut them 
into lengths of about four feet (or more 
or less,) and when so cut mto lengths, 
we tie them up in bundles of any size 
convenient to be handled, and not too 


large: for the depth of the vrs, ae 
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which they are to be immersed, as 
hereafter described. The sooner this 
is done after the hops are gathered the 
better, as the difficulty of afterwards 
separating the fibrous part is increased 
if the hop-binds be suffered to dry before 
the process commences. 

Second, The said bundles, without 
suffering them to dry, are to be im- 
mersed in hot or boiling water in ves- 
sels of sufficient capacity, and kept in 
hot or boiling water till, on the trial, 
the fibrous or flaxy part is found to se- 
parate easily from the pith or core ; or, 
which is a more economical method 
than that which we usually follow, the 
said bundles of hop-binds, cut into 
lengths as aforesaid, are immersed in 
running or in standing water, the 
softer the water is the better it answers, 
and are kept under the same by stones 
or weights laid npon them till, on trial, 
it was found that the fibrous or flaxy 
part can be easily stripped from the 
pith or core. This is seldom effected 
in less than eight days, and sometimes 
it requires two or three weeks, accord- 
ing as the hops have been suffered to 
remain ungathered for a longer or 
shorter time by favourable or unfa- 
vourable weather, and depending also 
on the quality of the water in which 
the bundles are kept immersed. 

Third, When the steeped hop-binds 

are found ready for the process, the 
fibrous or flaxy substance is, along 
with the outer bark or rind, separated 
from the pith or core in the following 
manner: posts or benches, of heights 
convenient for the men, women, and 
children employed, are provided ; into 
these are driven iron nails in pairs, or 
pieces of iron in pairs, presenting angu- 
lar edges in such a manner, that the 
tops of the said nails or pieces of iron 
shall stand a few inches above the posts 
or benches in which they are fastened, 
and be close at the bottom, and a little 
open at the top of each pair. To these 
pairs of nails, or of pieces of iron, we 
give the name of strippers, and they 
are used as follows: the work people 
take the pieces of hop-bind by one end, 
one or two pieces at a time, and, plac- 
ing them in the strippers, which they 
enter toa greater or less depth, accord- 
ing to their respective sizes or diame- 
ters, the work-people draw them 
through thestrippers more or less often, 
till the fibre and bark is stripped frem 
the pith or core, drawn up in balls or 
lumps at the back of the strippers. 

Fourth, The said balls or lumps of 


New Patents und Mechanical Inventions, 


(Jan, } 

fibre and bark are taken off fron 9. 
back of the strippers as quickly oo 

are produced, by women or childre 

whose business it is to draw them - 
again into length with their fingers * 
to lay them down, in order that they 
may, when dried as hereafter directe/ 
be in a fit state for the subsequea; 
manipulations, 

Fifth, When the fibre and bark hay, 
been disentangled from the lumpy sta 
in which they are found at the back of 
the strippers, and brought into longi. 
tudinal arrangement, they should }p 
taken up in convenient handfuls ayj 
rinced in water, to separate, as mu¢) 
as can in this way be separated, of the 
vegetable gluten or mucilage which ai. 
heres to the fibre. 

Sirth, The fibrous or fiaxy material 
thus separated from the pith or core, 
and rinced or washed as has been i. 
rected, is to be spread out to dry in the 
sun and air, or, if the weather be unk. 
vourable, on hurdles or any kind of 
shelves made under sheds, or it may 
be dried by stoves or on kilns, The 
sooner this is done the better. 

Seventh, When thoroughly dry, the 
fibrous material is beaten by the hand 
with mallets, batons, or rods, or ay 
other means, for the purpose of break 
ing and reducing the bark or rind that 
still adheres to it, toa state of powder; 
a great part of which aay then 
shaken from the flaxy fibre, which i 
then to be dressed by hackling, or #l 
or any of the usual means employed t 
dress and prepare hemp or flax, fo 
the different purposes of manulactet 

Eighth, When we wish to obtain the 
fibrous substance in its longest stale 
which is more useful for some purpos 
of manufacture ; then, instead of a 
ing the steeped hop-binds throug a 
strippers as before directed, . rr 
the work-people to peel off by aid 
fibrous substance with its rind, w | 
is then to be dried, and — 
beaten and dressed as before a yal 
To WILLIAM ANNESLY, of “or 

for Improvements in the oy ~e 
of Ships’ Boats and other es 

June, 1821. 

The ‘improvement in cms 
ships’ boats and other vessels othe 
in making the hull of the same ect 
or more layers of planks, the orspit 
of the grain of the alternate lay shat o 

an 
ceeding from bow to cis fromm ot 
the intermediate layer an, vest 
nwale around and un os being 
to the other gunwale withou of 
























the keel, = — of 
ing well pinned, trenai 

te pane ae, ciiheut frame tim- 
“a beams, knees, breast-hooks, or 
_ The thickness and number of 
, vers of planks must depend upon the 
‘ th reauired for the tonnage of the 
siren 2 ie © hich she } 

vessel, and the service in which she is 
intended to be employed. pits 

The next improvement consists In 
making the keel in three thicknesses ; 
ihe middle, called the core of the keel, 
being of timber keyed together, and ly- 
ing horizontally fore an aft, which is 
to be cased with planks placed verti- 
cally on each side crossing the core, to- 
gether with a horizontal plank under 
the whole, called the sole, for the pur- 
pose of protecting the ends of the cross 
planking. . 

The third part of the improvement 
consists in producing, from a given 
model onasmall scale, aset of tempo- 
rary frames, or moulds, for the purpose 
of giving to the hulk of the vessel the 
same figure and relative proportion as 
themodel. To effect this object a mo- 
del is made out of a solid piece of soft 
wood to the shape required, according 
to the service for which the vessel is 
intended, upon a scale of not less than 
a quarter of an inch to a foot; to this 
are afixed a keel and cutwater, in 
such a manner as to be capable of being 
detached from the hull. This model 
isthen cut through at right angles to 
the keel, in as many places as the 
Wuilder intends to provide temporary 
frames for giving the layers of plank- 
lug their proper support and figure, 
while building the vessel. 

In the third course it is proposed to 
lay sheathing-paper dipped in tar, the 
joints being slightly caulked. The 
fourth course is also to he covered with 
sheathing fastened by wooden pegs, so 
tat no iron may- be in-the way of the 
augur; and the whole of the work may 

payed over with hot stuff and the 
paper put on instantly, so as to adhere 
+a pegs and shew a fair surface to 

¢ last course, by which moisture will 
ely resisted, and a consider- 
me [pense saved, A composition of 
a ae and linseed oil made fine, 
ud be well pressed into the seams 
be. ae and a very thin coat laid 
oe é last planking, would tend to 
ri 4 the wood from decay and se- 
deaon damp; or white lead and 
Soe cases may be preferred in 


layj 
“a ® on the wales, bends, mouldings, 


( 
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To CUARLES PHILLIPS, of Alje- 
marle Street, London, for Mw 
ments in the Apparatas for propelling 
tsar st ‘ and on Seanqvennnt in the 
construction of Vessels so propelled, 
—July, 1891 ' “en 
This invention consists in a method 

of propelling vessels on water by means 
of paddle-wheels which revolve hori- 
zoutally. It includes also a method of 
constructing and applying moveable 
paddles, which are made to descend 
into the water at that point of the 
wheel’s revolution where the paddle is 
to be brought into the action of rowing, 
and to ascend again out of the water 
when the full effective stroke is given. 
It is proposed to enclose between decks, 
all but the paddles in immediate ope- 
ration; by which contrivance, it is 
conceived, that vessels may be propel- 
led in high or rolling seas with 
greater effect, and will hence, be more 
safe and generally suitable. 


LIST OF PATENTS FOR NEW INVENTIONS. 


To James Gardner, of Banbury, ironmon- 
ger, for his machine preparatory to melting, 
in the manufacture of tallow, soap, and 
candles, aud which machine may be used for 
other similar purposes. 

To John Bates, of Bradford, machine- 
maker, for certain machinery for the purpose 
of feeding furnaces of every description, 
steam engines, and other boilers, with coal, 
coke, and fuel of every kind. 

To William Westley Richards, of Birming- 
ham, gun-maker, for his improvement in the 
construction of gun and pistol locks. 

To William Penrose, of Sturmmorgangs, 
Yorkshire, miller, for his various improve- 
meats in the machinery for propelling vessels, 
and in vessels so propelled. 

To Edward Bowles Symes, of Lincoln’s 
Inn, esq. for his expanding hydrostatic piston 
to resist the pressure of certain fluids, and 
slide easily in an imperfect cylinder. 

To Joseph Grout, of Gutter-lane, Cheap- 
side, London, crape manufacturer, for his new 
manufacture of crape, which he conceives will 
be of great public utility. 

To Neil Arnott, M.D. of Bedford-square, 
for his improvements connected with the 
production and agency of heat in furnaces, 
steam aad air engines, distilling, evaporating, 
and brewing apparatus. 

To Richard Macnamara, of Canterbury - 
buildings, Lambeth, esq. for his improvement 
in paving, pitching, and covering streets, roads, 
and other places. 

To John Collinge, of Lambeth, Sarrey, 
engineer, for his improvements on hinges, 
which he conceives will be of public utility. 

To Henry Robinson Palmer, of Hackney, 
civil engineer, for his improvements In the 
construction of railways, or trainroads, and 
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VARIETIES, LITERARY AND PHILOSO 
Including Notices of Works in Hand, Domestic and Fo 


[Jan, 


PHICAL, 
reign, 


= Ge 


HE revived art of Engraving on 
Wood, is about to be extensively 
and effectually applied to the illustra- 
tion of Bibles, Testaments, and Com- 
mon Prayer Books. In February will 
be published, in all the usual sizes, and 
varied bindings, at an advance of only 
four, five, or six shillings each, on 
different sized editions, the HoLy 
BIBLE, with Three Hundred Engrav- 
ings, copied by W. M. Craig, esq. from 
the designs of the great masters in the 
different schools of painting, and en- 
raved in a style of superior effect and 
ashe Whatever may have been the 
attempts hitherto made to illustrate 
Bibles in a pleasing and popular manner, 
this undertaking will unquestionably be 
the cheapest, most comprehensive, and 
complete that has ever been submitted 
to the world. For Pocket Bibles, im- 
pressions of one hundred and fifty, or 
upwards, of the best subjects will be 
taken on India Paper as proofs, and this 
edition, at the same extra cost of five 
Shillings, will form the most exqui- 
sitely beautiful edition of the Bible 
ever offered to the world. Ornamented 
Testaments of all sizes may in like 
manner be had, each illustrated by one 
hundred engravings, at two shillings 
above the usual price ; and the cheapest 
School Testaments will be prepared at 
only one shilling extra. Ornamented 
Common Prayer Books will also be 
prepared of every size, from the large 
octavo to the small 32mo, illustrated 
with sixty engravings, and may be had 
at one shilling and sixpence, or one 
shilling extra in every variety. By 
changing the inscriptions the engrav- 
ings will be adapted to Bibles and Tes- 
faments in all languages. Foreign 
booksellers and Missionary Societies, 
may be supplied with sets of the en- 
gravings with inscriptions in any lan- 
guage for the ornament and illustration 
of Bibles and Testaments, whatever be 
the language in which they are printed. 
The English editions into which the 
engravings will be introduced, will be 
the best that are produced at the au- 
thorised presses of the United Kingdom; 
and the Bibles, Testaments. and Com- 
mon Prayer Books, thus offered to the 
world, will, in consequence, unite 
every point of perfection. 
Foe on oars of Shakspeare, are at 
mis ine In course of publication, from 


pictures painted expressly 
SMIRKE, esq. RA and 7 Romy 


the finest style by the 
on engravers, 
iaving for the most part sah 
withene conbollid aide’ 9 Paice 
bered with engravings s0 indifiereyt, 
as to make their possessors conside 
them “ when so adorned, adorned thy 
least ;”° it is to supply such editions 
that the present work has been under. 
taken. Each play will furnish subjec 
for five elegant engravings, in addition 
to avignette: the aggregate number 
therefore, of the plates will be tm 
hundred and twenty-two! 

We are happy in having occasion to 
notice as being in the press, a Tow 
through Belgium, by his Grace th 
Duke of Rutland, embellished with 
plates after drawings by his accom. 
plished Duchess. The riches and c 
pabilities of Belgium deserve to be bet- 
ter known to the world, and it is 
pleasing to see the task undertaken by 
a Noble Author. 

An interesting volume is printing in 
square duodecimo, Brevier type, unde 
the title of the Anecdote Library. It 
will contain a Selection of the bes 
Anecdotes that ever have been printed: 
and constitute a volume of univers! 

ratification and use. Close printing 
or enabled the editor to include 
much letter-press as is contained it 
Andrews. Rede, Adams, and Serarl 
united, and ata sixth of the a 
It will comprise above 2000 anec otes. 

The Miscellaneous Tracts of the la 
W. Wirnerine, M.D. F.RS. &¢ = 
with a Memoir of the Author, < 
Withering, esq. F.L.S. &c. &- “a : 
lished with a portrait of Sah 
ing, in 2 vols, 8vo, are near : 

The Miscellaneous Works of ae 
GRATTAN are preparing for publicat 
in one volume, 8vo. she 

Travels multiply so fast, and ‘. ter 
so expensive, that it has been scale 
mined to compress the really T vels 
substance of the best Modern rv 
in all parts of the World, into h title 
volume in duodecimo, under on 
of the Universal Traveller. : of ih 
further to the intrinsic interes 00 en 
work, it will be enriched wit ts whieh 
gravings of the principal OTs J 
arrest the attention of traven®” 


excite the curiosity of readers), 
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Mr. CAMPBELL having finished his 
eyrvey of the Districts in Ireland and 
Seotland, which were the scenes of the 
events in OSSIAN, will immediately put 
to press 2 edition of those immortal 
Poems, With such notes, illustrations, ad- 
(ions, aud improvements, as will com- 
wand the respect of the literary worid, 

Mr. PEARSON, F.R.S. F.L.S. M.R.I. 
will shortly publish the Life of Wil- 
liam Hey, F.R.S. late Senior Sur- 
geon of the joneral Imfirmary at Leeds, 
in two parts; Part I. will contain the 
professional Life, with remarks on his 
writings, and Part Hf. the moral and 
social Life, with appendices. 

A work is preparing for publication, 
inone vol. Svo. called Europe; or, a 
general survey of the present situa- 
tion of the principal powers, with 
conjectures on their future prospects ; 
by acitizen of the United States. 

‘As some Teachers cf Youth prefer 
the form of Simple Question with An- 
swer, (o the principle of Questions with- 
out Answers; Mr. MITCHELL, author 
of several Elementary Works, has pre- 
pared a general view of every inipor- 
tant branch of knowledge, in a volume 
which he calls the Universal Catechist. 
Togive it greater effect, the subjects 
will be illustrated with 200 engravings, 
and it will be printed in a new manner, 
according to the invention by which 
Messrs, Applegath and Cowper pro- 
posed to confer so much beauty on Bank 
Notes. In matter, manner and form, 
it will constitute an unique volume. 

Dr. J. C. PRITCHARD, F.L.S. &e. 
has ready for publication a Treatise on 
the Diseases of the Nervous System, 
vol. 1. comprising convulsive and ma- 
uacel affections, The design of this 
work is to illustrate, by numerous 
cases of epilepsy, mania, chorea, and 
the diferent forms of _paralysis ;_ the. 
connection between affections of this 
class and a variety of disorders 
tena ones is preparing a Transla- 
Chest a treatise on the diseases of the 
an which they are described ac- 

ing to their anatomical characters, 


an di . 
| and their diognoses, established on a 


lew principle, by 1 
° means of accustie 
‘struments, ad 


An edition is 
With certain natj 
Celebrated L 


printing in London, 
a4 variations of the 
_ “egons Frangaises, which 
ear vey and La Place recently 
tes of or the schools and universi- 
the hi — and which has received 
Patis © fst sanctions in France. The 

‘ ition is in twe volumes, octavo, 

NTHLY Mag, No. 362. 





but the London one, will, with a view to 
economy, be printed in one duodecimo. 

The great French work on Egypt is 
to be continued under the sanction of 
the King of France, and agents are ap- 
pointed in London to receive subseri 
tions fer twenty-five monthly volumes 
of text, at 7s. 6d., and for 180 parts, of 
five plates, at 12s. 6d. 1¢ will consti- 
tute the greatest literary production 
that ever appeared. 

' We have been assured that the sale 
of Scottish novels has been unduly ex- 
aggerated, and that not more than 
12,000 of one novel has ever been sold. 
The profiés, therefore, are not more than 
a third of our late estimate. 

A new edition of Mr. Youna’s Far- 
mer’s Kalendar being called for, and 
the world being deprived by death of 
his further labours; Mr. Joun Mip- 
PLETON, author of the Middlesex 
survey, liberally_volunteered his ser- 
vices to confer on this national volume 
every possible perfection, and the edi- 
tion thus revised, will appear in a few 
days, in duodecimo, with engravings. 

Mr. JAMES Hoae, the Ettrick Shep- 
herd, will shortly publish in 3 vols, the 
Perils of Mav; or War, Women, and 
Witcheraft. 

Early in the ensuing month will be 
published Conversations on Mineralo- 
gy, with plates engraved by Mr. 
Lowry, in 12me. 

The next part of the Monthly Jour- 
nal of New Voyages and Travels will 


- consist of a Walk through the Maritime 


Provinces of China, by an Officer of an 
English Ship, wrecked on the Coast. 
Similar opportunities for viewing that 
secluded people never before were pre- 
sented to any European.—The uext 
part of the same Monthly Joarnal will 
contain the Narrative of alate Wreck 
of the Sophia on the Coast of Afri- 
ca, with the extraordinary adventures 
and disceveries of the crew, in their 
march through the interior. It is accom- 
panied by fine drawings, and forms the 
most interesting original work on Afri- 

ca which has lately appeared. 
Illustrations are announced of the 
History, Manners, and Customs, Arts, 
Sciences, and Literature of Japan, se- 
lected from Japanese manuscripts and 
rinted works, by M. TitstneH, for- 
merly Chief Agent of the Dutch East 
India Company at Nangasaki ; a gentle- 
man well known in India and Europe. 
This work will be accompanied by 
many coloured engravings, faithfully 
copied froin original Japanese paintings. 
3Y That 
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That delightful writer, Miss OP1E, 
has in the press Madeline, a tale, in 
twe vols. 

An alabaster sarcophagus, which 
lately arrived from Alexandria, has 
been uncased and deposited in the 


British Museum. It is nine feet long, 
and about four feet high, apparently 
of a single piece of very fine alabaster. 
It is shaped like a modern coffin, and is 
more than large enough to hold the 
mummy, with all its envelopes, which 
is presumed to have been deposited 
within this costly repositery. But its 
chief value are the innumerable hiero- 
glyphies which cover the sides, interior 
and exterior, from top to bottom. They 
are small. 
which there are long processions in 
various cireumstances aud attitndes, 
erect, linked together, towing galleys, 
bending as if in worship, &c. are from 
an inch to an inch and a half high. 


Between them are compartments of 


symbols, the eye, the ibis, the lotus, 
&ce. The serpent occurs frequently, 
and in some instances of considerable 
size, and with much exactness of detail. 
This noble work is supposed to be the 
coffin of Psammis. 

The New Society of Practical Medi- 
eine of London intend te publish quar- 
terly a Report of their Transactions, 
with original communications, &c. &c. 
in which practice will be preferred to 
theory. 

Early in January will be published 
The Annual Biography and Obituary, 
for the Year 1822, containing Memoirs 
of celebrated men who have died in 
1820-21.—The present volume will 
contain, Napoleon; the late Queen ; 
Lord Sheffield; Mrs. Piezzi; Mrs. 
Inchbald; Lord Malmesbury; Mr. 
Hayley; Sir Home Popham; Admiral 
Hunter;, Mr. Hatsell, Clerk of the 
House of Commons; Mr. Rennie; Mr. 
John Scott; Mr. Keats; Mr. Harris ; 
Dr. Kuox; Mr. C. Stothard, &c. 

An Atlas of Ancient Geography, by 
S. BUTLER, D.D. author of Modern 
and Ancient Geography, also an Atlas 
of Modern Geography, by the same, are 
in considerable forwardness. 

Mr. THOMAS GILL, Chairman of the 
Committee of Mechanics, in the So- 
ciety for the Encouragement of Arts 
Manufactures and Commerce, Adelphi, 
is about to commence a Technical Re- 
pository; containing practical infor- 
mation on subjects connected with 


iscoveries and improvements in the 
useful arts, 


The human figures, of 


(Jan, | 


Y publish y 
Stories, in 3 


Miss SPENCR will short} 
new work, entitled Old 
volumes, 

The Rev. Josuva MARspDEn 
of the Amusements of a 
uearly ready for publication, Fores 
Musings ; or, Delineations of Christig 
expericuce, in verses to which - 
prefixed Sketches of the early life gf 
theauthor, witha portrait, © 

We have to record a most extragr. 
dinary abuse of the liberty of the press 
in Edinburgh. A malignant newspaner 
was commenced under the title of Tp 
Beacon, and soon discontinued: but, 
libel having appeared on a Mr. Gibswp, 
that gentleman has commenced a sy} 
at law against the parties concemai, 
who appear to be one Mr. Doveiss 
CHEAPE, Advocate: Sir Wiity 
Rak, of St. Catherine’s, Baronet, his 
Majesty's Advocate for Scotland: 
JAMES WEDDERBURN, Esq. his Mi. 
jesty’s Solicitor-General for Scotland: 
JOHN HAY FORBES, Esq. Advorate, 
Sheriff-depute of the county of Perth; 
JOHN Hops, Esq. Advocate, and de. 
puty under the said Lord Advocate; 
Sir WALTER Score, baronet, principil 
clerk of Session, and Sheriff-depute 
the county of Selkirk; the Right Hon, 
WILLIAM ARBUTHNOT, Lord Provost 
of the city of Edinburgh, and secretary 
to the trustees fur fisheries and mani 
factures in Scotland ;‘ HENRY Howe 
DRUMMOND, Esq. Member of Parlia- 
ment for the county of Stirling; anl 
JOHN WAUCHOPE, Esq. writer to the 


ra Author 
M I8sion, has 


signet, and keeper of the register ¢ 


Hornings and Inhibitions ; all chaigel 
with “ combining, by contributions! 
money and otherwise, to support . 
said newspaper in its most wicked aut 
nefarious attacks upon the pursuer. 
The action concludes for 10,0001, 
damages, &c. 

or. Roorn's Letter to Mr. Malthws 
on the subject ef Population, — 
published in the course of the ensuilg 

onth. | | ; 
7 A Critical Dissertation on the ae 
and Principles of Taste, 1812 age 
tion, by M. M‘DERMOT, aut —s : 
Letter to the Rev. W. L. Bow “ 
his two Letters to the Right one 
Byron, in vindication of the Dele 
the Poetical Character of Pope. Abbe 

The Choir of Westminster mi 
during the Coronation of nt pa 
engraved by CHARLES cae ‘sia 
a picture by FREDERICK — rete 
finished, and will be publish 


days, pat 
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of Views in Paris and its en- 


Part § ; 

virons. engraved from drawings by 
FREDERICK NASH, is in great for- 
wardness. 


Mr, BRtTToNn’s History and Anti- 
quities of Canterbury Cathedral. con- 
sisting of 26 engravings by J. Le Keux, 
&e, and an ample portion of -letter- 
press. will be finished in March next. 
About the same time wiil be completed 
the fifth volume of the Architectural 
Antiquities of Great Britain, by the 
same indefatigable and tasteful anti- 

uary. This volume is in chronologi- 
cal arrangement: it classifies the ar- 
chitecture of this kingdom in 80 sn- 
perior engravings, mostly by S. Le 
Keux: and it is prefaced by an histori- 
eal and critical essay on the rise, pro- 
gress, and characteristics of ecclesias- 
tical architecture. 

The Genuine Remains, m prose and 
verse, of Samuel Butler, with notes 
by ROBERT THYER, are preparing for 
publication. This edition will comprise 
any original pieces never before pub- 
lished: and wilt be earefully revised, 
with additional notes and illustrations, 
forming 2 vols. Svo. It will be embel- 
lished with a portrait of butler, frem the 
original picture by Sir P. Lely, and a 
portrait of Thyer, from a painting by 
Romney, with numerous vignettes on 
wood, from original designs. 

_ A work called Stories after Nature, 
is in the press, in one volume. 

Eight Ancient Mysteries, founded on 
the Apocryphal New Testament, de- 
scribed; with copious extracts from 
the original MSS. in the British Mu- 
seu. Also someaccount of the Bre- 
thren of the Holy Trinity, a Guild of 
theCity of London, from their Chartu- 
lary inthe author’s possession, are the 
litles of a work written by Mr. HONE, 
and which will appear early-in the pre- 
‘eit month, together with his refuta- 
ror . the Quarterly Review, and a 
elached pamphlet of the Superflux of 
his Reading and Remarks. 
the e Rev, RusseLL Scorr has in 

press an Analytical Investigation 
of the Language of the Scriptures of the 
and New Testaments, concerning a 
nap carte in a Series of Lec- 
wintes ortsmouth, during the last 


The Rev. THomas FINC H, of Har- 


ow; has in the press, Elements of Self- 
Knowledge, or a familar Introduction 


\0 Moral Philosophy, principally adapt 


life ” young persons entering into active 
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Miss HILL, author of The Poet's 
= has in the press Constance, a 

e. 

Tasso, La Gerusalemme Liberata, 
48 me, is printing, by CORRALL, uni- 
formly with Horace, Virgil, and Ci- 
cero de Officiis, &c. recently published. 

In the press, Cases illustrative of the 
treatment of Diseases of the Ear, with 
practical remarks relative to: the Deaf 
anil Dumb, by JouN HARRISON CuR- 
Tis, Aurist to the King, &c. 

Speedily will be published, Instruc- 
tions for Civil and Military Surveyors, 
in Topographical Plan Drawing ; form- 
ing a Guide to the just conception and 
accurate representation of the surface of 
the earth, in Maps and Plans. Founded 
upon the 7 of Major John George 
Lehmann, by WILLIAM SEBORN, Lieut. 
H. P. 9th Infantry. The plates will be 
engraved by Lowry. Lelhmann’s Sys- 
tem of Topographical Plan-drawing, 
has met with the unanimous approba- 
tion of civil and military surveyors 
upon the continent; has been adopted 
in almost all topographical bureaus and 
mnilitary schools in Prussia, Saxony, 
Austria, and Russia; and, above all, 
received the highest encomiums from 
the Emperor Napeleon, the great Cap- 
tain of the age, and most competent 
judges of such subjects. 

In the Arctic Land Expedition Lieu- 
tenant Franklia, K.N. proceeded from 
York Factory towards their wintering 

round at Cumberland, a distance of 
about 900 miles from the coast.—Lien- 
tenant Franklin, Dr. Richardson, Mr. 
Back, and Mr. Hood, attended by the 
Orkneymen, who had been engaged to 
man the boats in the rivers of the in- 
terior, had worked in the Company’s 
service several years, and understood 
the language of many of the Indian 
tribes, left the factory on the 7th of 
September,- 1819. As the travellers 
advanced, the mild season not having 
yet begun to disappear, vast herds of 
grey «eer were observed passing the 
rivers towards the Esquimaux lands. 
They entered upon Lake Winnipie, at 
the farther side of which they had to 
encounter the grand rapid, extending 
nearly three miles, and abounding in 
obstructions quite insurmountable. 
Here they were obliged to drag their 
boats on shore, and carry them over the 
land. The woodsalong the banks were 
all in ablaze, it being the custom of 
the natives, as well as of the traders, 
to set fire to the trees, for the double 


purpose ef keeping off the cold — = 
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wolves. Theexpedition passed several 
other rapids and fatis, along a flat, 
woody, and swampy country, across 
five miles of which no eye could see. 
After a tedious journey of forty-six days, 
(the dangers and distresses of which 
rather increased thaw diminished as 
they advanced,) the expedition arrived 
at Cumberland, a post situated on the 
banks ofa beautiful lake, and steckaded 
against incursions of savages, the at- 
tacks of wolves and béars, and the more 
ferocious assaults of rival traders. Here 
the winter of 1819 was passed. In June 
1820 they set forward in canoes manned 
by Canadians. Onthe 29th of July they 
arrived at the north side of Slave 
Lake. A party of Copper Indians were 
engaged to accompany them, and they 
commenced the work of discovery. On 
the Ist of Sept. they. reached the banks 
of the Copper Mine River, in lat. 55. 
15. N., long. 113. W., a magnificent 
body of water two miles wide. They 
had penetrated into a country destitute 
of wood, and the men were exhausted 
with the labours of carrying canoes, 
cargoes, &c. amounting to three tons, 
from lake to lake. Their broken spirits 
were revived by success ; but the season 
was too far advanced to make _ferther 
progress, They returned to a small 
wood of pines, and erected their winter 
residence of mud and timber, which 
they named Fort Enterprise. By In- 
dian report this river runs into the 
Northern Sea, in west longitude 110, 
and in lat. 72. In June, 1821, they 
proposed to re-embark, and it was sup- 
posed that the river would cuable them 
to reach the sea ina fortnight. 

Mr. J. R. BRYCE is printing a se- 
cond edition of the Elements of Latin 
Prosody, with considerable improve- 
ments, The first edition of this work, 
published last year, has obtained the 
approbation of some of the most dis- 
a" scholars and teachers of the 

ay. 

Dr. WILSON PHILIP has just ready 
for publication, a secund edition of his 
Treatise on Indigestion, and some ad- 
ditional observations. 

A novel, called the Village Coquette, 
is printing, in three volumes, 12mo, 
by the author of * Such is the World.” 

Mr. MACKENZIE, auther of the 
Thousand Experiments, a volumewhich 
has acquired for its author a great re- 
putation among the European and 
American chemists, is preparing First 
Lines of the Science of Chemistry, for 
the use of Students, with engravings. 


Blighted Ambition: 
Fall of the Earl of So 
torical Romanee, by M 
will soon be published 


or, the Rise 
Merset ; an Hii, 


On the Ist of February 
lished, handsomely print 
quarto, and dedicated, by 
to his Majesty. a Celes 
prising projections of 
and particular cons 
Signs of the Zodiac, 
lations in each he 
tuey appear in the heavens, in a ser 
of thirty beautifully fr te sr 
which are illustrated by scientifie de. 
scriptions of their eontents, and by 
catalogues ef the stars, from the firg 
to the sixth magnitade, by Azx. 
ANDER JAMIESON, A.M, 

Mr. ROBERT STEVENS, of Lloyds, 
is about to put, to press a fourth, ani 
improved edition of his Essay m 
Average, and on other subjects ci. 
the contract of Marine 
Insurance, to which will be added the 
practice and law of mercantile arbi- 
It is not his intention to 
proceed at present with his proposed 
work on the Practice of Lloyds’. 

The Obelisk of red granite, brought 
home in the Despatch, for Mr. Bankes, 
jun. which had previously been re 
moved down the Nile, from the island 
of Philce, on the borders of Nubia, 
was safely unshipped last week at Dept. 
is now lying on the deck of 
the sheer-hulk there, till it be ready 
be removed to Mr. Bankes’s seat it 
Dorsetshire. It is the first ever brought 
to England. Artists have already been 
making drawings from it, for the pure 
pose of engraving 5 
that it may very p 
key to the interpretatior 
glyphical characters ; since oer 
upon the pedestal, which a 
first erection under Ptolemy 
ably a trans 
with which all 
elisk itself arerichy 


sketched $002 


tial Atlas, com. 
the Planispheres, 
tructions of the 
» and the Constel. 
misphere, exactly as 


nected with 





trations. 


ford, ant 


robably furnish 8 
tion of the hier 


patra, is very prob 
the hieroglyphics 
four sides of the ob 
a. matte 
A Mother’s Portrait, 
after her decease, for the study . ; 
children, by their surviving par 
preparing for 


publicat jon. 
Proofs and 


Illustrations 9 
ciples of Population, by M 
PLACE, are preparing ! 
and the known talents 0 
may be expected to set at 


disputed and idle questio 
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The Rev. J. DAKINS, Editor of a 
selection of ‘Tillotson’s Sermons, in 
two volumes, just published, has in the 
ress, a second Edition of his Selection 
of Beveridge’s Sermons, which will 
appear in February. 
The Chronology of the last Fifty 
Years, including the year 1821, will be 
ublished on the 5th of January. This 
useful volume within two years, has 
heen several times at press, and appears 
likely to become a permanent work. 
Ina few days will be published in 
Syo, the second edition of Views of 
America, in a Series of Letters from 
that country, to a Friend in England, 
during 1818-19-20, by Mrs. FRANCES 
WRIGHT, whose name as the authoress 
of this ingenious work, we are grati- 
fied in being able to present to the 
world, 
Doctor ROCHE will publish on the 
lst of February next, the first number 


. (containing fourteen songs) of a New 


Series of Ancient Irish Melodies, with 
appropriate words, and accompani- 
ments for the Piano Forte, &e. 

Mr. W. H. IRELAND will shortly 
publish France for the last Seven Years. 
containing many facts, and much valu- 
able information hitherto unknown, 
with anecdotes, jeux d’esprits, &c. &e. 

According to advices dated Septem- 
ber, from Capt. DUNDAS COCHRANE, of 
the British navy, he had reached the 
chain of Mount Altai, on the confines 
of Chinese Tartary. His object is 
to explore the straits which separate 
Asia from America, and if possible, pro- 
eeed by land to Hudson’s Bay. A pass- 
port and other facilities have been pro 


aa for him by the Russian govern- 
ment, 


The Societ 
have adjudg 
Cooke, for the discovery of a substi- 
tute for alcohol now used for the pre- 
ervation of anatomical objects. It 
tonsists of a saturated solution of mu- 
of sodaor common salt, taking 
: ut three pounds of salt for four pints 
otwater. Where spirits of wine are dear, 


this di +o ns 
i is likely to be ef great 


of Arts, of London, 


The Vrones,, FRANCE: 

veh orghting of Paris costs, for the 

he 19,811, 8s. and the cleansing of 
rom, bridges, &c, £16,110. 4s. 
‘ enry,an engineer of the French 

ie corps of roads and bridges, has 

: 7. tothe Academy of Sciences 

beams or a new hydraulic machine ; 
object of which is to weigh loaded 


a silver medal to Mr. - 
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boats in the same manner as carriages 
are weighed, by means of loaded scales; 
The machine, it is said, will operate 
under water without preventing the 
boats from continuing to float. 

The Zodiac of Tintira has arrived at 
Marseilles. Besides this monument, 
M. Lelorrain has sent some boxes of 
mummies, and a great number of ob- 
jects of antiquity. The planisphere 
has been skilfully detached from the 
vaults of the ancient temple, and is no 
less interesting to the history of the arts 
than useful to astronomy and geo- 
graphy. 

M. LENORMAND, Professor of Tech- 
nology in Paris, author of several va- 
luable beoks, and M. DE MoLEon an 
ancient cléve of the Polytechnic School, 
who has likewise published several 
works upon the useful arts, are con- 
ducting, in Paris, a very interesting 
periodical publication, under the title 
of Annales de L’ Industrie. This work 
has already given many details upon the 
last public exhibition of French indus- 
try, and it contains a description of se- 
veral of the discoveries and improve- 
ments which have taken place either in 
France or in other countries. 

M. GAMBA, banker, of Paris, has 
terminated his journeys through the 
provinces of Caucasus and Georgia, 
undertaken. by order of the French go- 
vernment in 1820 and 21. The nume- 
rous documents and articles which he 
has collected, are valuable in their re- 
lation to science as well as to commer- 
cial and manufacturing interests. He 
was constantly attended in his travels 
by his son, M. J. Gamba, lieutenant 
of dragoons, who has just arrived im 
Paris from St. Petersburgh. 

ITALY. 

Canova’s Statue of Washington re- 
presents him as writing his farewell ad- 
dress. He is seated in an ancient Roman 
chair, with his right leg drawn up and 
his left carelessly extended ; holding in 
one hand a pen and in the other a scroll ; 
at his feet lie the baton of a field mar- 
shal, aud a sword like that of the 
ancient Roman. The costume 1s 
also Roman, the head and neck bare, 
a close vest and bracee, with a girdle 
round the waist, upon which are dis- 
played Medusa’s head and other clas- 
sicalemblems. The statue is of white 
marble of the finest kind, as is likewise 
the pedestal; upon the four sides of 
which are four bas-reliefs, commemo- 
rating important circumstances in the 


life of the hero. The 
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‘i a The Lancasterian system has been in- have been concluded: On thie oe. 
>: tae troduced into many of the principal it is most gratifying { ie 1S OCcarion sho 
Bad tint towns and cities of Italy, as in Naples, mind in the § ver 3 OCISCOver $0 much fire 
elke He | Milan, Brescia, Valenza on the Po, that so much Me it “era = ani to fd ane 
re Rivoli, &c. and schools on this plan ject of such prime Applied toa su a 
Sh ee are establishing in Genoa and Rome. tween forty and fift or Bhg - 
tae The Abbate Cesolaand M. Caupin have vations were det ae obser. ms 
Pas es | ‘employed themselves in forming simi- quarters—bodies “a marge hos 
Tt a aa jar ones in the city and envirens of gether—in consequence of vidual lo om 
ae Nice. Nor has this method of instruc- that had been made mblie. rp hi 
ie} tion met with less encouragement in the same time batnieel ore in 
Florence, in which city is the “* Flo- much notice taken on the * ste “hi 
rentine Institution,’ a very remark- the discussion, of the a Tone er 
able establishment, being, in fact, a lustrious countryman ; ae aod wat 
combination of several schuols. It is the committee thinking it ier 
€ under the immediate patronage of go- makean apology for not havin follore A 
Late vernment, and is superintended by exactly the plan traced be him: cov 
. Zuccagni Orlandini, the first projector though he did not state any thing Joh 
of theplan. He isassisted by Borcini, the shape of a reason in support of it: si01 
+}. Pierrotini, and Giuliani, young men _ also, on the other side of the question, sho 
i | who zealously co-operate with him ina the like apology was made, but til hea 
He | design so patriotic, and tending so without any more attempt at reasoning gre 
l | greatly to ameliorate the condition of than before. and 
i their fellow citizens. This institution GERMANY. an 
: does not confine its instrnetion to the The monument erected at Witten. gla 
fab mere _elements of reading and writ- berg in honour of Martin Luther was wit 
A ing; in the preparatory school, are installed with great solemnity m ~_ 
Rel teachers for elegant penmanship, arith- the 31st of October. The statue by spo 
Bel ee metic, drawing, geography, and history. Mr. Schadow, is a masterpiece. Before ho 
abe | _ SPAIN. the statue was uncovered, the ancient fer 
es ae In the beginning of August, the and celebrated hymn “ Ein feste Berg S 
Ms hey & Conde de Toreno, said to be the most ist unser Gott,’ was sung in chorus re 
oa te aie influential man in the Spanish Cortes, and had a sublime effect. Dr. Nits of 
Be RS ae addressed a letter to Mr. Bentham, then delivered a suitable discourse, # “ 
i te 4 from Paris, requesting his observations the conclusion of which, a signal being " 
teal oe tt (3 on the draught of a proposed penal given, the covering of the monumett | 
rh. ; code for Spain, as prepared by the le- fell, and disclosed this noble work, ~ 
ie Rae gislative committee; and in that view In the eveuing a bright fire was kindlet ro 
a ae towards the close of the month, caused in iron baskets placed around the me fe 
Mi Bess a copy of that work to be transmitted nument, and was kept up the whole “ 
Mts act a tohim. The subject, embraced in its night. All the houses, not exceplits 2 
it 1) YRS oe whole extent, would have drawn upon — the smallest cottage, were illuminated: a 
i (it i? : Mr. Bentham for much more of his the town-house, the lyceum, the castle ~ 
| eben time than could be spared for it. But and the barracks, were distinguish It 
Vea in deference to an application coming by suitable inscriptions, and a lofty it Mi, 
Fees from so respectable a quarter, we took Jumination between the towers of the fr 
Cie Be occasion to communicate his thoughts town announced the sense in which the ba 
AES) iia a | on afew of the most prominent points, inhabitants of Luther’s native place ; 
TE Hey in a series of seven letters. A Spanish honoured his memory. fir 
Meas f. translation of them, as they were sent UNITED STATES. ‘ork be 
NT aS over, has been for some time making at Mr. Ralph Buckley, of New I th 
4 ae | Madrid, under the inspection of another has invented and obtained a patent a a 
t Bis) ty leading member of the Cortes, whohad a fire shield. It is intend 0 en li 
Rae hy declared, and probably has, before this firemen whilst employed in extingy in 
BS | ail time, manifested his intention of hold- ing fires, but particularly esigyr 8a 
Bi ee. | ing them up to the view of the august prevent fire from spreading. It at Cj 
Hite assembly to whom those of Mr. Ben- ‘of a metallic substance; {i mt a 
(Bis tham’s worksthat are in French, areso and impervious to heat; it is of a levg b 
Tipe ss well known. Before the consignment and breadth sufficient ' ne al 
ag of this article to the press the discussion whole person, and it may be — : le: te 
+ aie on that proposed code has commenced, veral different positions. For coors ‘ ls 
and before this Number of our Maga- when used in the street, it is et 7 
zine is published, will not improbably ona simall platform, with whee! short 
i 











| Sarcely observed at a 


1892. 


hort elevation from the ground. The 
greman takes his stand on this platform 
and behind the shield; he is drawn 
by ropes near the current of heat and 
flames, without being scorched or feel- 
ing avy inconvenience and with the 
hose pipes oF leader in his hand, he 
directs the water to the part where it is 
most required. In this way a line of 
shields may be formed in close order, 
‘1 front of a powerful heat, behind 
which the firemen may stand with safety 
and play upon the houses with their 
water pipes. 
AFRICA, 

A remarkable animal has been dis- 
covered in South Africa, by the Rev. 
John Campbell, of the London Mis- 
sionary Society. The [lottentots who 
shot the creature never having seen or 
heard of an animal with a horn of so 
great a length, they cut off its head, 
and brought it bleeding on the back of 
an ox to Mr. Campbell. Mr. C. would 
gladly have transported the whole of it 
with him to Europe; but its great 
weight, and the distance of the 
spot (the city of Mashow) from Cape 
Town (about 1200 miles,) determined 
him to reduce it by cutting off the un- 
der-jaw. The head measured from the 
ears to the nose three feet ; the length 
ofthe horn, which is nearly black, is 
also three feet, projecting from the fore- 
heal, about ten inches above the nose. 
There is a. small horny projection of a 
conical shape, measuring about eight 
inches, immediately behind. the great 
horn, apparently designed for keeping 
fast or steady whatever is penetrated 
by the great horn. ‘This projection is 
little dis- 
lance. The animal is not carnivorous, 
but chiefly feeds on grass and bushes. 
It is well known in the kingdom of 


Mashow, the- natives of which make- 


from the great horn, handles for their 
ttle-axes, The animal appears to be 
& species of rhinoceros; but judging 
tom the size of its head, it must have 
“I much larger than the common 
: a of South Africa, which has 
i arge Crooked horn, nearly resemb- 
Nr shape of a cock’s spur, poiut- 
= ckward, and a short one of the 
Ce Z “4 immediately behind it. Mr. 
mn ll was very desirous to obtain 
bikdan an idea as possible of the 
ated k € animal killed. near Mashow, 
a this view questioned his Hot- 
ots, who described it as being much 
an than the rhinoceros, and equal 
4 (o three oxen or four horses. 
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EAST INDIES, 

The establishments of the English 
East India Company, have been de- 
tailed in a French journal, as follow: 
Their commercial operations com- 
menced originally about 200 years ago, 
with a capital of £72,000 sterling ; and 
now the commercial capital in ship- 
ping, merchandize, &c. is estimated 
at twenty-one millions. The terri- 
torial pero comprehend 380,000 
English square miles, with a popula- 
tion, more or less subject, of 80 millions, 
aud a revenue of about 17 millions 
sterling per annum. The military 
force consists of 150,000 men, of which 
118 battalions are infantry and 16 regi- 
ments cavalry, native troops; also three 
regiments of infantry, with six batta- 
lions of artillery, Europeans. 

In the civil establishment the com- 
pany has judges, governors, ambassa- 
dors with Indian princes, and a vast 
number of other subordinate charac- 
ters. These immense colonial establish- 
ments are under the immediate direc- 
tion of twenty-four merchants resident 
in London: subject, however, to the 
controul of a council or board ad hoc, 
composed of ministers of state, and de- 
pending on the Parliament, from which 
the company received its privileges, 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

On the 23d of March, 1520, Gover- 
nor Macquarie, (New South Wales) 
laid the first stone of a school for the 
education of pvor children. It is to 
contain 500, and adopt Lancaster’s 
method. There is another school in 
the colony for orphans (male,) another 
for ditto, (female,) and a third for indi- 
gent children of both sexes, In these 
are taught the elements of the Christian 
religion, reading, writing and arithme- 
tic, the principles of drawing and 
practical agriculture, Their progress, 
as reported, is very satisfactory. Civi- 
lization is making advances among the 
savages, many of their children being 
in these schools. The ulterior inten- 
tion is to intermarry the young persons, 
when of age, and to grant them farms, 
cattle, ploughing implements, &c. On 
the Ist of Dec. 1820, Governor Mac- 
quarie laid the foundation of a new 
town, to be called Campbeltown. The 
situation is in the district of Aird, 
within a larger level territory of the 
same name. This will make the se- 
venth town erected in that rt of the 
world. The others are Sidney, Para- 
matta, Windsor (late Hawksbury,) 


: d Bathurst. 
Liverpool, Newcastle, an REPORT 
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REPORT OF CHEMISTRY AND EXPERIMENTAL PHILOsoppy 
a 4 


BERARD has been engaged in a 
e course of experiments to determine 
what chemical changes take place during 
the maturation, ripening and decay of fruits 
of various kinds, in the Annales de Chimie: 
his general results are as follows: “ Fruits 
act upon atmospherical air in a different 
manner to leaves. The former at ail times, 
both in light and darkness, part with car- 
bon to the oxygen of the atmosphere, to 
produce carbonic acid, and this loss of 
carbon is essential to ripening, since the 
process stops if the fruit is immersed in 
an atmosphere deprived of oxygen, and 
the fruit itself shrivels and dies. This oc- 
curs equally to those fruits which when 
gathered green are able toripen of them- 
selves, though separated from their parent 
tree; but in these the ripening process 
may be by this means delayed for a certain 
time, and be completed on restoring them 
to an oxygenized atmosphere. In this 
manner peaches, plums, apples, pears, &c. 
may be preserved uuspoilt for from three 
to ten or twelve weeks, inclosed in an air- 
tight jar, with a quantity of lime and sul- 
phate of iron worked up into a paste with 
water, which has the property of abstract- 
ing oxygen from the air that is in contact 
withit. The passing from ripeness to de- 
cay in fruits is also characterized by the 
production and evolution of much carbonic 
acid, and equally requires the presence ofan 
oxygenized medium. The internal changes 
produced in fruits by the ripening process 
are particularly distinguished by the pro- 
duction of sugar, which hardly exists in 
auy notable quantity in immature fruits; 
and it appears to be produced at the ex- 
pense of part of the gum, and especially 
ofthe ligneous fibre. lastly, the change 
which the woody fibre experiences during 
maturation continues during the decay of 
the fruit. It becomes brown; much car- 
bonic acid is given out, and partof the 
sugar again disappears.” 

M. BerTuter haslately been engaged on 
the alloys of chromium, iron and steel, and 
has given much interesting information re- 
specting them, in a paper published in the 
Annales de Chimie, xvii. p. 55. Chromium 
has so strong an affinity for iron, that the 
presence of the latter metal very much 
facilitates the reduction of the former, and 
the combinations which result are, accor- 
ding to M. Berthier, more analogous to 
sulphurets and phosphurets than to alloys. 
The oxide of chrome also has so strong an 
affinity for the oxide of iron, as frequently 
to prevent its reduction, an effect that is 
not observed with any other substance. 

, Oxide of chromium heated very intense- 

y, in a crucible lined with charcoal, was 
completely reduced, and gave a button 


that bad suffered hasty fusion, was brittle 
hard, grey in some places, grey-black j, 
others, perhaps containi eae 

tater, P Ing carbon in com. 
bination. 2 

Mixtures of oxide of iron and oxide of 
chromium, in various proportions, were 
heated in crucibles lined with chareoal 
and reduced, giving perfect combinations 
of the two metals. ‘These alloys are ge. 
nerall y hard, brittle, crystalline, of a 
whiter grey than iron, and very bright 
less fusible, much l-ss magnetic, and mich 
less acted on by acids than iron, atid these 
characters are more marked in proportion 
as more chromium is present. An alloy, 
resulting from an equal mixture of per. 
oxides of iron and oxide of chromium, gave 
a rounded button, full of cavities, lined 
with prismatic crystals, its fracture crys- 
talline. Its colour whiter than platinun, 
and hard enough to scratch glass likea 
diamond. It was easily reducible te powder 
in a mortar, and its powder was metallic, 
Strong acids, and even nitro-muriatic acid, 
scarcely acted on it. 

Cromate of iron, being heated in a cru- 
cible lined with charcoal, the iron was 
only reduced into a minor state of oxida. 
tion, and acted on the magnet. Without 
the presence of the oxide of chrome, the 
iron would have been reduced. 

On heating chromate of jron with an 
equal quantity of glass, containing 16 per 
cent. soda, there was reduction of part of 
the metals, and a loss of 10 per cet. 
which M. Berthier thinks is iron and 
chrome volatilized, because a metallic 
scoria appeared on the surface of the cru- 
cible: and this loss was greater oD adding 
borax, and increased with its quantity. 

The best method of obtaining the alloy 
from chromate of iron, is to fuse begr 
crucible lined with charcoal, with “30 o 
lime and -70 of silica, or with 1- of alke- 
line glass, or better still with “40 of borax ; 
and to obtain as much chromium @ Pe 
sible, a portion of oxide of iron shou d 
added. gect 

M. Berthier was induced to try ie 
obtained by adding a portion of this a0 
to steel. Two alloys of cast-stee] a 
chromium were made, one with 0°01, 
other with 0-015 of chromiuD. oe 
both forged well, the first better than ¢ : 
steel. A knife and a razor ay ery 
from them, and both proved 
their edges were hard and solid, but ther 
most remarkable character was t (are 
damask they took, when washed over" 

. ° : k was com 
sulphuric acid. This damas d nearly 
posed of white silvery veins, 40 re 
resembled that given by the alloy © bly 
and silver. The white parts have 00 
pure chromium, on which a actiol- 
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.» There is room to suppose that 
vot steel will be found proper for the 
facture of damask blades, which will 


— rd, and have a fine appearance, 


pe solid, ha 
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and also for many other instruments. I¢ 
was prepared by fusing together cast-steel 
aud the alloy of chromium and iron.— 
Brande’s Journal. 








BRITISH LEGISLATION. 


cts PASSED in the FIRST YEAR of the REIGN of GEORGE THE FOURTH, or in 
ji SECOND SESSION Of the SEVENTH PARLIAMENT of the UNITED KINGDOM, 





AP. LXVI. For regulating the 

w Trade, and establishing a 

Criminal and Civil Jurisdiction within 
vertain Parts of North America, 

VI. Courts of Judicature established in 
(per Canadato take Cognizance of Causes 
in indian Territories. Actions relating to 
Lands not within the Province of Upper 
Canada to be decided according to the Law 
of England. 

XI. His Majesty may issue Commissions 
under the Great Seal empowering Justices 
tohold Courts of Record for the Trial of 
Criminal and Civil Offences. 

XII. Court to be constituted as His Ma- 
jesty shall direct, but Power of the Court 
uot to extend to Capital Offences ; nor to 
Civil Actions where the Amount in Issue 
exceeds 2001. 

XIV. Not to affect Rights of Hudson’s 
Bay Company. 

CAP, LXVII. For extending the 
Drawbacks on Coals used in Mines and 
Snelting Works within the Counties of 
Cornwall and Devon, and for allowing 
q Drawback of the Duties on Coals 
wed in draining Coal Mines in the Coun ty 
of Pembroke. 

CAP. LXVIIJ. To repeal so much of 
several Acts to prevent the excessive 
Price of Coals, as relates to Coal Yards 
established at the Expence of the Public 
in Dublin and Cork. 
an LXIX. For vesting all Estates 
rt roperty, occupied for the Ordnance 

Dice, in the principal Officers of the 


mance; and for. granting certain - 


Powers to the sai noe : 
CAP. IXX. principal Officers. 


, A. for raising a Loan of 
yap Millions Srom the Commission- 
ag the Reduction of the National 


ae LXXI. For raising the Sum 
,, Uenty-nine Millions by Exchequer 
the ms - the Service of the Year One 
c > eight hundred and twenty-one. 
Witenes es To establish an 
Cimpes ¢ with the Governor and 
ttoance’ of the Bank of Ireland, for 
thousaant the Sum of Five hundred 
hen nd Pounds Trish Currency ; and 
Deny” " wer the said Governor and Com- 
Fury of enlarge the Capital Steck or 
lion the said Bank to Three Mil- 


YONTILY Mag. No. 362. 


CAP.LXXIII. To permit, for Three 
Years, the Transfer from certain Public 
Stocks or Funds in Ireland to certain 
Public Stocks or Funds in Great Britain. 

CAP. LXXIV. To repeal an Act, 

passed in the Fifty-seventh Year of His 
late Majesty King George the Third, 
for regulating Payments to the Trea- 
surer Of the Navy under the Heads of 
Old Stores and Inprests, and to make 
other Provisions in lieu thereof. 


CAP. LX XV. 7o continue and amend 
certain Acts for preventing Frauds and 
Depredations committed on Merchants, 
Shipownersy and Underwriters, by Boat» 
men and others ; and also for remedy- 
ing certain Defects relative to the Ad- 
justment of Salvage in Engand, under 
an Act made in the Twelfth Year of 
Queen Anne. 

CAP. LXXVI. To centinue and 
amend certain Acts for preventing the 
various Frauds and Depredations com- 
mitted on Merchants, Shipowners, and 

Underwriters, by Boatmen and others, 
within the Jurisdiction of the Cinque 
Ports; and also for remedying certain 
Defects relative to the Adjustment of 
Salvage, under a Statute made in the 
Twelfth Year of the Reign of Her late 


Majesty Queen Anne. 
; CA P. PXXVIL To abolish the Pay- 
ment, by Prisoners in Ireland, of Gaol 
Fees, and all other Fees relating to the 
Commitment, Continuance, Trial, or 
Discharge of such Prisoners, and to 
prevent Abuses by Gaolers, Bailiffs, 
her Officers 
oCAP. EX VIEL To regulate Ac- 
ceptances of Bills of Exchange. 


ills accepted payable at a Banker’s or 
PP Place Jounet a general Acceptance. 
Bills accepted payable at a Banker’s or 
other Place only, deemed a qualified Ac- 
ceptance. ; 
CAP. eco Ri ae 
es granted for the £nco e- 
sunt of the “Deep Sea British White 
Herring Fishery, and to make further 
Resulations relating to the said Fishery. 
CAP. LXXX. For raising the Sum 
One Million British Currency, oy 


reasury Bills —_— for the es 
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vice of the Year One thousand eight 
hundred and twenty-one. 

CAP. LXXXI. To amend so much of 
an Act of the Twenty-eighth Year of 
His late Majesty as requires a Registry 
of Wool sent Coastwise. 

CAP, LXXXII. For allowing to 
Distillers of Spirits for Home Con- 
sumption in Scotland, a Drawback of 
a Portion of the Duty on Malt used by 
them; and for the further prevention of 
smuggling of Spirits on the Borders of 
Scotland and England. | 

CAP. LXXXIIL. For further reduc- 
ing, until the Fifth Day of ‘uly One 
thousand eight hundred and twenty-two, 
the Duty on Malt made from Bear or 
Bigg only, for Home Consumption in 
Scotland. 
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Sormer Duties ; and to amend 


[Jan, | 
CAP, LXXXIV. To Grant Dy 
of Customs on certain Articles oa 
imported into Great Britain, in lie, of 
a 
made in the Fifty-ninth Year vie 
late Majesty, for granting certain Dutio 
of Customs in Great Britain, | 

CAP. LXXXV. To explain and 
amend several Acts relating to the qs. 
sessing, levying, and collecting the 
County Rates. 

CAP. LXXXVI. For amending an 
Act passed in the First Year of His 
present Majesty, for enabling Willian 
Blackall Simonds, Esquire, to sell or 
mortgage his Estate and Interest in the 
Impropriate Rectory of Cavershan, in 
the County of Oxford, free from the 
Claims of the Crown. 








NEW BOOKS PUBLISHED IN DECEMBER, 


With an Historicat and Critica, PRoEmiumM. 
——— 
*.* Authors or Publishers desirous of seeing an early notice of their Works are 
requested to transmit copies before the 18th of the Month. 
—— 


R. WILKS’S Memoirs of her Ma. 

jesty, Queen Caroline Amelia Eli- 
zabeth, Consort of George the Fourth, 
King of Great Britain, in two volmmes, 
is an interesting work, divided into eleven 
chapters; to which is added, a copious 
appendix, containing, besides the cele- 
brated defence of the Princess of Wales in 
answer to the charges on the Delicate In- 
vestigation by Mr. Perceval, numerous 
and important documents from many re- 
spectable persons in Italy, relative to the 
conduct of the Princess of Wales. The 
whole abounds in curious, important, and 
novel information. The first chapter con- 
tains some account of her late Majesty’s 
ancestors, the Dukes of Brunswick. The 
second, the early history of the life of her 
late Majesty. The third, the life of the 
Prince of Wales from his infancy to the 
period of his marriage with the Princess 
Caroline of Brunswick, in 1795. The 
fourth, a narrative of events which 
transpired from 1795 to 1800, including 
particulars of quarrels between the Prince 
and Princess of Wales, their separation, 
correspoudence, &c. The fifth, a history 
and developement of the Douglas con- 
spiracy. The sixth, memoirs of the pri- 
vate and public life of her Majesty from 
1806 to 1814, including the history of the 
celebrated Book, &c. The seventh, tra- 
vels of her Royal Highness on the conti- 
nent, the Holy Land, &c. from 1814 te 
1820, including the particulars of her re- 
turn to England. The eighth includes the 
period from the Queen's landing at Dover 
to the termination of her trial before the 


House of Lords. The first chapter of the 
second volume contains observations on 
the trial, and the character of the wit- 
nesses, together with a tabular analysis 
of the trial, and the ulterior proceedings 
in the House of Lords, &c. The second 
includes the period from the withdrawing 
of the Bill of Pains and Penalties to the in- 
terment of her Majesty at Brunswick. 
The third, and last chapter, contains con- 
cluding moral and political observations. 
The author of this work has been indefa. 
tigable in his researches, and in obtainivg 
the most authentic information relative to 
the illustrious lady, of whose life he has 
here drawn an interesting, though lamenta- 
ble portrait. He has had, too, the - 
good fortune to have access to persons - 
documents, on whose veracity undoubte 
reliance may be placed; and, therefore, 
this life of the late Queen is entitled 1 
peculiar regard. The secret history of « 
first year after the marriage of the ar 
parties; the motives, here for the “r 
time distinctly developed, which prop “ 
the Douglas conspiracy; the nog 
relative to the Milan commission ; the i 
bular view of the charges made by the a 
torney-General against her Majesty, > 
the answer to these charges 5 and wae 
cuments in the appendix No. 2, are ait 
parts of the work which will unquestio 
attract the most attention. The ie 
will, however, be perused with ~ . ibe 
sity of interest and of feeling, W a aat 
history of oppression and misfortune 

fails to excite. 


— ten- 
We feel a pleasure in directing the ale 
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a little vol fi 
‘ ders, to a little volume, from 
aa ot Mr. RicHARD RYAN, whose 
veal knowledge of Irish literature is 
nell known to the public, entitled, Eight 
Ballads on the Fictions of the Ancient 
irish, and other Poems. ‘They are marked 
by arich and elegant vein of playfulness 
and humour; and, in many instances, ex- 
hibit great depthand energy of feeling. At 
thesame time we feel ourselves bound, as 
impartial critics, to observe, that the Eight 
Billads with which the volume opens, 
though the most prominent, are by no 
meavs among the happiest efforts of the 
author. They appear to us deficient in 
spiritand animation ; the fourth, in parti- 
cular, can only be regarded as a very feeble 
imitation of the hacknied English song, 
“ How sweet are the flowers that grow by 
yon fountain!” It likewise strikes us, 
that from so fertile a field as that of Irish 
tradition, a much more interesting and ju- 
dicious selection of fictions than the pre- 
sent might have been made. Of the 
poems annexed to) the ballads, we can 
speak in terms of more unqualified ap- 
probation. They are at once lively and 
tender; and are evidently the offspring of 
a vivid imagination and a feeling heart. 
The writer is of the school of Moore, and 
he does not dishonour the model he has 
chosen. We subjoin a small piece ex- 
tracted from Mr. Ryan’s volume, which 
will, we have no doubt, in the opinion of 


our readers, justify the praise we have be- 
stowed upon it. 


Forget thee!—in my banquet hall 
Go ask my Sellow oxen,” ' 

Orask the tear that secret falls, 
If I forget thee then. 
he midnight hours with song and wine, 
J evershar’d with thee, 

The midnight hours, they still are thine, 
And fata! memory ! 


Forget thee !—in the mirthful dance, 
There stealssome eye's bright ray, 
ike thine—that makes me with its glance 
urn swift in tears away. 
ask my ininstrels, when they breathe 
'he verse, the poet’s pen 
bp each Parnassian sweet hath wreath’d, 
fIforgettheethen? _ : 


Forget thee '—Oh, there is but one, 

Could from my) mem’ry chase 

“weet charm I have gaz’d upon. 

” softly winning grac -. 
aa that one’s, m first, first vow, 
A pets d with infant breath, 

ad he comes to demand me now, 

hy rival, love—is death! 


Fonmet thee !—when my funeral urn 
And y tearful gaze shall meet, 
t Censers of aroma burn, 
W xhaling at my feet: 
winds and storms careering sweep 
An jiheeded o’er my breast, 
A Cypress waves—then turn and weep, 
nd own my love’s at rest! 
. _ Pamphlet of considerable interest has 
0 published, under the title of War 


* Greece, in which the writer draws the 


ge nite Picture of the respective forces, 
‘Ol the Turks and Greeks :— 
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Greece at this moment is full of men highly en- 
dowed, and a powerful and general thirst for know- 
ledge has filled the universities of Europe with 
Greek students, supported by the patriotic aid of 
their countrymen. 
_ Ido not say that the Greeks are pre-eminently 
industrious, brave, learned, patriotic, or religious ; 
but I do say, that to possess these qualities at all, 
1s'a strong proof of their force of character, to those 
who know what the Turkish sway has been, and 
that it still is, with regard to civilization, an exter- 
minating principle. 

It is said that the Greeks lie—that they steal— 
that they assassinate—be it so; but let it be asked 
what can men do that have no protection against 
conquerors, who at pleasure take from them their 
wives, theirchildren, their fortunes, and their lives ? 

They will lie, whose destruction follows the 
truth ; they willsteal, from whom all has been sto- 
len ; they will assassinate, who have no other pro- 
tection against murdereis. There was but one 
reproach against the Greeks: ‘** Why do you not 
rise upon Bae tyrants ?” and this reproach they 
have wiped away; let it not be said that a great 
péople, struggling sword in hand for freedom, are 
a debased people ; say, rather, that those surround- 
ing nations who withhold their aid are debased. 


The writer gives the following estimate 
of the advantages possessed by each of the 


contending parties :— 

W hat is then the state of the Greeks ? 

ist. They are far more numerous than their 
enemies. F . 

2d. They possess equal courage. 

Sd. They possess the greatest part of the coun- 
try, and many large tracts, and some islands where 
the Turk, evenin the day of his strength, never 
could penetrate; and these form so many impreg- 
nable fortresses from which todraw oo 

4th. The Greeks have sailors; the Turks have 
none. 

5th. The machine of Turkish government has, in 
all its subordinate parts, been worked by Greeks, 
and will go on badly without them. 

6th. The Greeks are better informed on all sub- 
jects than the Turks. Se an 

7th. They fight not for civil and religious freedom 
alone, but for existence; extirpation is certain, if 
they are defeated; whereas the Turks have Asia 
Minor to retreat into, and only fight for a province 
belonging to their sovereign. 5 ee 

sth The best troops the Sultan had in his army 
are amongst those Greeks now in arms against him ; 


d 
moth. The Turkish army may have courage and 
arms, but nothing else, and is not entitled to the 
name of anarmy ; itis a numerous banditti, so bad, 
that the last Emperor lost his life by an attempt to 
restore discipline and introduce the European sys- 


tem among the Janizaries. 

Against these nine advantages may be 
placed these on the side of the Tarks:— 
"Ist. They have an established government. 

2d. They hold most of the fortresses. ; 
3d. The Sultan may have great command of mo- 
j ts wisely. : 
a hy ‘Be bes mrentes means of forging arms and 
making gunpowder. A total ignorance wipes 
of war, and a complete Rab wh oO decir 2s = 
mmon to reeks anc ’ 
ee forme have —! wdvantoge ot cay tl towne no 
ir i and eager the te 
This (Eling is 8 host of strength on their — - 
With re-pect to the manner ofarming the Greeks, 
he proposes the pike as the best weapon they ‘. 
adapt cam be ade Wt) Pees tion 
er ; 
dee; it 1 used without any instruction ; i. 
ie terrible im "attack, and offensive war is the pee 
for Greece to play : itis termed by Montecuculi the 
~ of weapons. He does not assert that it is su- 
ar to the musket and bayonet generally, but it 
reas rior to the Turkish musket that has no bayo- 
sets Ta retreating, a musket . _ pao’ weapims 

poses - e 

and he pro that one-fourth o y may 
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carry them. The cavalry should be armed with 
awords and lances; and pistols, wiich abound in 
Greece, ight be given to both services. 

At atime when it appears to be the ob- 
ject of government to emulate the military 
establishments of the continent, and to give 
to that description of force a decided pre- 
ference over the other branches of the ser- 
vice, we observe with pleasure the appear. 
ance of a work calculated to recal the 
public attention to the merits of our NAvy, 
which, whilst it forms an effectual defence 
against foreign attacks, is free from the ob- 
jections which render a stauding army so 
obnoxious at home. Mr. JAMEs is already 
known as the author of “An Account of the 
Naval Occurrences of the late American 
War,” and he has now presented us with 
two volumes of The Naval History of 
Great Britain, from 1793 to January, 
1820. These two volumes form only part 
of the intended. work, and embrace the 
transactions of the war commenced in 
1793, and terminated by the peace of 
Amiens in March, 1802. We are surprised 
at the mass of information which Mr. 
James has been enabled to collect, and 
which render his work of the highest value 
to those who are professionally interested 
in naval matters. In a series of tabular 
abstracts, which he asserts to be the only 
documents of the kind ever published, 
Mr. James exhibits the state of the British 
navy as it existed at the commencement of 
every year from 1793 inclusive. After 
taking an introductory view of the gradual 
progress of our naval force, the author di- 
vides his subject into four annual heads, 
consisting of the state of the British navy, 
encounters of fleets, encounters of de- 
tached ships, and coast and miscellaneous 
occurrences. These details are drawn up 
with a minute and scrupulous attention to 
impartiality and truth, and from the pecu- 
liar sources of information to which Mr. 
James had access, he has been enabled to 
correct many exaggerations and mis-state- 
ments. The reception of this part of the 
work, will, we have no doubt, excite the 
author to the speedy completion of an un- 
dertaking, which is at once of great im- 
portance to the politician and historian, and 
by no means devoid of interest to readers 
of a different class. 

_Mr. W. FREND has published his annual 
volume, called Evening Amusements, for 
the year 1822. These pleasing volumes 
have effected more for astronomy than all 
the: works ever published, and have also 

done much towards dispelling numerous 
errors. The liberal mind of Mr. Frend, 
superior to the prejudices engendered by 
University education and dignities, has led 
him to become the first public advocate of 
the simple and palpable system of nature 
promulgated at differeut times in this 
Miscellany ; and as the accession of such 
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an advocate to the cause of truth is a y 


important circumstance in the future hi 
tory of science, we shall quote several “ 
sages of Mr. Frend’s work, as po 
meriting general circulation, and as autho 
rities entitled to the respect of the wublie, 
Aconsiderable length of time must a rs 
elapse before men can get rid of the errors a 
judices engrafted on them in the long series of yn 
dark ages. Yet the time will come , and thee - 
of the present generation will be no | oe 
wonder to our omg nk than the 
superstition of the dark ages are to us. 
seen, in the instance of Galileo, the folly of a 


ar fate, and 
m . ; | vocates Imagine. 
The opinions maintained in one age, upheld ‘by 


authority, by force, or by fraud, are i ' 
age justly alametions with the naine of sara 
and imposture. It has been objected to me. that 
1n opposing the atomick system of attraction set up 
by Newton, I have advanced no theory of my own 
to supply its place. The fate of the systen-makers 
in preceding ages is assuredly no great encourace. 
inent to such a task. Where are now the cycles 
and epicycles of Ptolemy? the vortices of Des. 
cartes? the atoms of Boscovich and Newton? 
Each has had ils supporters for a time ; but New- 
ton himself is not Jikely to retain much longer his 
sway, even with the French philosophers. 

Sir Richard Phillips has published a work on the 
Proximate Causes of Material Phenomena, and tle 
true Principles of Universal Causation. This is 
by no means .n inglorious attempt to lay down a 
system that shall solve the phenomena of the uni- 
verse; and in this we must do Sir Richard the jas- 
tice to allow, that he has surpassed his predeces-or 
Sir Isaac; tor he derives his principles from an 
actual survey of the phenomena in the univers, 
instead of laying down a system upon paper, and 
then bringing the real worid to an imaginary one, 
formed on an hypothesis which has no basis in 
nature. But before he gives us his own system, he 
has very properly, and in a yery judicious manner, 

ointed out the errors into which his predecessor 
sad fallen. ; 

I sball select a few of his objections to the New- 
tonian system, which have long appeared to me 10- 
controvertible. Newton assumes, that matter l* 
made up of indefinite small particles, each of 
which has a power beyond = distance that we 
can name; and this power is of sucha nature, a 
to diminish with the distance, according to a cer- 
tain law. ° This is a gratuitous assumption; as 00 
one would have dreamed of it, if it had not been 
gravely repeated by high authority, that the a4 
of his nails were exerting an influence on the M 
the Sun, and the Planets. Onthis ree {oT 
now so generally adopted, and pretended to 
lieved, Sir Richard pape observes, a 

Matter is not itself an agent or source of a” ~ 

It bas no career of any distant matte 
be moved or attracted. . “te 

It has nomeans of rat the relative quantity, 
and of moving accordingly. . i. 

On the pteen ee po force, which fist 
rected the motion of the planets, he observ 
rreat propriety, " it 
. It f 2 gratuitous assumption, that age 
hurled the planets into space at their crea secait] 
a draft on faith beyond what the worth or nece 
of the gravitating hypothesis justifies. ot with the 

The doctrine of vacuum is a great por! 
Newtonians, but Sir Richard conten¢ oe of elt 

A vacuum is impossible on the eee i 
ticity; and, if it could exist, all ¢ 


would expand and fill it. le of motion}; 


It is impossible, on the princi catty 
as, without resistance, every impulse woul 

bodies through infinite spaces in A 
time. the pla 
It is inconsistent with the phenomen¢ of the Pt 


mallet 
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which find similar matter, and make sinnlar 


nets, ,' 
every where. ' 

apa asstent with the propagation of light, 
dother known communicationsin space. 
7 sistent with the notion of an omnl- 


. LJ n i 
oa Deity, who is at the same time oimal- 


poleil. its permit me to extract only a pait of 
My Hiei Prt the dreams of the Newton:an 


pte gs agree entirely with Sir Richard, 
tat “each of these features of the New tonian 
school is to the last degree im probable, gratuitous, 
% er .” 

iter hes been thus divested of the imagin- 
ary qualities attributed to it by Newton, and re- 
juced toan inert substance, incapable of acting till 
it has been acted upon, our system is surveyed ; 
and, first, we find an Earth moving with a double 
motion, one round its axis, the other in its orbit ; 
aSun in the centre, round which several planets 
rvolveina similar manner with the Earth, the 
Sua itself having a two fold motion, the one round 
its axis, the other in, comparatively speaking, a 
very smail orbit. The space between there planets 
and the San is filled, according to Sir Richard, 
with agazeous medium, on which the Sun is con- 
tinually acting, and the im pulse is felt by all bodies 
inthe system, according to the squares of their dis- 
tance from the central budy. 

We have to notice a small work which 
we think extremely well calculated for the 
instruction of youth in the principles of the 
indispensible science of Arithmetic. We 
allude to The Young Ladies’ and Gentle- 
men's Arithmetic, by H. WuiTe. It con- 
taius all the fundamental rules, illustrated 
by the clearest examples as far as com- 
pound division. One material difference 
between this and all other works of the 
kind we remember ever to have fallen within 
our notice, consists in introducing decimals 
leach rule throughout the work. 

We can with confidence assert that a 
clearer and more interesting account of 
that noble and useful science, architeciure, 
so reasonable a compass, as Lectures on 
Architecture, comprising the History of the 
= from the eqgrliest times to the present 
ay, by Mr. James Eumes, Architect, has 
hever before been published. ‘The lectures 
a delivered at the Surrey and Russell 
aku London, and the Philosophi- 
eR Birmingham. The author 
- great research and knowledge of 
aii ject in his accounts of the various 

2 architectural styles and their com- 
ae features. He has not entered 
mee my mto the practical part of his 

we 80 that to a general reader this 

ei o8es lone of its interest, by convey- 

a ustruction suited only to a student of 

7 wo The style of the work itself is not 

a as might have been expected from 
Mr. Elmes’s literary attainments. 


D Alf Life and Adventures of Gueman 
too Lo or the Spanish Royue, are 


rom us hown tc require any remarks 
at this » We are led to advert to them, 
the F moment by a new translation, from 
Pa edition of Le Sage, by Mr. 
HENRY Brapy, which is executed 


Ton Considerable spirit, and great fidelity. 


Sp under acceptable the work of the divine 
248 the author of Guzman was 
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called by his countrymen, retouched by 
the exquisite pen of Le Sage, nothing more 
than a plain and faithful version is required ; 
and for this, freed from the inaccuracies 
with! which former editions have abounded, 
we are indebted to the present translator. 
We are happy to observe a second edi- 
tion of Mr. Mawe’s Travels in the Inte- 
tior of Brazil, the merits of which have 
been duly appreciated by the public. Since 
tie publication of Mr. Henderson’s ela- 
borate account of these regions, noticed 
by us in a late number, there is little occa- 
sion to refer to any other work for general 
information on the subject. Mr. Mawe’s 
previous work, however, is rendered par- 
ticularly interesting by the minute descrip- 
tion which it contains of the gold and dia- 
mond districts, and of the mode in which 
they are worked, illustrated by very strik- 
ing engravings. ‘These precious stones 


are found in considerable numbers in the . 


beds of rivers, which are partially laid 
dry, and the soil subjected to a close ex- 
amination. The river Abaiti is particularly 
celebrated for its rich productions. The 
workmen are negroes, who labour in 
gangs of two hundred each, under an 
administrator and other officers, amongst 


whom are a clergyman and a surgeon. 


Diamonds of uncommon magnitude are 
occasionally met with. Three offenders, 
who had been banished into the de- 
sert interior, employed themselves in this 
search, in the hopes. of meeting with a 
prize which might purchase their pardon. 
They were so fortunate as to discover a 
fine stone of near an ounce in weight in the 
Abaiti, which easily reconciled them to 
justice. It is singular that in a country 
abounding in real gems, Mr. Mawe should 
have been the first person to undeceive the 
government respecting an immense stone, 
supposed to be a diamond, and weighing 
almost a pound, but which he proved to be 
merely a chrystal. Thereis a great deal of 
interesting matter in this portion of his 
work, and we think the author has done 
well in dwelling on a branch of natural 
‘history, in which this part of the world 
so far surpasses all others, and on which 
Mr. Mawe, by his various publications, 


has proved himself so well qualified to - 


treat. 
May You Like it, bya Country Curate, 


like very well, with the exception of 
che title, which is a foolish one, and the 
affected and mysterious way In W hich its 
publication was announced, in imitation of 
the advertisements of Don Juan. We were 
rather prepared not to like the reverend 
author at all; but afew minutes perusal 
of his pages, which form a very neat little 
yolume, altered our feelings. It turns out 
to be a series of very pretty and sim>le 
stories, intended carn Brey hi f-e A ¢ 

U reson 

young grown i? , sh 2a 
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to interest their feelings, and to form their 


principles. The author has purposely 
thrown a strong infusion of religion into 
his work, having interwoven it, as he 
says, with every tale. But we have not the 
happiness of going along with him in the 
faith that all the thirty-nine articles of the 
church are founded on Scripture, as a house 
upon a rock; and we believe it is gene- 
rally admitted, that those articles are at 
the present day, rather matter of subscrip- 
tion than of conviction. 

Amongst the crowd of new novels we 
may mention Zhe Priest, as a work indi- 
cating no inconsiderable powers. The 
scene is laid in the reign of Edward the 
Sixth, when the contest was at its height 
between the Catholic and Protestant 
Creeds. From this cause a schism exists 
in the house of the Earl of Arding, from 
which the interest of the piece is drawn. 
There issome very good description to be 
met with, and some strong delineation of 
character; but the plot is too improbable 
and forced, to be pleasing. 

With the return of this period of the 
year, we have to notice the appearance of 
the recurring volume of Time’s Telescope, 
for the year 1822; for the character of 
which it might be sufficient to refer to our 
remarks on the previous volumes. We 
shall, therefore, content ourselves with 
observing, that conchology forms the pro- 
minent feature of natural history in the 
present number, to which is prefixed a 
well written treatise on that science, with 
a reference to the best works on the sub- 
ject. We find the same industry and in- 
genuity displayed in the selection of anec- 
dotes and facts appropriate to particular 
days, and the same good taste in the choice 
of the poetical pieces, thickly interspersed 
through the pages. It is unnecessary to 
say more of a work which has now passed 
several times under our notice, and whose 
merits are so fully substantiated as to leave 
the critic no further duty to perform. 

The Welsh Non-conformist’s Memorial ; 
or, Cambro-British Biography, by the 
late Dr. WILLIAM RICHARDS, edited by 
Dr. EVANS, is a work which undeservedly, 
but not designedly, has hitherto escaped 
our critical notice. It principally consists 
of sketches of the founders of the Protes- 
tant dissenting interest in Wales ; besides 
which, it contains essays on various sub- 
jects, with some of which we must con- 
tess ourselves much pleased. 


*,* Lord Byron’s new Poem will be fully 
noticed in the Supplement, and “ The Pi- 
rate” in our next Magazine. 

— a 
ANTIQUITIES. 
No. 1. Vol. Il. of Specimens of Gothic 
Architecture, selected from the various edi- 


fices in England; by M. Pugin, 4to. 1). Is. 
large paper, 11, 11s, 6d. 


List of New Publications in November, 


Architectural Ant et 
itectural Antiquities of = 
engravings of Views, Plans, Blew “ 
tions and Details of the Ancient Edif. 
that City, with Historical, Deseriytiy ope 
Critical Accounts of the Style Char e 
Construction and Peculiarities ¢ a 
: | S of each; py 
G. L. Taylor and Edward Cresy Architec . 
to consist of 12 Numbers, imperial flo 
Ul. Lis. 6d. each, India paper, 21, 2s, ” 

_ ARCHITECTURE, 

Lectures on Architeciure, comprising the 
History of the Art, from the Barliest Tires c 
r~r8 —— Day ; by James Elmes, Architect, 

ASTRONOMY. 

Star Tables for the year 1822, for more 
readily ascertaining the Latitude and Lonsi- 
tude at Sea, during the Night; by Thomas 
Lynn, royal 8vo. 10s. 

Solar Tables, being the Logarithnic 
versed sines of Time, reduced to Degrees, 
commonly called Log rising, calculated to 
every second of Time, and thereby facilitat- 
ing the Operation of finding the Latitude by 
double Altitudes of the Sun or Stars, and 
the Longitude by Chronometer; by the same 
Author. 10s. 

Evening Amusements; or, the Beau'y of 
the Heavens displayed; in which several 
Striking Appearances in the Heavens, during 
the year 1822, are described; by W. Freni, 
12mo. 3s. bds. 

AGRICULTURE, 

The Farmer’s Kalendar; by Arthur Young: 
a New Edition Revised and Enlarged; by 
John Middleton, esq. ]2mo. with engravings. 
12s, bound. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

A Catalogue of Scarce Books in Theology 
and Metaphysics ; by W. Clark, Aldersgate- 
street. 

Baldwyn’s Catalogue of Second-hand Books, 
in every Branch of Literature. Is. 6d. 

A Descriptive Catalogue of rare Books aud 
MSS. in various Languages, with critical re- 
marks and biographical notices, &c. on me 
by J. Sums, Darlington. 8vo. pp- 420. 6s. a 

Part I. of Longman and Co.’s Catalogue 0 


curious and scarce Books, in various Jan: 


uages. 
: pe ID, and Co.’s Catalogue for School- 
masters, &c. 
BIOGRAPHY. 
Memoirs of the Life and Wale 0 
fieri; by Charles Lloyd, 12mo. oS. 0" 
The ‘Aunual Biography and Obituary {or 
the year 1822. 8vo. 15s. tis 
BOTANY. e ' 
A Natural Arrangement of British Plan 
according to their relations to each 0 “ ‘ab 
pointed out by Juffiere and others, Weise: 
those cultivated for use, with yaw w 
ters, &c. with an Introduction to —- | hy 
Samuel Frederick Gray, with 21 p 


2 vols. 8vo. Ql. 2s. bds. 
CLASSICS. 


An Examination of the la 
ment of the Iliad; by Granville **™ 
royal 8vo. 12s. bds. 
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sculum Inventuti; seu, Pheedri Fa- 
wie ves Hexametris Cincinnate, &c. ; 


jytore Daniel French, Armig. 8vo. 
DRAMA. 

Atreus and Thyestes : a Tragedy, in 5 Acts, 

from the wen of Crebillon; by Edward 
t, 8VO. JS. 

Sw to Pages of Frederick the Great: a 

comic Piece, in Two Acts: by J. Poole, esq. 

yo. 28, 

Maid or Wife; or, the Deceiver Deceived, 
a Musical Comedy, in Two Acts; by Bar- 
ham Livius, 8vo. 2s. 

Sarunapalus: a Tragedy; the Two 
Fuscari: a Tragedy; and Cain: a Mystery; 
by Lord Byron, Svo. lds. 

EDUCATION. 

Rational Amusement for Winter Evenings ; 
er, a Collection of above 200 Curious and 
interesting Puzzles and Paradoxes, relating 
to Arithmetic, Geometry, Geography, «&c. 
4 Plates; by John Jackson, Teacher of 
Mathematics, 12mo. 4s. 6d. bds. 

Healthful Sports for Young Ladies: illus- 
trated by 11 engravings; translated from the 
French of Madame St. Sernin. 10s. 6d. 

Fruits of Enterprise: exhibited in the 
Travels of Belzoni in Egypt and Nubia, 
interspersed with the Observations of a Mo- 
ther to her Children, 24 plates, 12mo. 6s. 
plain, 7s, 6d. coloured, half bound. 

FINE ARTS, 

A Complete History of Lithography, from 
is Origin to the Present Time, 4to. 11. 6s. 

A Series of Portraits of Eminent Historical 
Ciaracters, introduced in the Novels and Tales 
of the Author of Waverley, accompanied 
with Biographical Notices, 12mo. 8s. proofs 
vu India paper, 14s. 

se ustrations of Merry Wives of Windsor, 
Stak the third Number of Illustrations of 
sakespeare ; from Pictures of R. Smirke 
ej. R.A. 8vo. 18s. 4 
Pe of Charles Phillips, esq. Bar- 
i daw, froma Drawing by Wagemap ; 
staved by F. Woolnoth, 4to. 

Vee? GEOGRAPHY. 
ein “me l. of the Edinburgh Gazet- 

New bay orephical Dictionary, 8vo. 9s. 
of 48 oe General Atlas; consisting 
0 2 
yr Alteration in the Boundaries of 
Map fs ©. with a Consulting Index; each 
ws jae Companied with a Letter Press 

Pat 7 mlong folio, half bound. 31. 3s. 
Ge . of M. Malte Brun’s System of 

my: 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Sibert, go in Miniature; edited by F. 
vols, 18mo. coloured plates. 2l. 2s. 
HISTORY. 
ent Greece, from the Earliest Re- 
Was p elared Country, to the time when it 
and Portrai ne a Roman Province, with Maps 

Memoirs of by Edward Baldwin, esq. 5s. 

e Restor, . the Affairs of Scotland, from 
eor Ma, lon of King Charles II. ; by Sir 

Be tckenzie of Rosehaugh. 
193 to oe History of Great Britain, from 
_—" e by Wm. James. 2 vols. 8v0, 


» including every New Discovery, 


List of New Publications in November. «gl 


LAW AND JURISPRUDENCE. 

Selections of Precedents for Conveyancing, 
Part I.; by W. M. Blythewood, esq. 8vo. 
10s. 64d. 

Sugden’s Letters on Estates, 8vo. 6s. 

‘ Rayne’s Practice of Quarter Sessions, Svo. 
s. 
MEDICINE. 

A Letter to Charles Henry Parry, M.D. 
&c. &c. on the Influence of Artificial Erup- 
tion, in certain Diseases Incidental to the 
Human Body; by Edward Jenner, M.D. 
&e. &c. 4to. 5s. 

Miscellaneous Works of the late Robert 
Willan, M.D. &c. comprising an Enquiry 
into the Antiquity of the Small Pox, Measles 
and Scarlet Fever, now first published, Svo. 
12s. bds. 

A Treatise on Diseases of the Nervous 
System, Vol. 1.; by J.C. Pritchard, M.D. 
&c. 8vo. 12s. bds. 

A Treatise on the Diseases of the Chest: 
Translated from the French of R. T. H. 
Laennic, M.D. with Preface and Notes; by J. 
Forbes, M.D. Svo. 14s. bds. 

An Epitome of Pharmaceutical Chemistry, 
whereby the Art of prescribing scientifically 
may be facilitated; by Rees Price, M.D. 3s. 


MATHEMATICS. 


The Geometrical Analyses, and Geometry 
of curve lines: being Vol. II. of a course 
of Mathematics, and intended as an Introduc- 
tion to the Study of Natural Philosophy; by 
John Leslie, esq. 24 plates and many cuts, 
8vo. I6s. bds. 

A Course of Mathematics; by Hoené 


Wronski, 4to. 
MISCELLANIES. 


No. LXXII. of the Repository of Arts, 
containing 6 coloured plates. 4s. 

A Practical Treatise oa Propelling Vessels 
by Steam, LY engravings, 8vo. Il. 

No. VIII. of the Retrospective Review, 
continued Quarterly. 5s. 

Nos. I. II. and III. of the Focus of Philo- 
sophy, Science and Art (to be continued every 
Saturday) 8vo. Is. . 

Time’s Telescope for 1822; or, the Astro- 
nomer’s, Botanist’s, Naturalist’s, and Histo- 
ridin’s Guide, throughout the Year, with an 
Introduction, containing the outlines of Con- 
chology, and a coloured plate of Shells, 
12mo. 9s. 

A Treatise on Cask Guaging, as practised 
on the Legal Quays in Great Britain; to 
which are added, Demonstrations of the Er- 
roneous Nature of the Line marked Spheroid, 
and of the Advantages of the New Line in 
lieu thereof; by W. Wiseman, Guager of 
H. M. Customs, at the Port of Hull, 12mo,, 

. 4s. Gd. 
pag na? cre accompanied with Observations, 
ened to furnish entertainment and in- 


desi 
struction for leisure hours; by J. Thornton. 


2 vols. 8s. bds. ' 
No. I. of the Select Magazine. Is. 


Part V. of the Encyclopedia Metropolitana. 
Il. Is. , 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 


No. II. of Zoological Researches in the 
Island of Java, &c. &c. with figures of Na- 
tive Quadrupeds and Birds; by T. Horsfield, 
M.D. &c. royal 4to. 11. Is. 

Zoological Illustrations; or, Original Fi- 
gures, and Descriptions of new, rare, or 
interesting Animals ; by William Swainson, 
F.R.S. Vol. I. 2). 18s. 6d. 

The Voyager’s Companion; or, Shell 
Collector’s Pilot; by John Mawe, 18mo. 5s. 

A Natural History of the Crinoidea ; or, 
Lily-shaped Animals; by J.S. Miller, 4to. 
21. 12s. 6d. 

NOVELS. 

Sir Heraud of Arden: a Tale, royal 8vo. 
6s. bds. 

The Priest: a Novel, 3 vols. 12mo. 18s. 

Maurice Powell: an Historical Welsh 
Tale of England’s Troubles, 3 vols. 12mo, 18s. 

Tales of Ton; third and last Series, con- 
taining a Tale of the Heart, the Hat and 
Feathers, Education and no Education, &c. 
&c. 4 vols. 12mo. 11 4s. bds. 

De Renzey ; or, the Man of Sorrow, 3 vols. 
[5s. 

May you like it, 12mo. 6s. 

The Scottish Orphans: a Moral Tale, 
founded on an Historical Fact; by Mrs. 
Blackford. 3s. 6d. 

Happiness: a Tale for the Grave and the 
Gay, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. 

The Pirate; by the Author of Waverley, 
&c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 11. Ils. 6d. bds. 

Guilty or not Guilty? or, a Lesson for 
Husbands ; by Ann of Swansea. 5 vols. 11. 10s, 


POETRY. 


No. V. of the History of Johnny Que 
Genus, 3 coloured engravings. 2s. 6d. 

Desultory Thoughts in London : Titus and 
Gisippus: with other Poems; by Charles 
Lloyd, 12mo. 7s. 6d. bds. 

Poetical Essays on the Genius of Pope, 
and on the Language and Objects most fit 
for Poetry ; by Charles Lloyd, 12mo. 3s. bids. 

Specimens of the German Lyric Poets, 
10s. 6d. 

Poems Divine and Moral, many of them 
now first published ; by John Bowdler, esq. 
12mo. 6s. bds. 

Rosalie: a Swiss Relique, with other 
Poems, 8vo. 5s. bds. 

The Royal Exile ; or, Poetical Epistles of 
Mary Queen of Scots, during her Captivity 


New Music and Drama. 


(Jan, } 
in England : with other Origin . 
a Young Lady, 2 vols. 8vo, ~e eens; by 

The Sunday School: a Poem: br Ab 
ham Watmough. 3s. 61. uy 

Erminia: » Poem; by W. G. 

The Coral Wreath ; or, Spell-bound 
with other Poems ; by W. G. Thompson’ 

Prize Poems of Trinity Collese Dublin 
July 1821, onthe Coronation of George 1V,: 
by Fielding Morrison, A.B. 8vo, 2s. | 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL Economy, 

Elements of Political Economy ; by J 
Mill, esq. 8vo. 8s. bds. 

A Complete Coilection of the Treaties aud 
Conventions at —_ subsisting between 
Great Britain and Foreign Powers, compiled 
from Authentic Documents ; by Lewis Hers. 
let, esq. 2 vols. 8vo, 

A View of the Restoration of the Helveiie 
Confederance, being a Sequel to the History 
of that Republic ; by Jos. Planta. 8vo.5s. 6, 

THEOLOGY. 

Six Discourses Preached before the Univer. 
sity of Oxford; by T. Linwood Strong, B.D, 
Svo. 6s, 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Part VI. of a General History of the 
County of York; by Thomas Dunham 
Whitaker, LL.D. folio, 21. 2s. 

A Topographical, Statistical and Historical 
Account of the Borough of Preston, in the 
County of Lancaster, its Antiquities, &e. ec. ; 
by Marmaduke Tulket, O.S.B. 6 engravings, 
I2mo. 10s. 6d. | 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

No. IV. Vol. 6. of the Journal of Voyages 
and Travels, containing Travels in Switzer- 
land, with plates. 3s. 6d, sewed, 4s. bds. 

Sentimental Travels to the South of France, 
18 coloured engravings, royal Svo. 18s. 

Two Voyages to New South Wales and 
Van Dieman’s Land ; by Thos. Reid, surgeon 
R.N. 1 vol. S8vo. 

American Books, imported by J, Souter, 
St. Paul’s Church Yard. 

Remarks made on a short Tour between 
Hartford and Quebec; by Professor Sillimat. 
12mo. 12s. 

Sketches, Historical and Topographical of 
the Floridas, more particularly of East Flo- 
rida; by S, G. Forbes. 

aie Journal of Travels from Detroit, 
N.W. through the great Chain ol ee 
Lakes, to the Sources of the Mississippi River; 
by Henry R. Schoolcraft. 








NEW MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 


i 


Bruguier’s Favourite Duett, (Op. 26.) 
for two Performers on one Piano Forte. 
Second Edition. 3s. 
pe theme of this duett is light and 
unimportant; but Mr. Bruguier’s 
taste and ingenuity have made it the 
basis of no fewer than six highly agree- 
able and interesting variations. As 
appeals to the ear, they are worthy of 


- 


> 





our best commendation 5 and as oo 
cises for the finger, will be ry “ 
greatly improving. With regar’ 

their first characteristic, they pa 
said to sport and play about the ey 
with judicious and attractive we om 
and in respect of the second, to HY shat 
veniently for the hand, and oiler © 


graduated fluency of passag’s “th 
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joth invites practice and promotes fa- 
cility of execution. 


The Singing Lesson, Do, Re, M1, Pa, 
«Withan air sO sweet inviting. Com- 
posed by Fioravanti. 2s. 6d. 

This composition, bearing the form 
ofa duett, is founded on an Italian 
melody. The words, as here given, 
are partly Italian and partly English ; 
and the new arrangement is by Mr. 
Moss, It opens with a dialogue be- 
tweena young lady and her singing 
master; and proceeds in alternate 
trains, till they unite their voices, a 
la duett. The air itself is very pleasing, 
anda degree of chaste aud simple hu- 
mour pervades the pages, that i:aparts 
ty the piece much attraction, and will, 
we should judge, scarcely fail of re- 
commending it among vocal practi- 
tioners. 

“Oh! ‘tis love,” a farourite Duett. Com- 

posed by M. P. Corri. 1s. 6d. 
Considered merely as an ais, this 
lilecompusition is not without its at- 
tractions; but regarded as a duett, its 
construction is Slight and inartificial. 
The melody moves with ease and 
snootlness, and the accompaniment is 
acranged with address; but the under 
wice-part betrays a want of skill in 
harmonic combination. This, however, 
safault more obvious to musicians 
than general auditors ; and with com- 
mon ears, will not much detract frem 
what real beauty the piece possesses. 


Hart's Fourth Set of Quadrilles. Com- 
posed, arranged, and dedicated to 
Ceorge the Fourth, by Joseph Hart, 4s. 
the present number of this little 

‘ork comprises five quadrilles, and a 

movement entitled ‘* George the 

Fourth’s Coronation Waltz.” The for- 

ner exhibit much of the ease and pret- 

lines expected in light and brief com- 
positions, and are calculated to animate 
the spirits and quicken the. activity of 
lie Mazy-moving feet. The waltz, in 

— is introduced “ God save the 

wa if not very new, or striking, 

aoa conceived,and while it ope- 

a ? a make-weight, concludes the 

. a ion. with a good effect. 

Cor Alma, Farewell,” anadmired Air. 
omposed by Mr. J. Emdin, arranged 
. a divertimento for the Piano Forte, 
“ Mr. George Perry, of Norwich. 3s. 
wd : Emdin has introduced his ar- 
ne ge of this deservedly-popular 
six hee a movement in the minor 
vel ghths, andante) in which, if no- 
ly IS scarce, some taste and a re- 

‘peclable degree df science are display- 

u y the new modification of the 
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air on which he has exercised his in- 
geruity, hehas furnished a treat for the 
ear, and an improving lesson for the 
finger. His treatment of his theme is in 
the style of variations ; and it is no slight 
praise of his effort, to say that he has 
fliversified without quitting his subject 
matter. In its general effect, this pub- 
lication is much above mediocrity, and 
will prove an acceptable acquisition to 
piano-forte students, 

“ My Boat is on the Shore,” written and 
addressed to Mr. Thomas Moore, by 
Lord Byron. The Music by Henry k. 
Bishop. 1s. 6d. 

Neither of the music, nor words of 
this song, can we speak in the loftiest 
terms of conimeaaietit Had Lord 
Byron never produced any thing supe- 
rior to this rhymic address, the trans- 
later of Anacreon would have little 
reason to be proud of his eulogist ; and 
did Mr. Bishop’s reputation as a vocal 
composer depend on such music as he 
has bestowed on the lines before us, it 
would not be very exalted. The noble 
poet stoops from Pindus to the low- 
lands of affected prose; and thie inge- 
nious musician has had the inverted 
ambition to sink from his native height, 
to the level of his self-humbled author. 
“ Oh, blame me not,” a Ballad adapted te 

au Favourite Melody, by Mozart, witha 

new Accompaniment and Symphonies, 
by C. N. Smith. 13s. 6d. ) 

This little ballad, comprised in two 
verses, is simple and delicate in its me- 
lody: and Mr. Smith’s piano-forte ac- 
companiment is tasteful and appropri- 
ate. Thewords, though without pre- 
tensions to our highest praise, are un- 
affectedly moral, chastely chearful, and 
not destitute of the spirit of poetry. 
On the whole “ Oh, élame me not,”” is 
so much more than unb/ameadie, as to 

romise to be among the favourite vo- 
cal trifles of the day. 

THE DRAMA. 

CoveNT GARDEN. The magnificent 
liberality with which this establishment 
is conducted, has produced a degree of 
suecess which cannot fail to invigorate 
‘ts future exertions. The charming 
music that illustrate the scenes of The 

tro Gentlemen of Verona, the splen- 
dour of the pageantry that adorns and 
brightens the revival of The Exile, the 

assionate and forcible colouring ou 
vy Mr. Macready to Tie erie, an 
the pleasant and humourous a ter-piece 
of The Two Pages of Frederick the 
Great, (taken from Berquin’s Amt des 
Enfans) to which list of attractions 


’ the vocal excellences of 
may be added 4S Miss 
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Miss Hallande and Miss M. Tree, have 
drawn and gratified numerous and re- 
spectable audiences. The Two Pages 
is a gem of the first water, and, taken 
altogether, in acting, story, and effect, 
one of the most classical pieces which 
has appeared for many years. 

DRURY LANE. Of this theatre, it is 
with pleasure we have to report, that not- 
withstanding the drawbacks of so many 
minor exhibitions, the meritorious exer- 
tions of its zealous and indefatigable ma- 
nager have placed it ina successful and 
flourishing state. The revival of the 
tragedies of De Montfort,Hamlet, Romeo 
and Juliet, Macbeth, and Jane Shore,sus- 
tained by the unrivalled talents of 
Mr. Kean, and the newly-introduced 

wers of Miss Edmiston, have proved 
most profitable attractions; while the 
comic pieces of Maid or Wife, and 
Monsieur Tonson, been played to ad- 
miring audiences. The last piece, in 
particular, is the best conceived and 


Jan, | 
best performed broad faree 
stage, and no description can do just 
to the admirable acting of Mr, Garris 
in Monsieur Tonson. — The Coronaii,, 
has been concluded after a successfl 
run of 102 nights! 

To these attractions are now to be 
added Don Giovanni in Ireland, whieh 
containsa delightful assemblage of Iris) 
melodies, and some correct and beauti. 
fully-executed scenery. AsaSpectack, 
the procession and installation of the 
Knights of St. Patrick, and the cov. 
cluding allegorical vision, might hare 
entitled it to popular favour; but the 
author has exhibited neither plot, wit, 
or taste; and the partiality of all the 
friends of the theetre has been unable 
to save it. How wretched must be that 
composition, which could not be saved 
by the singing of Vestris, Fitzwillian, 
Povey, and Cubit, and by an expeuii. 
ture of several raat: § in dresses 
and scenery! 


On the 








MEDICAL REPORT. 


REPORT of DISEASES and CASUALTIES occurriug in public and private Practice 
uf the Physician who has the care of the Western District of the City Dispensary. 





‘I’ has before been remarked in one of 
these monthly communications that an 
eudemic character is often perceived in 
respect to the prevalence even of affections 
which would be thought not under the in- 
fluence of atmospherical changes, or any 
external circumstances. During the few 
preceding weeks there has been an unusual 
number of disorders, which implicate es- 
pecially the heart and circulation, with- 
out apparent reference to any irritating 
cause in the first passages,—and, at the 
same time, without the organ just men- 
tioned being absolutely the seat of struc- 
tural derangement; the affection has 
seemed to be one of pure irritability. In 
some of these cases digitalis, in others 
*hyoscyamus, has appeared best calculated 
toallay the induced disturbance. Small 
bleedings have been required in some, in 
all, rest and quict have been enjoined as 
necessary. 

Kheumativm still continues to prevail, 
but notin the same measure as in some of 
the preceding months—the pains, indeed, 
which are now complained of, and which 
might, without discrimination, be regis- 
tered under the head of rheumatism, have 
recently proved rather periosteal, if they 
may be so named, than absolutely rheu- 
watic, aud aifect the membrane which lines 
the houes more than the fascia which in- 
yee ie muscular fibre. Inthe writer's 
practice large doses of Peruvian bark have 
been more vasionlly Operative upon these 


distressing irritationsthan any other sing!: 
medicinal ; but to be effectual the quautity 
given must be large, and continued tors 
considerable length of time. Half-grain 
doses of the stramonium extract are i! 
seldom useful in allaying the urgent pai 
in cases where opium is objectionable. 
What would be called typhus icv 
has not latterly been a very commol dis- 
ease, but inflammatory affections of * 
brain have occasionally assumed suci 
typhoid character as almost to justify the 
assumption of Dr. Clutterbuck respectit: 
the identity of phrenitis and fever. In 
these cases elaterium, administered in an 
early stage of the complaint, immediate'y 
after bleeding, and in some instances, eve 
to the exclusion of bleeding, proves 4 
most valuable medicine, since it not merely 
acts as a purgative, but by sete ome 
whole system with its influence, er 
that state by which the febrile a. 
suspended, and often entirely nee 
writer has before remarked, andhe may ie 
repeat the statement as one ol great F 
tical value—that small doses of the ds 
ow referred to will often arrest the — 
of those irritable movements which “ 
not interrupted, in water on the cmeetins 
Many cases of porriginous © slit? 
have lately fallen under the sya s siya 
Unguentsare still perhaps too Cop 4% 
indiscriminately had recourse ' < aa 
affections of the skin ; tele 
of the great cardinal points necc™'’ 
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1822.] 
the treatment of them, and very small 
santities of the cilrin ointment, or some 
timulant lotion, will prove for the most 
a abundantly more serviceable than 
aod masses of tar ointment, or other 
greasy application, with which the prac- 
titioners were formerly wont to plaster 
welled heads. A small treatise, by a 
riend of the reporter, Mr. Plambe, of 
Russell-street, will be found to contain 
ome valuable hints on the disorders now 
referred to, both as it respects their patho- 
logy and remedial demands. 
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Scarlatina has lately been rather fre. 
quent, and the reporter has just had under 
his care a case of small-pox after vaccina- 
tion, which in the first blush of the busi- 
ness assumed a most formidable aspect, 
but which, as is almost universally the 
case, became mild and favourable at the 
precise period when, had the disease been 
unmitigated by vaccination, death would 
have claimed the subject of it as his victim. 

D. Uwins, M.D. 

Bedford Row, Dec. 20, 1821. 








MONTHLY AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 





HE weather has continued, almost in- 

variably, since our last, in the same 
course of wind and rain, the former often 
approaching to hurricane, and the latter 
inundating all the low grounds. The da- 
mage, by sea and land, has been unusually 
great; and the floods and water-sodden 
stateof the soil, in many parts, have pre- 
vented wheat sowing or fallowing the land 
atthe regular season. In the meantime, 
the mild temperature of the whole autumn 
las pushed forward all the early sown 
wheats toa height and luxuriance scarcely 
ever before witnessed. The grass and 
every green production have increased in 
an equal ratio, and all kinds of liye stock 
have been kept at acheap rate where the 
land would bear them. There is an uni- 
versal great crop of turnips, reckoning the 
foliage ; and also of mangel wurzel, which 
the farmers, after many years deliberation, 
have of late condescended to make trial of 
it most parts. They form an excellent sub- 
stitute for the turnip, on soils unfriendly to 
that root; and Mr. Gibbs, seedsman, of 
Piccadilly, gained great credit at the late 
Cattle Show, by the exhibition of fine and 
weighty specimens of his yellow mangel 
wurzel, which is the most nutritious and 
valuable of the species. There is nothing 
Lew to be reported of the state of the coun- 


ty. From the mere excess of our own . 
native products, both the corn-and flesh - 


markets have been in all parts still gradu- 
aly declining in price, and that even at the 
tive season of Christmas, in the metro- 
polis. The case of too many farmers, in 
se county, is actually desperate, irre- 
revable; but as every measure which 
; the semblance of being remedial, 
ght to be circulated as extensively as 
_— we make the following quotation 
om the Farmer’s Journal, of Dec. 17th: - 
fe 0 Consume as much of the corn we grow 
b a Possibly be kept out of the market, 
ps attening with it cattle and pigs; tofeed 
one families, servants, and labourers, 
the produce of our farms; to use the 
sTeatest economy in our ex penditure,and not 


embark a shilling in draining, limeing, or in 
any other permanent improvement ; to con- 
fine ourselves entirely to the cleaning of 
our lands, and to be satisfied with such 
manure as our yards will afford; to lay 
down with grass sceds all lands of inferior 
quality, and at a distance from home.” It 
is said, that in Devon, Cornwall, and some 
parts of the principality, between ten and 
fifteen thousand acres of corn land have 
been thrown up this season, and are now 
lying ina state of waste. As to effectual 
remedies, our agriculturists, grossly misled 
in the first instance, have, for some time 
past, hegan to open their eyes to the true 
state of their case. Their distress and 
ruin have originated, neither in importa- 
tion, false averages, return to cash pay- 
ments, nor in any of those numerous effects 
which have been so currently mistaken for 
causes, The original, the fundamental 
cause, was the late unjust, unnatural, and 
liberticide war, and consequent burdens 
taxation, too great for the country to bear. 
Proof ?—the state of the country, previous 
and subsequent. For a real, national re- 
medy, the country must look to the advice 
and exertions of Sir Francis Burdett, the 
landlord who raised no rents ; to Mr.Hume, 
Mr. Coke, Mr. Ricardo, and that band of 
patriots, who are so nobly struggling to 
regenerate Old England, and to give to 
every man his just my of the een 
roperty.” Complaints, from various ’ 
aoe ele of landlords, who, slightiog the 
general example, and indeed their own a 
timate interest, refuse apy relief to their 
distressed tenantry. In the peculiar poach y 
state of the lands, vast damage is said to 
have been done in all parts by the = 
and more especially in the vicinity o = 
metropolis. Pulmonary and catarrhal af- 
fections, the consequeice of a a and 
variable state of the atmosphere, rt pre- 
vailed generally among the horses in the 
ar ot every been altogether a wet 
half year; in the first half of the year 
the depth of ram was below the ave- 
rage, 
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rage, but the last three months have swell raili i at 
three c - prevailing wind i 
ed the annual fallin Middlesex to au excess slight ieniaae p — With yery 
’ 0 show, P 


of nearly double the annualaverage. In the oar 
wr two months the fall has been 13 inches, aaa gegen Mey 4d. to 4s. 04 
ad a ing the) a ding all lowlands,and Os. Ud.— Veal 3s. 8d. to tod mb Os. Od. t 
crops ch Ch “s agricutural and gardening to 5s. O0d.—Bacon 3s. Od 't —Pork 2s. 64, 
pe, o : ristmas-day the barometer pre- Fat 2s. Sd. Wheat ; hig 0d.—Ray 
wit pcs uo veareh fa 0698 a Ea , Barley 17s.to 28s.—Ouats 16. to hae 

OF oo ‘05, and on = quartern loaf in Lo ny -—The 
as siete > bs adhon 28-17, while the 84s. 0d.—Clover a ee 60s, to 
7 ry the win SW., and the ther- 24s. to 36s. Od.—Coals in the P 5s.— Straw 
ometer 47-5, between which and 55,the — to 48s. 0d. n the Pool 36s. 0d, 


latter has ranged through the month, the Middlesex, Dec. 24, 1821 
. 24, ; 
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—————— 
PRICES of MERCHANDZE. Nov 27. . D 
pc W. I. common 8 00 to 4 0 0 £2 0 0 ec. 28. 

‘offee, Jamaica, ordinary 4 4 0 .. 414 O see to 4 0 O perest 
Coffee, ———————» fine as 5 4 0 ne 5 7 0 5 4 0 ee + lt 0 ditta, 
——. -, Mocha 2 -- 5 TO ditto, 
C - i 0 0 ee is O O; 0 0 0 4) 

‘otton, W.I.common . 0 © @ ., O O 10; o:® abe 0 0 per ews 
Fn —, Demerara . . 0 © OB} “~~ to 0 0 ai -- GO 0 94 per lb. 
Currants). + + 315 01000 646 0. sal tae 
nee Turkey . ete @ 6-6 6 siee. 5 14 0 per ew, 
oe Riga. . ae @ 6 2. oe ee Pte Fo tay 315 0 ditto, 

emp, Riga Rhine . .42 0 0 ..43 10 O 52 0 -- 8 0 O per ton. 
Hops, new, Pockets . 9 0 O 446 2 0 0 .. 0 0 O ditto. 
——— -—, Sussex, do. 200 .. 3.0 0 2 10 O .. 4 4 O percwt. 
mons . Pig ° [= 4 . S ee “Si 10 Q per ton. 

ojl , ISS s 3; @ € ws U8 5 0 0 0 di 

il, Lucca : -10 0 0 000 39 0 ae 0 ditto. 
-—, Galipoli : -6600..000 ai ; 2 8 O O per jar 
me $ , ° a) oe ae ae ; ; : per ton. 

aisins, bloom or jar,new 4 0 O 48 0 4 0 ee per ews. 

Rice, Patna kind... 014 0 .. O16 0 oe a ty ait, 
-——, Fast India. 2 ps . GINO, 
Silk, Ckinu,raw ss. : ' i 9 se ' 4 ; ' ; 7 -" : . : =. 
~——, Bengal, skein - O14 6 a ‘ ee per Ib 
Spices, Cinnamon . . 0 7 3 a 0 " 0 0 "7 ; ‘a 0 y! ° el 
—_——, Cloves ° > @ 3 2 - «8B O@ @ 039 ° as yah 

»Nutmegs . - 0 3 8 .. 0 0 0 03.8 .. 0 4 8 ito 
eae" dpseamiare ood ‘cae a : ; 4 2 1L.. 0 0 0 ditto. 
mr . —_ ¢ 9 
Spirits, Brandy,Cogniac. O 4 4 .. 0 4 a 0 ; i he ; ; roe 
— -—,Geneva Hollands 0 0 0 .. 0 O O 01 4 ce 019 oi 

Pte, Rum, Jamaica . 0 2 O .. 0 2 9D 00 0 .. 0 0 O ditto. 

ugar,brown ww 213 Ow. 2 8 OO 0 0 0 .. 0 0 O perent. 
om- s, Jamaica, fine Vis ©. «2 5.8 0 0 0 il QO 0 O perewi. 

—=——, East India, brown 014 0 .. OT6 O 0:14 0 hy 0 16 0 Edritto. 

ylump, fine . ; ow 8. ac. 8° S82 2 0 0 ae 2 ¢ 0 ver et 

Tallow, town-melied . 2 6 6 .. 0 0 O 2 7 0 ** 9 0 O perest. 
rt > gana yellow . 2 3 0 .. 0 0 0 2 5 0 .. 0 0 O ditto 

» Hones ° a ae ee Q per lb. 
Wine Hyson, best . © 6 0 ec 8 ; 5 ; : o - - - 0 Paitto. 
in, Madera, old) «21:00:00 «=. 40:0 © 22 0 0 .. 33 O Ope 

SB Magi Port, old. .30 0 0 .. 48 0 0 24 0 0 "* 55 0 0 ditto 
-, Sherry . 8 0 0 .. 66 0 @ 95 0 0 .. 60 0 Q per.buit 


20s. Od.—Bel- 


Premi 
emiums of Insurance...Guernsey or Jersey, 208- 0d.—Cork or Dublin, 
Jand, ov! 


fast, 20s. Od.—H: , : 
andhome, 9 eyo , 40s. Od. — Madeira, 20s. 0d.—Jamaica, 30s.-- Green 
- pos of Exchange, Dec. 27.— Amsterdam, 12 12.—Hamburgh, 37 6.—Paris, 25 00. 
lip Lisbon, 50.—Dublin, 8§ per cent. 
s on Shares and Canals, and Joint Stock Companies. —Birmingham, A 


Covent 

—Heaal et ane ,1351.—Ellesmere,631.—Grand Surrey 59 0s—Grand Union,* 
—Loughbio’ sete “i -Grand Western, 31.—Leeds and Liverpool, 32 51.—Leicester, © 
, —Osford, 6491.—Trent and Mersey, 1810],—Worcester, ae 
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KS, 1641.—London, 1045).— West India, 1801.-Southwark Brings, 131.—Strand. 
Royal Exchange ASSURANCE, 2501.—Albion, 501. Os. —Globe, 1311. 0s.—Gas. 


‘At the Office of Wolfe and Edmonds’. 


t. Reduced, on the 27th was 771; 3 per cent. consols,875; 5 percent. 


pars 3], t7s. 103d. per oz —New doubloons, 31. 14s. 34.—Silver in bars 4s. I 1d. 


Gold in 








ALPHABETICAL LIST OF BANKRUPTCIES announced between the 20th of Nov. 
and the 20th of Dec. 1821: extracted from the London Gazette. 
—<o 


BANKRUPTCIES. [this Month 114.] 
Solicitors? Names are in Parentheses. 


ARMISTEAD, J. Clapham, Yorkshire, cotton. 
i spinner. (Buck and Startifant, and Norris, 
qltornies. 
Athwood, A, Lymington, surgeon. (Capes, & Guy. 
Avdon. 8. and Elwel!, W. Halifax, ironmasters. 
‘ (Walker, and Aiexander. 
Baker, W.and Baker, N. Portsea, grocers. (Shel- 
ton, and Poulden. 
Ranford, R. Pontefract, maltster. (Lake. 
Barker, W. Welch Whittle, Lancaster, victualler. 
(Stock, and Chippendale and Co. 
Barratt, A. Newport Pagnell, Buckinghamshire, 
farmer. (Spence, and Desborough. 
Beale, W. Newbury, tiinber-merchant. (Ashfield 
and Co. and Hedges. 
Keaumont, J. D. Maidstone, upholsterer, iron- 
monger, &c. (Dickinson. 
Bellott, H. Manchester, cotton manufacturer. 
Wiglesworth, and Woodburne 
bell, J. and Bell, G. Berwick-upon-T weed, coopers. 
_ (Bennett. 

Bingham, R.Gosport, banker. (Montagu. 

Goultbee, J. and Cole, J. W. Peterborough, Nor- 

thampton, bankers. (Anderson. 

Box, T. buckingham, banker,&e. (Evans. 

Brander, J. and Barclay, J. Size-lane, merchants. 
(Brackenbury, and Hurd and Johnson. 

bray, D. Plymouth Dock, victualler. (Bourdillon 

. by te Bevan and Brittan. 

OWN, J. Canterbury, linen-draper. 

| a they y, linen-draper (Reardon, 

bukitt, W. Beverley, Yorksbi iller. 

| and Richardson ys kshire, miller. (Shaw, 
auanan, D. and Walsh, T. Wapping, soap-mak- 

ets. (Thompson. : lacie di 

Calvert, J. Covent Garden, merchant. (Lavie, and 

_ _Oliverson. ’ 

Cam aig H. Croydon, hatter. (Saunders,and 

Cavey, J. Beckley, Sussex, dealer. (Egan, and Wa- 

terman. : 

Cella, P. Minories, wine-mercht. (Annesley & Son. 

—atia, J. Bristol, merchant. (Poole and 

Cla peeeifield, and Pallin. 

a ms J.Com mercial-road, ship-owner. (Simpson. 
arkson, J. Gracechurch-street, hatter and coal- 
en es A Gshaldsaten and Co. 

, . eisca T - . 
(Dawson and Ga » £tocer and cheese-monger 


— Gray’s Inn-road, grocer. (Amory and. 


"(Rey Fish-street Hill, straw hat-manufacturer. 
eynolids. 
Dera? J. Westminster, brewer. (Magnale. 
ee ly Liverpool, silversmith and common 
ew — (Mawdsley, and Wheeler. 
Zilye, M. K. Bridport, Dorsetshire, bookseller. 
Dog tetey and Hopkinson. 
Hendlen ateroo » cutrier. (Alliston, and 
y. 
Dobeon, T. and Thompson, G. Darlington, mer- 
py (Perkins and Frampton, and Raisbeck. 
ww oem W. Castle-st. Finsbury, tailor. (Clarke. 
Rute? R. Leeds, draper. (Atkinson. _ 
ter H. Eastwood, Yorkshire, fustian-ma- 
dwarde tet, (Hampson, and Ellis. 
tint ‘;, W. Chatham, hinen-draper. (Rippon. 
sho T. and Haslock, Northamp‘on, boot and 
Else. o€-manufacturer. (Carter. ; 
sh Tredegar Iron ‘Yoiks, Monmouthshire, 
*Rop-keeper. (Gregoty. 


Epps, J. Holborn, ham and_ bacon-merchant, 
(Hervey, and Wilson. 

Evans, T. Mackynlleth, Montgomery, inn-keeper. 

_ _(Philpot and Stone, and Madox and Burley. 

Fisher, F. jun. Leicester-square, surgeon dentist. 
(Budel, and Hayes. 

Fowler, J. Mark-lane, tea-dealer. (Hodgson. 

Fuller, J. M. Worthing, linen-draper. (Jones. 

Gale, Q. Newgate-market, butcher. (Wilmot. 

Garrick, J. L. Mitcham, merchant. (Grimaldi, 
and Stables. 

Gayter, T. Brinsyard, merchant. (Raybett and 
Mayhew, and Alexander. 

Gleave, 8. Warrington, Lancashire, shop-keeper. 
(Hurd, and Johnson. 

Greaves, J. Sheffield, merchant. (Knowles, and 
J. and J. Wheat. 

Harrison, J. late of Beckfoot, Kirby Lonsdale, 
carpenter. (Holine and Co. and Pearson. 

Harvey, B Rayleigh, surgeon, _— (Shaw. 

Hatfield, H. Goswell-street Road, merchant. 
(Jones, and Howard. 

Haviland, R, Cirencester, rectifier and distiller. 
(Becke, and Gardner. 

Holland, H. L. Coventry, builder. (Corry, and 
Alexander. 

Hounsfield, J. Cononly, Kildwick, Yorkshire, ca- 
lico-manufacturer. (Lowe and Bower, and 
Newton and Winterbottom. 

Howard, J. St. Martin’s-lane, cordwainer. (Jones, 
and Howard. ; 
Hutchins, J. Stoke Damerel, Devon, builder. 
(Raine and Co. and Elworthy. : 
Jackson, R.Cannon-street, merchant. (Borradaile. 
James, R. Conderton, Worcester, dealer in horses, 

&c. (Olive, and Jenkins and Co. 

Jarvis, E. Norwich, carpenter. (Poole & Greenfield. 
Kay, E. Sheffield, merchant, (Thompsou and 
Battye. 3 P . 
Kay, T. Walcot, Somersetshire, auctioneer. (Noel. 
Kerwood, C. G. Mary-le-bone, printer. (Jones, 

and Howard. ; 

Lapage, S. Clements-lane, drysalter. (Griffith. 

Lancastle, J. and Gillard, R. N. the younger, Bris- 
tol, carpenters. (Ambury, & Sherwood & Son. 

Levi, H. late of Demarara, now of Nelson-square, 
Blackfriars-road, factor. (Green and Thorley. 

Litchfield, J. Cambridge, gardener. (Chevell, and 
Farlow. __ : Mawdsl 

Longrieg, : menges, linen-draper. (Mawdsley, 
and eeler. ; 

Longster, G. Islington, merchant. (Smith, and 

uckerworth. 

Matson, W. Kelsall, farmer, &e. (Southwell, and 
Edkins. , ' 

Margetts, » Wooton, Oxfordshire, wheelwright. 
(North and Co. and Lowden and Co. Steckteat 

Marsden, P. Sheffield, grocer, &c. (Diacklock, 

d Branson. J . 

Marcball, W.H. Bristol, ship-broker. (Vizard, 


timber-merchant. 


(Rogers, and Hicks. | a : 
Halifax, woollen-c manu 

Mores 5. oe Cw *esworth, and Thompson & Co. 

Morton, P. Salford, Lancashire, merchant, &c. 

j d Ellis. 

Mosse W. Saximundbam, Suffolk, baker. (South- 

~ “well, and Elkins. — | . . 
Mumby, R. a, mercer, draper, an 

vicho ° 

wibeok, J & uscham R. S. Bath, woollen-drapers. 

7 (Bourdillon and Hewitt, and Bevan and Britton. 
Nicholson 
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Nicholson, J. Cummersdale, Cumberland, iron- 
founder. (Clennel, and Saul. 

Page, W. Lime-street, spirit-merchant. (Farlow. 

Paine, KE. Little Chart, Kent, paper-maker. (Elwyn 
and Fisher, and Sudlow. 

Parker, R. Whitchurch, Salop, stationer and 
took-seller. (Stocker and Co. and Brooks, and 

ec. 

Parr, J. Strand-lane, Pilkington, check-manufac- 
turer. (Perkins, and Frampton. 

Pattison, C. St. Neots, Huntingdonshire, iron- 
monger. (Day. 

Potter, T. Manchester, publican. 
Smith. 

Rendall, J. Bridport, painter. (Nicholeth,& Allen. 

Rickett, H. Shoreditch, grocer. (Amory & Coles. 

Rirkhain, G. Lancaster, merchant. (Chippendall, 
and Robinson. 

Rivolta, A. Brook-street Holborn, looking-glass- 
manufacturer. (Jones. 

Ritchie, J. Richardson, F. and Ritchie, J. ware- 
housemen, Wailing-street (Smith and White. 

Saunders, J. Coventry, auctioner. (Mullis, and 
Combe. ' 

Smith, H. St.  Martin’s-lane, woollen-draper. 
(Pownall, and Fairthorne. 

Staff, E.and Winson, W. Staff, Norwich, brich- 
makers. (Bignold and Co. and Holme and Co. 

Staff, H. A. Norwich, soap-manufactirer. (Un- 
thank and Foster, and Lythgoe. 


(Shaw, and 


Bankrupts and Dividends. 


Jan, 1 
manufacturers. (Goodwin, find {rome 
Staples, G. C. Halifax, woolstapler. (Wiles 
Teinple, N. Fleet-street, wine and spiritimereh 
. ule 
Tippetts, E. and Gothen, E. Basinchar 
“2 ‘ey (Pelion and Son, and Britta 
oO S. Southamptou, mere 
and “> o oii er, &e, (Browne, 
Townsend, J. Honiton, Devon, 
Whimple, bankers. 
‘ and Mules. 
‘urner, G. Liverpool, merchant. (Taylor & 
Warner, R. Huntingdon, onnege, ae 
and Egan, and Waterman. le 
Warner, J. late of Garforth, Yo 
“ (Battye and Pearson. 
rarner, R, Garforth, Yorkshire, ch; : 
writ and Wiglesworth. ee oe 
atley, T. Bateombe, shop-keeper. (1D 
Whitehead, J. Hanley, mecchent. (Totnes 
and Wright. — 
Wild, W. Sheflield, merchant. (Blacklocke, and 
Smith. 
Wildman, J. Fenchurch-street, merchant. (Le 
Blanc. 
Williams, S. Bristol, apothecary. (Pooleand (>. 
Wills, R. Bloomsbury, tobacconist. (Cobb. 
Winch, B. sen. Hawkhurst, farmer. (Gregson, 
and Formereau. 


and Brooke G 
(Luxmoore and Flood. 
’ 


tkshire, maltste;. 


teal - 





Alder and Co. Liverpool. 
Anderson, D. Billetei-lane. 
Aubrey, G. E. Manchester. 
Austin, G. Gregory, J. and Hus- 
son, J. Bath. 
Barnett, J. jun. West Simithfi-ld. 
Bartholomew, R. Basildon, Berks. 
Belcher, J. B. Hatfield Broad 
Oak, Essex. 
Bennett, W. Laurence Pount- 
ney Hill. 
Bennett, 8. Bristol. 
Benson, J. R. Artillery-place, 
Finsbury-square. 
Betty,W. 38. Sculcoates, Yorksh. 
Riackburn, P. and 8, Plymouth. 
Rolingbrooke, H. Gt. Yarmonth. 
Bourdillon, B. Walthamstow. 
Bourke, J. Albemarle-street. 
Bowler, W. and Warburton, J. 
Southwark. 
Boydell, J. Bethnall-green. 
Brade, W. Preston. 
Brown, W.Sutton-at-Hone. 
Browne. J. R. St. Pancras. 
Brumfit, T. Bradford, Yorkshire. 
Buckland, J. Strand. 
Bull, W. Banks, W. and Bryson, 
G. Cheapside. 
Burgess, H. and Hubbard, J. 
Cannon-strcet. 
Burn, J. Lothbury. 
Campbell, D.andCo OldJewry. 
Cary, J. Fleet-street. 
Canby, W. Leeds, 
Clarke, H. Buckden, Huntingdon. 
Clay, J. Kingston-upon-Hull. 
Clements, R. Coventry. 
Cohen, EK. London. 
Cornwell, J. Kirton-Fen. 
Creser, W. City-road. 
Cullen and Pears, Cheapride. 
David, J. Threadneed|e-street. 
Davie, G. and Co. Plymouth. 
Dingle, J. Charlestown, Cornwall. 
Dove, T. Malden. 
Dubois, J.& F. Alderman's Walk. 
Doftill, J. Broomsgrove. 
Dufour, W. A. F. Berners-street, 
Oxford-street. 
Durham, W.Oxnead, Norfolk. 
Dwyer, E. Exchange-alley. 
‘enner, B. Fenchurch-street, 
Fenton, F. Sheffield. 
Force, J. Wimborne, Minster. 


DIVIDENDS. 


Fraser, A. Norfolk-street. 

Fry, E. Newbury. 

Fry, J. Dorset-street, Salisbury- 
square. 

Garton, 8. Cheapside. 

Gent, F. Piccadilly. 

Gilbert, W. R. Leicester. 

Gordon, J. Copthall-court. 

Gratrix and Sons, Manchester. 

Gowland, F. Gt. Winchester-st. 

Green, J. Oxford.street. 

Griffiths, G. Cursitor-street 

Grose, P. Commercial-road. 

Handley, 8. Hilderstone, Stafford- 
shire. 

Hammon, E. Threadneedle-st. 

Harris, J. Redbridge, Hants. 

Hattersley, M. Bilton, Yorkshire. 

Hershaw, J. Gloucester- place. 

Hollis, J. Goswell-street-road. 

Holines, J. and J. Carlisle. 

Hunt, C. Mark-lane. 

Jarman, W. jun. Knightsbridge. 

Jeffs, J. Coventry. 

Kershaw, W. Halifax. 

King, W. Worcester. 

Kirkman, C. F. Deal. 

Knott, J. Barston, Kent. 

Kruse, A. Broad-street. 

Ladkin, W. Levi, Leiceste shire. 

Landon, T. Harford, Cheshire. 

Lander, G. Birmingham. 

Leeson, G. Cheapside. 

Lent, W. Bridlington. 

Lewis, G. Llanbister, Radnorsh. 

Little, T. Bodibam, Sus-ex. 

Longridge and Pringle, Durham. 

Lucy, H. Tupsley, Herefordshire. 

Luscombe,N.Kingsbridge, Devon. 

Marr, R.C. Rathbone place. 

Martin, J. Liverpool. 

Matson, R. Barston, Kent. 

Matthews, J. Coventry. 

Nash, J. Birmingham. 

Nedby, W- Lamb’s Conduit-st. 

Neville, R. Colchester. 

Newman, J. M. Broomsgrove. 

Owen, O. New Bond street. 

Palmer, J. Rugely, Staffordshire. 

Pardow, G. Coughton, Warwick- 
shire. 

Parkinson, T. and R. Preston. 

Parkinson, A. Duckett, J. and 
Atrop, S. Manchester. __ 

Parks, T. and Lawton, A. Bir- 
minghain. 


Paisons, G. Liverpool 
Peake, W. Sloane-square. 
Percy, R. Blandford Farm. 
Perfect, G. juu. West Malling. 
Phillips, P. R. Carmarthen. 
Philpot, R. Banbury, Oxon. 
Petbuist, J. Cranbrook. 


Pinke'ton, T. Nuneaton, War- 


wichshire. 
Price, R. Tewkesbury. 
Pullen, W. Leadenhall-street. 


Ratcliffe, R. Southwick, Durham. 


Ree, H. Bermondsey. 
Richardson, A. Mary-le-bone. 
Ritson, J. Carlisle. 
Robinson and Co. Manebester. 
Robinson, J. Birmingham. 
Robson, E. Morpeth, 

Roy, J. Wolverhampton. 
Rudhall, J. and H. Birmingh 
Sedgwick, T. Clements-lane. 


Sellers, H. Burnley, Lancashit’. 


Shakespear, J. Fillongley, Wa 
wickshbire. 


Sharples and Daulby, Liverpo!. 


Shaw, J. Wein, Salop. 


Sheppard, R. W. Aldermanbury. 


Smith, A. Lime street-square. 
Smith, G, and Sanderson, 
Howden, Yorkshire. 


Snuggs, W. A. J. and Waller, J. 


Lime-street. 
Stodart, R. and M. Strand. 


=utton, G. Lambs Conduit-street: 


Taylor, J. Shoreditch. 
Taylor, A. Kent-road. 


Thurkle, G.M. New street sq!” 


ee ; 
Tidy, M. Southgate. 
Timmins, J. Birminghaw. . 
Vaughan and App-eto?, 
pool. 
Vice, J. Blackfriars. 
Warburton, G. Northw 
shire. , 
Watts and Buch, Bristol. 


Watts, G. Chichester- pris 


Whalley and Whal'ey, 


Wheatley, H. Coventry. Kent 


Wildashe,T soe 
Wood, }. —— and 

kefield. _ 
Wood, 5. Bolton, Lancashire 


Worsley, J. Liverpoo!- 
pOLITcAL 


Liver 


hwich, Che 
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POLITICAL AFFAIRS IN DECEMBER. 


GREAT BRITAIN. , 
to winisterial 
wer have taken place, and we 
d-blooded cyphers have retired, or 
rreabout toretire. The Marquess Wel- 


OME accessions 


lesley is a 
freland ; t 


ppointed Lord Lieutenant of 
he Duke of Montrose, Lord 


Chamberlain; the Marquess Conyng- 
ham, Lord Steward ; and the Duke of 


jorset, Master of the Horse. 


The 


Grenville party are also to receive 
appointments 5 but the arrangement 
which most gratifies the public is the 
cabstitution of Mr. Peele for Lord Sid- 
nouth as Home Secretary. 
in this department was devoutly to be 
wished, as in the liberal and magnani- 
mous performance of its duties depends 
so much of the happiness of the people. 

The following account of the Monies as- 
sessed and levied in England and Wales, 
for the relief of the Poor, will prove the 
state of pauperism to which high rents and 
taxes are driving the mass of the peorle. 


A change 








Total Sum Suis ex- 

YEARS. Assessed pended for 

and Levied | reliefot Poor 
1148-19-50... | £730,135 £689,971 
* eee es | 1,720,316 1,521,732 
1783—~-84—85.. 2,167 748 | 1,912,241 
180S.ceceeceee | , 5,348,204 4,077,892 
J8]2—13. ccoce 8,640,842 6,656,105 
1813 —14. 000. 8,388,974 6,294,584 
1814—15....6.] 7,457,676 5,418,845 
1S8)5—J6....6 6,937,425 5,724,506 
aE S cbhacce 8,128,418 6.91% ,217 
131718. 0000 9,320,440 7,890,148 
1816—19...04.] 8,932,185 7,531,650 
18]9—20....2.] 8,719,655 7,329,594 








The following are the amounts expended for 
the maixtenance of the Poor in each count y: 


4 





. 


15 # 





to as _ Year . 8. 
Counties. Ending 25th | Oxford 143,230 9 
ENGLAN ees 1820 Rutland 12,425 9 
Redford _.£ 8 | Salop 111,617 8 
Bek sores 73,465 12 Somerset 191,887 11 
Beckinnis,-* 22,200 1 | Southampton 229,566 12 
Cambri ain 133,163 16 | Stafford 153,132 7 
*hest Fe... 91,163 10 Suffolk 245,076 8 
tome" 121,169 16 Surrey 277,271 10 
Cumberia 115,254 3 Sussex — “236,066 141 
~ tland §=59,964 15 | Warwick 151,984 18 
~ 103,764 — | Westmurland 29,412 9 
— 249,968 11 Wilts 188,808 12 
Durham 101,825 7] Worcester 107,260 17 
en 101,755 2 E. R. 105,867 19 
Gloucest 312,087 14} York2 N. R. 91,666 14 
Heref w 182,791 1% W.R. 346,814 — 
Hertford $1,108 3| WALKS. 
Hentined 100,667 9] Anglesea 14,836 19 
Kent © Oh 38,798 2] Brecou 29,270 — 
Lancaster 294619 6 | Cardigan 18,213 19 
elcester 317,057 19 | Carmarthen 35,942 9 
incoly 159,678 10 | Carnarvon 18,030 10 
Mid ies 172,97 118 Denbigh $9,920 
onmouth 625,665 10| Flint 23,181 13 
Norfolk 33,022 19 | Glamorgan 43,558 9 
Northam ‘ 272,939 19 | Merioneth 16,290 16 
Northumas 162,546 9| Montgomery 38,402 19 
lotting tl. 82,030 14 | Pembroke 25,466 17 
54am 105,348 10 | Radnor 15,180 2 
Tota} of Ene a 
~ gland and al eeeeee 7,329 594 7 
Expended in T ag elt 1,371,495 17 


pended in other 





Parishes .,.ce+2 5,953,098 10 


An account of the average price of Wheat 
per quarter, in England and Wales, from 
the 25th of March, 1811, to the 25th of 
March, 1821. 





1812 — 197 10 1817 — 87 4 
1813 — 28 8 1818 — 90 7 
1814 — 98 — 1819 — 82 9 
1815 — 70 6 1820 — 69 5 
1861 — 6b 10 182] — 62 5 

Average of 10 Years 84 Il 


A decision of the Bank Directors to 
discount inland bills at 95 days, will 
assist both commerce and agriculture; 
but the reported reduction of one per 
cent. on the interest of the funds isa 
consummation devoutly to be wished ; 
for while it would relieve us from ten 
millions of taxes, it would place funded 
and other property more nearly on a 
level. 

IRELAND. 

The sufferings of the poor tenantry 
of Ireland have contributed to excite 
them to most frightful outrages. They 
assemble by night in the south western 
counties, and they rob and murder, or 
they burn the houses of all whom they 
consider as oppressors of the people. 
Every night increases their numbers 
and their victims. We have not heard 
of any concessions or commissions of 
enquiry with a view to cure the disease 
by destroying the causes; but a legal 
commission has been appointed to sit 
at Limerick to try the offenders, and 
subject them to the/penalties of the law. 
Already four convicted murderers have 
expiated their crimes; and it is said 
that a hundred others remain for trial. 

The arrival of the Marquess Welles- 
ley is, therefore, anxiously looked for, 
in the hope that he has full powers to 
apply his true Lrish feelings to the grie- 
vances of his country. If our opinion 
reach him we conjure him to bear in 
mind that in allaying irritation, gentle 
means are the only specifics, and that 
“a spoonful - oil always goes further 
than a quart of vinegar. 

In - last we alluded briefly to one 
of the most savage massacres on record, 
and we now give place to the proceed - 
ings relative to it, before the Coroner’s 

st, 

in ebiles Shea, of Seven Acres, farmer, 
deposed, that he is brother of the deceased 
Edmond Shea; knows the bodies of Ed- 
mond Shea, Mary Shea, Edmond Shea, 
jun., Mary Shea, jun. Nicholas Shea, jun, 
‘Wm. Shea, and Margaret Shea. Witness 
was called out of his bed on the morning of 
the 20th instant, by John Butler, about 

, : the 
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560 Political Affairs in December. 


one or two o'clock, who told him that his 
brother’s house was on fire; when he. ar- 
rived there, the house was on fire, and the 
roof had fallen in. Witness, about the 


hour of nine o'clock that morning, went to 


the door and saw the bodies of seyeral 
persons lying on the floor, who had been 
burnt to death. Saw the bodies of 16 per- 
sons taken out of the house that morning. 

John Mulcahy, of Ballywalter, farmer, 
deposed, that he knew the hodies of 
Patrick Mulially, Michael Mullally, and 
Catherine Mullally ; saw them lying dead 
at the house of the deceased Edmond Shea, 
on the morning of the 20th instant. 

William Williams, of Gurtnapish, la- 
bourer, deposed, that on the night of 
Monday, the 19th instant, he got up to 
look after a pig; saw Edmond Shea’s 
house on fire; went towards the house, 
but was afraid to go on in consequence of 
hearing several shots fired about the 
house. A man of the name of Phillip Dil- 
lon fired a shot towards Shea’s house, 
which was returned by one or two shots 
from persons about the house on fire, who 
shouted and desired Dillon to come on if 
he dared. 

Philip Dillon, of Gurtnapish, farmer, 
deposed, that William Williams called him 
out of bed on the night between the |9th 
and 20th inst. who told him that Edmond 
Shea’s house was on fire. He desired Wil- 
liams to call some neighbours; he then 
advanced towards Shea’s house, which 
was in a blaze, and fired a shot, and called 
out, “ Oh, you rascals,” which was re- 
turned by two shots, and he was desired 
to advance if he dare. Heard several shots 
about Shea’s house. 

The Jury found “that Edmond Shea, 
Mary Shea, Edmond Shea, jun. Mary 
Shea, jun., Nicholas Shea, jun., William 
Shea, Margaret Shea, Michael Butler, 
Patrick Mullally, Michael Mullally, Ca- 
therine Mullally, Mary Shea, Margaret 
Power, and three men (labourers to us un- 
known,) were wilfully and maliciously 
burned to death, by some persons, to us 
unknown, setting fire to the dwelliug- 
house of Edmond Shea, the deceased, on 
the night between the 19th and 20th of 
November inst.” 

FRANCE, 

The Moniteur of the 15th contains 
an ordinance of the King for the ap- 
poinment of a new administration, as 
follows :— 

ROYAL ORDINANCE. 
Louis, by the grace of God, &c. 
We have ordered, and do order as follows : 

The Sieur Peyronnet, member of the 
Chamber of Deputies, is appointed Minister 
Secretary of State for the department of 
Justice and Keeper of the Seals. 

Viscount Montmorency, Peer of France, 


Minister Secretary of State for the depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs. 







































(Jan, 1, 
Marshal the Duke. of Belluno, Pe J§ 
France, Minister Secretary of Stat : 
Department of War. a¥e for the 7 
The Sieur Corbie 
Chamber of Deputies, Minister ve. the . 
of State for the Department of the Ines pe 
The Marquis de Clermont Towner plo 
Peer of France, Minister Secretary } res 
State for the Department of the Marine cel 
The Sieur de Villele, member of ts [ae 3 
Chamber of Deputies, Minister Secretary hin 
of State for the Department of Finance, 
Our Minister Secretary of State for ty git 
Department of our Household is charged pic 
with the execution of the preseut ori cot 
nance. cal 
This event has occasioned great seu. me 
sation in France, and may lead toa do 
more liberal system, but in regard {0 tha 
great principles of liberty, we ask ci the 
BONO? One benefit has, however, te. om 
sulted. An insulting proposition ofthe : 
late ministers, to continue the censor. pa 
ship years longer, has been withdrava, Sor 
‘The new ministers have obtained a of 
anticipation of one-fourth of the taxes, te | 
taken at 890 millions ef francs, or 3 In 
millions sterling. sot 
SPAIN. res 
The presses under the insolent do- qu 
mination of legitimacy, having laboured the 
incessantly to misrepresent the state! for 
Spain, a committee of the Cortes oi 
the 9th inst. reported on the stated vs 
the country as follows :— a 
The committee state, that they har rs 
carefully examined all the documents i , 
before them, have heard in several differet' fo 
sittings the secretaries of state and the Se 
deputies of the province of Cadiz, aud e 
have, from all these sources of informa fae 
tion, drawn up a narrative of the even! 2 
in guestion. They commence with U* fre 
affairs of Cadiz—the appointment by vi 
Majesty of the Marquis de la em pe 
the government of that city—the ler 3 ha 
tation caused at Cadiz by this — £0) 
—the petitions of the inhabitants to appo!! pe 
1 of tie 
another person, and the retusa” an | co 
Marquis to accept the office, ae m th 
dered it unnecessary for the king 8 th 
voke his choice, and bis Majesty ae ca 
tion of the Baron d’Andilla. tances ©! fa 
mittee then detail all the —_ Calis ill 
the disobedience of the people . to suliet wi 
his Majesty’s orders, 10 — vert: 
the Baron d’Andilla to assume tbe ¢° th 
ment of that city. ; ings ; 
The report then details a aoe in 
at Sevile, which immediately flere oy HD a 
of Cadiz, and were precise'y sts report m 
nature. The committee limits “they bei’ 
the affairs of Cadiz and Se Ne eo 2 
the only ones referred in ‘the corte’ ® : 
tion of the government to the ey safictilf 


j ess 
regret that they cannot agen that th? 
picture of them. They ° questiad 









]822, 
question 18 wholly distinct from the merits 
or demerits of the ministers, and involves 
oply the disobedience of the royal autho- 
rity: his Majesty has the constitutional 
ower of filling all civil and military em- 
ployments, and every Spaniard ought to 
respect it, though he also has the right to 
censure the conduct of the minister who 
authorizes an improper measure, or accuse 
him if he violates the law. 

It is true public offices ought only to be 
given to those who have given positive 
p.oot of their attachment to the political 
coustitation of the monarchy: and nobody 
can be more persuaded of this than the 
members of the committee; but from the 
documents laid before them, it is evident 
that no objection whatever was made to 
the Marquis d’Andilla by the people of 
Cadiz, or to Don Tomas Marino Dao‘z and 
Don Joaquin Alvista by those of Seville. 
The committee find that there is more ex- 
cuse for the people of Cadiz than those of 
Seville, the latter not having any ground 
of complaint whatever, but only wishing 
toretain Don Manuel Velano and D. Ramon 
luis de Escovedo; so that those two per- 
sons have been more regarded than the 
respect due to the government, the tran- 
quillity of a whole province—more than 
the reputation of the Spainards among 
foreign nations—more than the constitu- 
tion and the sacred empire of the laws. 
Whereas the people of Cadiz had some 
motive of dissatisfaction at least, thongh 
hone that could authorize the mode of con- 
dact which they adopted. 

rhe committee, therefore, does not con- 
found the events at Cadiz with those at 
Seville, in the latter of which it cannot 
help recognising a certain-character of 
faction; whereas in those of Cadiz it is 
persuaded that the whole has prdéceeded 
from an error, from an excessive ardour, 
and a distrust which cannot be wholly 
ned in those who love liberty, and 
i suffered much for it: the error in 

me points, and the aberration of some 


Persons in others, are not such that the 


ee attributes them to the will, and 
*y cannot but merit the indulgence of 


the Cortes. But the national Congress 


resp but expressly disapprove in the 
a 4 all Europe, the disobedience and 
which proceedings of those authorities, 
eons ae suffice er et — 
eir du ing tha 
hes tenn aeee ty, acknowledging 
‘ 2 Cortes may be pleased to examine, 
al € first place, this point ; and above 
» let the observance of the constitution, 
cae eience to the royal authority, in 
oa rmity with it, be secured. These 
things are inseparable : the question 
‘ hot of the ministers, but of Government, 
and of the power which the constitution 
“signs to the King. The ministers may: 
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be culpable ; but the government and au- 
thority of the King, when they remain 
within the constitutional limits, ought to 
be sacred to all. What would become of 
liberty if the laws did not govern ?—and 
how shall they govern, if it is Jawful to 
disobey him who is charged to execute 
them, when he does not act contrary to 
them? Under pretence of supporting the 
constitution, it has been scandalously vio- 
lated at Cadiz and Seville, by creating, 
under the title of Juntas, authorities un- 
known to the constitution, attacking pre- 
rogatives which the coustitution conse- 
crates, and resisting orders which the 
same constitution commands to be obeyed. 
legitimate organs erect themselves into 
interpreters of the public opinion, and 
usurp the functions of all the powers of 
the state. Weakness and irreflection have 
yielded to their impulse, and for the first 
time been precipitated into disobedience. 
The Cortes may fear that those evils will 
increase, unless they are stopped at their 
origin. 


For these reasons the committes, though ° 


it thinks other measures adviseable in our 
present situation, proposes them to the 
Cortes in the secoud part of this report, 
which it presents sealed, intimating that in 
its opinion the dignity of the throne, the 
decorum of the Cortes, the welfare of the 
nation, and the cause of liberty, imperi- 
ously requ're that no debate be opened till 
in a future sitting distinct from that in 
which they communicate to the govern- 
ment the resolution which the Cortes may 
take on their first part, and confining itself 
at present to the message of the King, and 
the exposition of his ministers, “ the Con- 
gress make a solemn declaration, by means 
of another exposition to his Majesty, con- 
ceived in the terms which it now presents 
separately, as a part of this report.” 
Before their departure from Barcelo- 
na on December 8, MM. Pariset, Bally, 
Francois, and Andouard, the French 
physicians,replied to different questions. 
They declared that the nature of the 
evil was the yellow fever, and that the 
disease was exotic and contagious. 
They do not point out any, effectual 
remedy against fhe contagion; but 
they observe that the best treatment 
cannot produce any efrectual result 
except by a well-regulated sanatory 
lice. They say the disease isa kind 
of poison, which attacks from the com- 
mencement the interior organs of hu- 
man life, such as the lungs, heart, sto- 
mach, and bowels, which become irri- 
tated. inflamed, gangrened, and pa- 
ralvtic. The kidnies are also at- 
tacked, and experience acute pains. 
It has been discovered by dissections, 
that a deposit of a glutinous oi] takes 
4B place 
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‘plaee in this part of the body, and that 
the blood is decomposed, dissolved, and 
evacuated externally by transpiration. 
The best remedy known is the melambo 
taken as the kina. 

SOUTH AMETMICA. 

Letters, dated the 27th October, have 
been received from Pernambuco. A 
great change has been produced in the 
situation of affairs there, by the arrival 
oforders from Lisbon, in pursuance of 
the decrees of the Cories,—1. For the 
recall of the Governor. 2. For the form- 
ation of a Provisional Government by 
the votes of the College of Electors. 
3. For licensing the militia for a given 
period. 4. For the removal of the Eu- 
ropean —— to Lisbon. In conse- 
quence of these orders, the election of 
the members of the Juntatook place on 
the 26th,when the choice, as might have 
been expected, fell principally upon 
the native Brazilians, The turn the 
elections had taken created so much 
disgust in the Portuguese, that nearly 
all the families of respectability were 
prey aring to quit Pernambuco, either 
for Lisbon or for Bahia,a revolution and 
declaration of independence being in- 
evitable. 

SANT JAGo, Aug. 15.—It is not pos- 
sible to describe the demonstrations of 
joy with which the people of Chili cele- 
brated the news received of the libera- 
tion of the capital of Peru, accomplish- 
ed by the valour and wisdom of Gen, 
San Martin. 

GAZETTE OF THE GOVERNMENT OF INDE- 
PENDENT LIMA, 1Sth July, 1821. 
First year of the Independence of Peru. 

By a communication from Bujama, 
under the date of the 13th inst. we have 
the following: “ The enemy continue 
their precipitous flight, and leave in 
their march spectacles which would ex- 
cite horror in the most insensible minds. 
From the time of our departure from 
Lurin we have scarcely gone a step 
without traces of their barbarity. More 
than thirty dead bodies, some from 
weakness, some from disease, and 
others shot on the way because unable 
to pursue their march, have presented 
themselves to our sight, as the food of 
birds of prey. Rodil, according to un- 
varying accounts, has been the person 
who sacrificed the greater part of those 

victims. . During yesterday and to-day 
we have met with 39 sick, of whom five 
have died. 1 do not believe that the 
half will survive, The whole of these 
have been found in the open fields, but 
some remain likewise in this town, 
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where a small hospital has been fy 
rn. 


ed.” 

Another letter fy 
and the same aie, ra Same place, 

2% > 1S CXpressed ag fg}, 
lows: We have arrived at this p}: . 
pursuit of the enemy, who, saath 
in their cowardly flight, leave Q rs 
road indubitable evidence of their af ‘ 
city. 1 feel a horror at the crimes a 
mitted by Rodil and Valdes, and 
endanger my credit by mientionin 
thei. They shoot all the soldiers whe 
cither by fatigue or infirmity, canno| 
continue their march, saying to then— 
* Die, wretches, rather than become our 
enemies.” Their dead are Consequently 
numerous; many fugitives presey 
themselves to us daily, without includ. 
ing the infinite namber who escape }y 
bye ways. These cowards, out ofterra 
of our troops, have proceeded by indireet 
roads to the Sierra, committing at ever 
step injuries and outrages. At thisdate 
the loss is not less than 500 men; and, 
further on, on account of the dificulty 
of the roads, the loss will be greater.” 


MEXICO, 


On Thursday, the 27th of September, 
the inhabitants of this capital had tie 
infinite satisfaction of receiving the 
Liberating Army of the Three Guara- 
tees, with its worthy commander, Du 
Agustin de Iturbide. The general wa 
received at the principal gate of tle 
Temple by the illustrious archbishey, 
dressed in pontificals, &e. A solewi 
Te Deum was performed by the whol 
orchestra, tle sublime harmony ¢ 
which expanded the hearts of the pee 
tators in the great temple, which was 
iiuminated and adorned. The 7 
Deum was followed by a salute of x. 
tillery and peals of bells. The proces 
sion then returned in the same ore lo 
the palace, where a magnificent nat 
was served up, which had been Ph 
by the Ayuntamiento, and of whit! 
more than 600 guests partook. Be 

On the following day the Provisions 
Junta of the government was yom a 
with the greatest splendour . “A 
lemnity, when they took the oath, 
ceived in the following termsi— . 

“ Will you, Senors, - : one J 
Godand the Holy Evangelists, 0 ae " 
cause to be kept, the treaties con, 
the 24th of August, in the an, Tits 
Cordoba. by the Excellent ae, 


presentative of the 
the Excellent Senor Don — 
as Captain General, and Super 

Chief for his Catholic Majest¥* —« wi 
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1922. 
«Will you, Senors, also swear to dis- 
charge the duty of members of the Junta, 
‘or which you have been chosen Z u 
To which they all replied —“ We swear. 
PROCLAMATION. 
The first Chief of the Imperial Army. 
MEXICANS!—You are vow in a situation 
to proclaim the country independent, as I 
announced to you in Iguala. Already is 
the immense space which separates slavery 
‘rom liberty passed over, and motion is given 
to the ditterent springs whereby every 
American may speak his private opinion, 
because the fear which restrained some is 
dissipated, the malice which warped the 
judgment of others is moderated, and the 
leas of all are consolidated. I find 
myself in the capital of this most opulent 
cuipire, Without having left behind streams 
of blood, ravaged plains, disconsolate 
widows, or orphan children, covering with 
execrations the assassin of their fathers. 
(i the contrary, the principal provinces 
of this kingdom uave been examined, and 
all, uuiform in their rejoicings, address 
expressive salutatious to the Tri-guarantee 
Army, and vows of gratitude to Heaven. 


| These demonstrations give to ny heart an 


ineffable pleasure, and more than compen- 
sate the sufferings and privations of the 
soldiers, who have always been active, 
steady, and courageous. You already 
kiow what it is to be free, and you are on 
the point of knowing what it is to be happy. 
the Junta wiil be installed, the Cortes as- 
sembled,and the law, on which your felicity 
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depends, will be sanctioned. I exhort you 
to forget the words of alarm, and threats 
of extermination, and to proneunce only 
those of union and intimate friendship. 
Contribute by your knowledge to the grand 
code ; but avoid satire and malignant slap- 
der. Obedient to authority, you will com- 
plete, in concert with the sovereign Con- 
gress, the grand work which you have 
commenced ; and allow me to cast a look 
behind me to observe attentively the pic- 
ture which Providence has traced, and 
which American wisdom is about to fill up. 
If my labours (due to the country) be con- 
sidered by you worthy of recompence, all 
lask is, that you respect the laws, ihat you 
allow me to return to the bosom of my be- 
loved family, and that you sometimes re- 
collect your friend 

Mexico, Sept. 27. ITURBIDE. 

It is since understood that all Mexico 
is in possession of the Independents, 
except the fort of Vera Cruz. And that 
Columbia being quite free, an expedi- 
tion is preparing by the President Bo- 
livar against Panama, and its isthinus. 
These are glorious revolutions, equal to 
any in our wonderful times. 

RUSSIA AND TURKEY. 

Russia is said to be prepared for war, 
and to have a million of men in arms. 
In the mean time, the Prince of Persia 
has invaded the Asiatic provinces ; and 
the brave Greeks prosecute their cause 
with success in the Morea. 
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CHRONOLOGY OF THE MONTH. 

Nov. 19. BOAT, containing seven 
& men, upset at Staines, and 
four Were drowned in consequence of the 

rapidity of the current. 
Pet Eight individuals executed at 
aan aan viz. four for uttering forged 
for Sine. or highway robbery, and two 
; Pipe = The following letter was address- 
ed Abr of London and Middle- 
pri . entlemen,-- As it is evident that 
meaha ody of the enlightened aad re- 
cided] © part of the community are de- 
etnies east the severity of the present 
part aan and more especially of that 
death >a relates to the punishment of 
bons he forgery of Bank Notes, it has 
weatin ought desirable to call a public 
persone’ im reference to the cases of the 
whi under sentence of death, for next 
on ~~“. the undersigned request 
‘timer Cave the goodness to call the 
— 27. Mr. Sharpe, secretary of the 
ni ge-street Society , tondatell another 
® the Middlesex grand inquest, 


against Mr. Phipps, proprietor of the News, 
which, like its predecessors, was thrown 
out. 
Dec. 3. The Society, calling itself the 
Vice Society, obtained a warrant against 
G. C'arke, Mr. Carlile’s shopman, for the 
sale of a libel, and committed him to New- 
gate for want of bail. Clarke had scarcely 
been renioved an hour, when his place was 
taken by a young gir who was also ar- 
rested, and held to bail. 
i his day held at 
— 4. A meeting was t ; y bp Som 


the Thatched House Tavern, of [nt 
men and geutlemen connected with Ire- 


for presenting an address to the King 

te thee daleorabte state of that country. 
— 6. A Court of Common Council held 
at Guildhall, when the report of the com- 
mittee on the affray at Knightsbridge, was 
givenin. The report stated that a violent 
outrage had been committed on Mr. Alder- 
man Waithman, and corroborated the whole 
of that gentleman’s statement of the affair. 
— 10. Faulkner’s Dublin Journal of this 
day contained notices of no less than 18 
separate outrages, besides additional ones 


in other papers. | u. Th 
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— 14. The 23rd annual exhibition of fat 
cattle, took place this morning, at Smith- 
field, when the respective premiums were 
adjudged. Several ingentous agricultural 
implements and machines were exhibited. 

— 15. The indictment of the Bridge- 
street Society against Mr. Dolby, was this 
day brought on in the Court of King’s 
Bench. Mr. Sheriff Garvatt returned the 
common jury, when at the same time he 
was a member of the society prosecuting 
the present indictment. The question 
was formally put to the triers, whether 
Mr. Garratt, at the given time, was or was 
not a prosecutor of the indictment, to which 
they replied in the affirmative ; this and 
the other prosecutions consequently stand 
over. 

— 16. This morninga fire broke out on 
board a fine West Indiaman, of 300 tons 
burthen , moored in the river Thames. The 
ship was in the midc.le of a tier when the 
fire broke out, but by the activity of the 
sailors they removed every vessel from the 
ship on fire. 

— 28. Two of Carlisle’s shopmen were 
brought before the sitting alderman to give 
bail on his view, under one of the famous 


five bills ; but they refused to give their 
_names, and in such refusal afforded a prac- 


tical commentary on the impropriety of 

holding obscure servants responsible for 

the sentiments of a printed book. 
MARRIED. 

Mr. G. R. Tucker, of Bread-street Hill, 
to Miss Anston, of Washfield, Devon. 

Lieut. George Bague, R.N. to Miss Yar- 
row, of Jermyn-street. 

Capt. George Harris, R.N.C.B. to Anna 
Maria, eldest daughter of John Woodcock, 
esq. of Fern Acres, Buckingham. 

Mr. James Christopher Forsyth, of Ley- 
ton, Essex, to Miss Waterhousc, of Hol- 
loway. 

Lieut. Col. Marshall, to Maria Letitia, 
second daughter of Evelyn J. Gascoigne, 
esq. 

Robert Whitmore, esq. of Lincoln’s Iun, 
to Miss Eliza Kaye, of New Bank Build- 
ings. 

George H. Gower, esq. to Miss Ann 
Newbury. 

J. W. Birch, esq. of the Iuner Temple, 
to Diana, e!dest daughter of the late James 
Bourchier, esq. 

Mr. Taylor, of Paternoster-row, to Miss 
Sarah Birkett, of Cloak-lane. 

H. Boldero, esq. of Henrietta-street, 
Cavendish-square, to Miss M. Christie, of 
Hoddesdon. 

Thomas Holmes, jun. esq. of Lower 
Tooting, to Hester Elizabeth, youngest 

daughter of the late John Scott, esq. of 
Hastings. 

The Rev. C. §. Wood, of Paddingtou- 


green, to Miss M. Lomas, of Dorset-street, 
Portman-square. 


(Jan, | 
Mr. Thomas Nunn, of ) 
Miss Tomlins, of West Hae eraite, to 

Astley Paston Cooper, esq. of Ce 
Herts. to Elizabeth Harriott, on) thins I, 
of W. Rickford, esq. M.P.7 Stet 

W.R.K. Douglas, esq. M.-P. to Fi; 
eldest dnmatinne of Walter nan, 

; » &8q. of 
Luddington-house, Surry. £, 

Walter Wombwell, esq. to Marths 
daughter of the late W. Cockerton, eso. 

Mr. W. Dormant, to Miss §, Harvey, 

Mr. John Lacey Weller, of Silver-street 
to Maria, youngest daughter of M. Poo. 
esq. of Clapham. 

DIED. 

At Kennington-green, 38, Peter Martin 
Bayley, esq. after a lingering illness, 

At Kentish-town, 14, Louisa, fittheaugh. 
ter of Mr. Daniel Hose. 

Iu Crutched Friars, the infant son of 
Quarles Harris, jun. esq. 

In ‘Tenterden-street, Hanover-square, 
James Wilson, esq. F.RS. professor of 
anatomy to the Royal College of Surgeons, 
and many years lccturer in the Hunterian 
school of Windmill-street. A man of great 
original powers of mind. 

At Popham terrace, Islington, Elizabeth, 
wife of Mr. Robert Willis. 

In Edgeware-road, 84, W. Burch, deeply 
lamented by his family and friends. 

In Camberwe!l-grove, 89, Mrs. Eleanor 
Coude, sole institutor and proprietor of the 
celebrated artificial stone manufactory, 
Lambeth, which invention is now adopted 
in all our public buildings, and will secure 
her the applause of posterity. 

At Richmond, 71, Mrs. Greening. 

At Walworth, 70, Mr. J. Perry, sen. 

Philip Grubb, esq. jun, of the samaica 
cotfee-housc. 

At Newing, 71, Mr. John Elderfeld. 

At Merton, 41, Richard Dalleti. 

In King’s-road, Bedford-row, 68, Samuel 
Weymon Wadeson, esq. 

At Edmonton, Miss Hitchener. 

At Enfield, 69, George Roberts, es4. , 

In Upper Thames-street, Marta, wilt ° 
John Forster, esq. 

In Cateneenainns, New Road, ‘!, 
James Arbouin, esq. ... 

In Gracechurth-stteet, Mrs. Whinfer- 

On Snow-hill, Mr. John Lloyd, siuc-"©) 
regretted by his family and friends. 

In Leicester-square, 20, after a _ 
illness, Elinor, wife of Mr. eg 

At Chertsey, deeply lamented, Mrs. : 


Sewell, relict of the late Res OF an 


At Pentonville, Mrs. Skull. a 

In Gloucester-street, pee the 
the Hon. Mrs. Fitzgerald, W! mie ' 
late Lieut. Col, F. of the 2d Lite fn 

















in 


el 


}322. 
In Guildford-street, Anna Elizabeth, 


nter of J. H. Booth, esq. 
"a Clapton, 17, William, eldest son of 


Mr. Gaviller. 
In Duke-street, Portland-place, 16, Miss 


iet Sophia Davies. 

"- Upper Cadogan-place, Lieut. Col. 

Andrew Hamilton. 

In Queen Ann-street, 82, the Hon. Mrs. 

sm. 

. Wigmore-street, Cavendish-square, 

Mrs. Sarah Briggs. 

In St. Clement’s Church-yard, Mr. Had- 
cock. 

Iu Mansfield-st. Sir Martin RB. Folkes, 
M.P. for King’s Lynn. 

At Horton Lodge, near Epsom, in her 
ssth year, the Hon. Louisa Browning, 
widow of J. B. esq. of the same place ; 
she was the eldest daughter and only sur- 
viving child of the Right Hon. Charles 
Calvert, Lor’ Baltimore, and sister to F. 
Calvert, the last Lord Baltimore. 

AtEaling, 12, Miss Elizabeth Janes. 

lu York-street, Portman-square, 73, 
Rose Fuller, esq. 

At Ewell, 70, Mr. Richard Mason. 

At Stoke Newington, 66, Anne Capper, 
ove of the Society of Frieuds. 

Mr. Joseph Bullock, in the Tower of 
Loudon, keeper of the Menagerie. 

At Brcmpton, after a lingering illness, 
i, G. A. F. Dawkins, esq. 

At Twickenham, 69,Mrs.Sarah D’Oyly. 

At Norwood-green, W. A. Thack- 
thwaite, esq.of Fulmer, Gerrard’s Cross. 

a Croydon Common, 54, R. Oliver, esq. 
lu Old Burtington-street, the lady of 7’. 
Cockayne, esq, of Ickleford-house, Herts. 

[n Newington-place, Mr. W. Devey, 
maily years a factor at the Coal Exchange. 
oe Cranley, Mrs, Butcher, late of Park- 
atch, 

‘ At Cholmoudeley-house, Piccadilly, Col. 

“your, the son-in-law of the Marquis of 

Cholmondeley. The colonel had been ill 

some tine, and had never wholly reco- 

cd the fatal effects of the pestilential 
ipa he contracted when on duty with 
can — the 3d Guards, at Walcheren ; 
one of the , B my <' life, and considered 
jnieicurenn ooking men in his Ma- 

m5 ~ iggy He has left a wifeand child. 

Dr E rite Caleb Evans, third son of 

h - 0 slington, deeply lamented by his 
my and their friends. 

Sa Ripley, 79, R. Harrison, esq. for- 
nig Tansion-heuse-street, banker. — 
Baan ete ares the Right Hon. Sir 

try . ansfield, Knut. Sir James was 

the Kachoady and began to practice in 
tinguished himecte s Bench. He first oa 

Mr. Wilkes? sell as a junior counsel! in 

some cel ve contests, which gave him 

. entra - He practiced afterwards 

soup facets and there obtained a hand- 

une, He was bred at Cambridge, 
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which university electedhim their counsel, 
which he held many years, and returned hin 
in two parliaments to be one of their repre- 
sentatives,in which honourable situation 
he continued until 1782, in which year he 
was appointed Solicitor-General, but lost 
both at the same time by the powerful in- 
tlueuce of Mr. Pitt, who dismissed him to 
make room for Sir Richard Pepper Arden, 
as Solicitor-General, and-himself and Lord 
Euston (now Duke of Grafton) stood candi- 
dates for Cambridge university against 
the old members, Lord John Townshendand 
Mr. Mansfield. Mr. Mansfield continued 
as King’s counsel, but had no other post 
undcr government until he was past the 
age of seventy, when he was called to the 
degree of Serjeant at Law, and appointed 
ChiefJustice of the Court of Common Pleas ; 
he was at ihe same time sworn of the Privy 
Council. At that great age he executed 
the duties of that high office with consi- 
derable ability, and having held it ten years, 
retired on the usual peusion. Sir James 
enjoyed his faculties to the last, although at 
the advanced age of eighty-eight. While 
at the bar, he was considered as one of the 
soundest lawyers of his day, but not being 
made a judge till he was superannuated, 
he dissappointed, when on the bench, the 
expectations of his friends. 

In Hanover-street, Hanover-square, John 
Ring, esq. an eminent surgeon. He wasa 
pupil of the late celebrated surgeon, Per- 
cival Pott, esq. and when he had completed 
his education, settled in business. He re- 
sided and practised with considerable re- 
putation and success, in New-street, Swal- 
low-street, till obliged to remove to make 
room for the new street, now called Re- 
gent-street. Mr. Ring was a member of 
the College of Surgeons, and member of the 
Medical Societies of Loudon and Paris. 
He was, from the first, a warm advocate 
for the vaccine inoculation, and has pub- 
lished several works on that subject ;as a 
Treatise on the Cow Pox, containing the 
History of Vaccine Inoculation, 2 parts, 
1801—3,; and Answers to Mr. Goldson, 
‘Dr. Moseley, and Mr. Birch, who violently 
attacked the vaccine practice. His first 
work was “ Reflections on the Surgeon . 
till 1790.” He has also published on 
other subjects,—as a translation of Dr. 
Geddes’s Ode to Peace, and a translation 
of Mr. Anstey’s Ode to Dr. Jenner. 

At Brighton, 65, James Perry, esq. Up- 
wards of 33 years conductor, and chief 
proprietor of the Morning Chronicle news- 
paper, and in that employment one of the 
most active and useful men of hisage. It 
was the newspaper of liberty dering the 
whole of the eventful period of the French 
revolution, and Mr. Perry, as its conduc- 
tor, had a most difficult task and naar 
struggle to maintain ; but like Paukoucke, 


, iteur 
of Paris, who conducted the — 
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through the greater part of the same poli- 
tical storm, he maintained his integrity 
and his principles without provoking per- 
secution, or being questioned by irritated 
power, except on two trifling occasions.* 
lu truth, Mr. Perry stood dauntless ia the 
front ranks of the advocates of liberal 
opinions, and seldom flinched in the per- 
formance of his duty, although nearly 
every other public writer on the same side 
suffered deeply, or was overwhelined in 
the conflicts of malicious parties. This 
success aruse from the happy temperament 
and intellectual acumen of Mr. Perry. 
Like a great general in the management 
of au army, he did not always attack the 
adversary in front, but performed his ma- 
noeuvres in subordination to the positions 
and temper of hisopponents. He kept up 
a constant fire in the small shot of wit aud 
humour, of which he possessed an inex- 
haustible magazine, in his own pen, and in 
those of his correspondents, as will be 
manifest to any one who turns over the 
filesofthe Morning Chronicle, or the an- 
nual volumes of the Spirit of the Public 
Journals. At other times he assailed the 
ecuemy on their flanks and outposts, and 
at other suitable opportunities made his 
atiacks in the open field by a powerful 
cannonade of unanswerable arguments and 
ivresistible eloquence. For his skill in 
the stratagy of the press, he nevertheless 
often exposed himself io the tauntsof other 
writers on the same side, who sustained 
their cause with equal integrity, but with 
inferior tactics. In some respects, also, 
Mr. Perry differed in his political views 
from other champions of the popular cause. 
He was of opinion that liberty can be pro- 
tected in England only by a powerful 
party in the seuate, and to such party he 
constantiy attached himself, became its 
firmadvocate, aud, by reciprocal feeling, its 
organ. He was, therefore, in the life of 
Mr. Fox, a Foxite and a Whig; and since 
the decease of that ereat man he has lent 
his support to his political successors. In 
this policy he was at variance with other 
writers, simply as to the means by which 
liberty could be upheld, but not in regard 
tothe end, for no man was ever more at- 
tached to the genuine principles of liberty 
than himself. If he had a fault in the cou- 
duct ofthe Morning Chronicle, it was in 
too frequently indulging in piques, or 
sarcasms against partizans of liberty as 
zealous as himself, and who sought for 
Support in the voice of the people rather 
than in the ambiguous professions of the po- 
* Twice in the course of forty years 
oon prosecuted by ex-officio informa- 
ns, and was as often honourably ac- 
quitted. In the first instance he was abl 
defended by Mr. Erskine, and in the < 
cond he took his defence upon himcelf. 
ence upon himself. 
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litical aristoeracy of whom Mr. Perry, o; 
every occasion, was the zealous amy 
He was, probably, right in supporting 
a well-intentioned aristocracy ; but ther 
ou the other hand, are bound to sal 
fairly before the public, and to render 
manifest the purity of their principles 
and intentions. On this basis no Ma of 
his are equalled the editor of the Mor. 
ing Chronicle in the consistency of his 
conduct. Considering, therefore, the oner. 
ous duties which Mr. Perry has had to 
perform during so prolonged a period, aud 
in so eventful an age, in which he has bee 
the recorder of the greatest revolutions 
that appear in the page of history, and in 
which he has often come into personal 
contact with the chief actors of his tine, 
by turns flattering and thwarting their 
ambition—he must be regarded as one of 
the most considerable agents of the pub. 
lic press that has appeared since the in. 
vention of newspapers.—Mr. Perry wasa 
native of Aberdeen, where his father, of 
the name of Pirie, was a wright or house- 
joiner. His first school was at the Chayel 
of Guriveh, kept by Mr.Farquhar, father o! 
the late Sir Walter. He was thence renwv- 
ed to the Grammar School at Aberdeen, 
afterwards entered the Latin and Greek 
class at Marischal College, where he cov- 
tinued three years, and was then articled 
to Arthur Dinewall Fordyce, an attorney. 
When his term had expired his genius led 
him to associate with the actors in a com 
pany which visited Aberdeen, and beivg 
at that time a good dancer, he was - 
duced by Digges, Mills, and others of the 
company, to engage himself in their pu 
suits. He accordingly appeared on the 
stave at Montrose, Arbroath, Dundee, 
and Perth, and according to Mr. Holeroli, 
at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, where Mr. H. 
was of the same company. His perform. 
ances consisted of Sempronius, and some 
second-rate characters, and of a hornplpe 
between the acts; but on the compasy* 
return to Edinburgh, Digges, the one 
candidly told Pirie (Anglice anh 
his brogue was an insuperable bar to his 
success onthe stage. Procuring recom 
mendations hence to Manchester, he was 
retained. as a clerk, by Mr. Dinwistl,* 
cotton manufacturer, in whose aap 
continued two years. From thence he ¢a of 
to London, where, through the — 
Alexander Chalmers, his townsman, det 
tained a precarious subsistence by aie 
for the booksellers. The “ od 
tiser,”” being then a new COnEM | iy op 
practice to exhibit it on 0¢ Joyes, 
window. Mr. Perry being nem? al 
amused himself with writing OS sng 
scraps of poety for this paper, whi nouse 
into the letter box of the printing-20 ©? 
which were always inserted. wi 
day at the shop of Messrs. B Urgubatt 
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rqubart, booksellers, to whom he had lette : 
ommendation, he found the latter busily 
euding an article in the General 
civertisere After Mr. Urquhart had finished 
tye perusal, Mr. Perry put the usual question 
ohn, Whetber he had heard of any situa- 
‘ion, to which he replied in the negative-- at 
‘be same time holding out the paper, he said, 
« Tf you could write such articles as this, I 
sould give you immediate employment.” It 
happened to be a humourous essuy, written 
ty Mr. Perry himself. This he instantly 
intimated to Mr. Urqukart, and gave him 
wrother article in the same hand-writing, 
which he had purposed to drop into the leiter- 
box, Mr. U. informed him that they wanted 
just such a person, and the next day he was 
engaged at a salary of one guinea per week, 
aud an additional half guinea for assistance 
on the London Evening Post. Such was the 
incident that threw Mr. Perry into the em- 
ployment of a journalist, He was most assi- 
duous in his exertions for the General Adver- 
tiser; and during the memorable trials of 
Admirals Keppel and Palliser, he, for six 
weeks together, by his individual efforts, sent 
up daily from Portsmouth eight columns of 
ihe trials, taken by himself in court; which 
raised the paper to a sale of several thousands 
perday. At this period Mr. Perry wrote and 
published several political pamphlets and 
poems; and in 1782, he formed the plan, 
wid was the first editor of the European Ma- 
gazine. He conducted it, however, only for 
te first twelve months, us he was chosen 
tditor of the Gazeiteer, at a salary of four 
guineas per week, on the express condition 
that he was to be left to the free exercise of 
lis political opinions, which were those of Mr. 
Fox, On bis commencing editor of the 
Gazetteer, he suggested to the proprietors 
the plan of employing several reporters to 
uclitate the publication of the debates in 
parliament, Up to that time each paper had 
but one reporter in each house ; while Mr. 
Noodtall, in the Morning Chronicle, used to 
Mog out his account of the debate in the 
“ening of the following day. Mr. Perry’s 
aetbne Mey ssc and by a succession of 
a ring t ad Gazetteer was published in the 
tll ww ; ~ as long a debate as Mr. Wood- 
tints et em in the evening, and some- 
on rece To 1780-1, and 2, there 
the ies aie societies in every part of 
guished ah IS, where many persons distin- 
iit we ennselves as public speakers. 
tes em was a speaker in these socie- 
+ ists mentioned with great praise in 
his ¢ as ~ the Westminster Forum. 
ercised at rH acquired, Mr. Perry ex- 
cons} iebie — periods of his life with 
self ™ ro etect, often distinguishing him- 
S energetic eloquence at meetings 


le Whig Club, of the Westminster Elec- 
» &e, 


of recom 
engaged int 


erty Was also for several years editor 
alier = S Parliamentary Debates. Soon 
Chronigla’ yCo“fall leaving the Morning 


» undertook another paper under the 
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title of the Diary, and Mr. Perry bought his 
late Morning Chronicle. He annowiced him- 
self, in conjunction with his friend Mr. Gray, 
us joint proprietor and editor, Gray. had 
been tutor in Greek and Latin at the Charier 
House, and the head master bequeathed him 
£500. for good conduct. This he united with 
£500. which Perry borrowed of Ransom and 
Co. and Mr. Bellamy, of Chandos-street, lent 
and finally bequeathed to Mr. P. as much as 
made up the purchase-money to Woodfall, 
and enabled them to carry on the paper. Of 
the political character and conduct of the 
paper we have already spoken at large; but 
itis due to Mr. Perry’s management, to siate 
in addition, that he contributed to raise the 
character of the diurnal press, as well by his 
political consisiency as by his conscientiously 
abstaining from any indulgence in private 
malevolence and personal slander, by which be 
maintained a dignified pre-eminence over all 
his coniemporaries, Gray, who was a man 
of considerable talent, died soon after, when 
tle property and its conduct-develved solely 
on Mr. Perry. Besides the Morning Chroni- 
cle, Mr. Perry einbaried in a speculation of 
Mr. Buoth’s for polygraphie paintings, which 
did not succeed ; aid he afterwards engaged 
andsunk a great property in some mills at 
Merton, by which he was much harassed for 
a considerable period. The Morning Chro- 
nicle, however, proved an inexhaustible mine 
of wealth, netting for many years fron: six 
to eight and ten thousand per annum, which 
enabled its propricior to live in a style of the 
first respectability, and keep the hest com- 
pany, for which he was qualified by his mind 
and manners. In prosperity Mr. P. did not 
neglect his family. He cherished a widowed 
sister, who married the celebrated Professor 
Porson, and supported his mother, who died 
at Richmond. He was twice married, and 
has left six children. It merits notice, that 
Mr. Perry was not less distinguished by the 
admirers of black-letter literature, than by 
the public asa journalist; his library of 
rare books, at his house in Tavistock-square, 
being one of the most valuable and curious in 
the metropolis, and estimated to be worth, 
at least, £1500. 
| ECCLESIASTICAL PROMOTIONS. 

The Rev. Dr. Wilde, to the rectory of 
Waltham, Norfolk. ; 

The Rev. J. Hodgkinson, M.A. of Brase- 
nose College, Oxford, to the vicarage of 
eigh, Lancasbire. q 
m4 W. Wilkinson, M.A. of Christ 
Charch, Oxford, = living of Sowerby, 

Thirsk, Yorkshire. 

nerhie Rev. C. Ford, Clerk, A.M. to the 
rectory and parish church of Billingford, 
Ml k. . 
at Rev. H Dawson, M.A. Chaplain to 
Earl Harcourt, to the rectory of Bunwell, 
Jorfolk. ; 
ar Rev. John Jenkyns, LL.B. vicar of 
Evercreech, Somerset, to the rectory ° 


Horsmonden, Kent. 
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- The Rev. R. Skinner, A.B. to the rectory 
of Sampford Peverell, Devon. 

The Rev. T. Tattershal!, M.A. Fellow of 
Queen's College, Cambridge, to the perpe- 
tual curacy of St. Matthew’s, Liverpool. 

The Rev. W. H. White, M.A. of Wadham 
College, Oxford, tothe vicarage of St. Mary 
Bredin, Canterbury. 

The Rev. T. Watson, M.A. to therectory 
of Thurlton, and nominated to the curacy 
of Hardley, with the stipend of 1501. per 
annum. 

The Kev. C. Penrice, Clerk, A.M. to the 
rectory of Little Plumstead, with Wilton 
and Brundall annexed, in Norfolk. 

The Rev. G.F. L. Nicolay, M.A. Domes- 
tic Chaplain to the Duke of York, to hold 
by dispensation the vicarage of Little Mar- 
low, in Buckinghamshire, with the rectory 
of St.Michael and St.MartinVintry, London. 


Provincial Occurrences. 


The Rev.J.T an 
1¢ Rev.J.T. Hurlock. D.D ' 
College, Cambridge, to ihe Poe 
Stall of Hasborne and Burbage, jg ‘wg 
thedral of Salisbury. — 
The Rev. H. Wilson, vicar of G 
win, and domestic chaplain to the Men i" 
of Aylesbury, to the valuable living at " 
lingbourne Ducis, Wilts. =) 
The Rev. E. Davy, A B.to they 
Kirby Bedon, St. Andrew's, Norfolk” . 
The Rev. R. T. Meade, to 
Marston Bigot, Somerset. 
The Rev. J. Spurway, M.A. to th 
tory of Pitt Portion. " to 
The Rev. W. J. Birdwood. M.A. to the 
vicarage of Holme, Devon. 
The Rev. M. Vicars, to the rectory of All. 
hallows, Exeter. 
The Rev. I. S. Foot, to the Vicarage of 
Liskeard, Cornwall. 


the rectory of 








PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES, 


With all the Marriages and Deaths. 


a 


NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM. 

SUBSCRIPTION has been set on foot 
A for Sir Robert Wilson, at Newcastle, 
and proceeds with cousiderable spirit ; but 
we are sorry to observe that the parties 
have indicated no sympathy for the equal 
pretensions of the unfortunate families of 
floney and Francis, here or elsewhere. 

The ship Lark, of South Shields, from 
Newfoundland, bound for Leith, with a 
cargo of timber, lately sprung a leak. The 
crew, thirteen in number, and five passen- 
gers, remained up the rigging eight days, 
during which four men died. At length 
they had recourse to the long boat, and 
were only able tosecure a pointer dog aud 
a few potatoes ; they remained six days at 
sea, during which two men died; the crew 
and passengers subsisted three days on the 
dog. Their provisions being expended, 
they kept one of the corpses in the boat, 
when they were picked up by the sloop 
Seagull, of Lerwick, about thirty miles 
west of Shetland. 

The centenary of the birth of Akenside, 
the poet, was celebrated on the 21st of 
November, at Butcher-bank, Newcastle. 
upon Tyne, by several literary gentlemen. 

Married.| H. Smales, esq. of Durham, 
to Anne, only daughter of the late R. Sur- 
tees, esq. of Cronywell—lIn London, C. 
Moreau, esq. attached to the French con- 
sulship, to Mary, only daughter of the 
late R. W. Spearman, esq. of the county 
of Durham.— At Mellerstein, county of 
Berwick, John, Lord Glenorchy, only son 
of the Earl of Breadalbane, to Eliza, eldest 
danghter of G. Baillie, esq. of Jervase 
Wood.—At Somerton, in Suffolk, C. Dennis, 
esq.of Alnwick, to the eldest daughter of 
the Rev. Dr. Maddy, chaplain to the King. 
—At Easingwold, G, Horner, esq. of Kil- 


» burn, to Miss Wilson.—At Tinsley, J. H. 





France, csq. to Mary, 3d daughter of Mr. 
W. Fleck.—The Rev. H. Fothergill, curate 
of Ravenstondale, to Miss M. Wharton, of 
Ashfield. —The Rev. Oswald Head, Stipen- 
diary curate of Alnwick, to Elizabeth, eld- 
est daughter of M. Woodfield, esq. of the 
college, Durham. 

Died.| At Newcastle, 26, Mr. W. Dykes, 
silverer of glass plate. He was a young 
man of considerable'’promise an‘ of a peace- 
ful unassuming demeanor.— Mrs. Walton. 
—Capt. J. Bishop —Mr. R. Armour, nuas- 
ter mariner, 31.—Mr. Jones, commercial 
traveller for Mr. Plympton, of London, °’. 

At Gateshead, 56, Mrs. M. Wilkinson— 
John, son of Mr. J. Rewcastle, maltster— 
Mr. T. L. Robson, 19. 

At Durham, 72, Mrs. A. Craggs.—Mr. 
R. Weston, 74.—Mrs. E. Robinson, widow, 
77. ' 

At Stockton, suddenly, Mr.S, Short, mt- 
keeper. 

At Sunderland, Mr. R. Adamson, leather 
cutter.—Mr.W. Emerson, merchant taylor, 
79,-—Mrs. J. Brock, 63.—Mrs. M. Smith, 
59.—Mr. W. Lamb, shocmaker—Mr. 4 
Hutchinson, eommon carrier, to ae 

At Bishop Auckland, Mr. J. — 
innkeeper. — Mrs. Usher, Men se “ 
Sharpe, 45.—Ann, wife of Mr. W.Sna fos 

At Morpeth, in her 86th year, 
Nelson, widow. . 

At North Shields, Capt. J. ae’ 
formerly of a ear ce Mr 
therspoon, widow, 74.—AlICc¢, 

R. Coshiiertect, 76.—In her 77th yeah the 
wife of R. Laing, esq- 

At Barnard Castle, $8, Mr. J. Nav- 

At Chester-le-street, 80, as bailiff 
nington, nearly 50 years eon , 
the countyof Durham —Ini O18 ey, 3 
J. Bird, esq —Mrs.Weatherley, er, st 

At Winlaton, 99, Mrs E. Par 














All- 
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lived to see her posterity as mother, grand- 
mother and great grand mother. | 

CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORELAND. 

In our market roasting pigs were lately 
cold for 1s. each, fine ones Is. 6d. one wo- 
man exchanged a pig for a duck. At night, 
iy the butcher-market, legs of mutton were 
offered at 3d. per lb. and inferior parts 
might have been bought at 2d. and 25 per 
ih, In the poultry market, fine living 
geese, weighing from 10 to 12\bs. weut off 
at from 2s.8d. to 3s.each.—Carlisle Paper. 

J.R.G. Graham. esq. of Netherby, has 
during the last twelve months, effectually 
drained and reclaimed 800 acres of Jand on 
the domain of Netherby and farm of Croft- 
head, by substantial stone and tile drains. 
He has used in this drainage 130,000 tiles, 
the lineal extent is 6,340 roods—equal to 
twenty-fives miles and a quarter. 

Married.| At the Friends’ Meeting 
House, near Carlisle, Mr. J. Crossfield, 
merchant of Liverpool, to the eldest daugh- 
ter of Mr. J. Head, banker, of Carlisle.—At 
Whitehaven, Mr. Macready, manager of 
the Bristol and Whitehaven theatres, to 
Miss Desmond.—At Kendal, lieutenant T. 
W. Moffit, R. N. to the only daughter of 
Mr. Alderman Bradshaw.—<At Carlisle, 
Mr. J. Ferguson, of the Bengal Royal Ar- 
tillery, to Miss J. Peters, youngest daugh- 
ter of J. P. esq. late of Maryport 

Died.| At Kendal, Mrs. Towers, wife 
of Mr. T.surgeon, who most unexpectedly 
discharged two pistols, one at his wife, 
aud another at himself. Mrs.'T. expired 
ina few minutes, but the ball took a slant- 
lng direction on his forehead, and did not 
produce fatal effects on himself. Mrs. T. 
had nearly completed the 29th year of her 
age, and was exemplary in the discharge 
of every moral and religious duty. The 
nemory of the deceased will be ever held 
dear by her friends. A coroner’s inquest 
was held in the afternoon of Thursday, 
Which brought in a verdict of “ wilful mur- 
der;” and the wretched culprit will be 
conveyed to the county goal at Appleby as 
soon as his wound will admit. 


At Cockermotth, 77; Mr-S. Murgatroyd. 


At Keswick, 21, Mr. W. Rose. 

AtWigton, Mrs. A. Pattinson, widow, 56. 

At Annan, 74, Mrs. H. Armstrong, of 
Battlebill_—In the bloom of youth, Miss 
N. Dalgliesh, eldest daughter of J. D. esq. 
of the customs. 
a... Carlisle, 33, Mrs. M. Read.—Mr. T. 
pttorp, of the Artillery, 29.—Mr. R. 
wo 58.—In his 82d year, B. W. Was- 
ell, sq.—Eliza, daughter of Mr. J. Port- 
ll, Mr. 'T. Owen, 57; highly re- 
‘ected for the integrity and uprightness 
of his dealings. > 
ar Kendal, Mr. W. Donaldson, 65.— 
: a R. Williamson, 88.—Mrs. E. Hogarth, 
tae J. Hopworth, 73.—In the prime 

fe, B. Hunter, esq. mayor. 
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At Maryport, very suddenly, Miss R. 
Hughes, 21.—Mr. W. Ostley, sainek a 
valuable member of society and a friend 
to the poor. 

J’ YORKSHIRE, 

Bai oe of a Hunt was celebrat- 
ed ou the 13th of November, b i 
dinner at Bradford. eee 

The Leeds Guardian Society lately held 
their first general meeting, and resolved to 
proceed in establishing a code of laws. 

A committee of public Spirited noblemen 
and gentlemen, has been formed at York 
in order to carry into effect several im- 
provements in the theatre, by public sub- 
scription. 

An antique urn, the remains of some 
lachrymatories, and several Roman coins, 
have recently been dug up at Micklegate. 

The York Whig Club held their annual 
meeting on the 3d of December, when 
about 400 members and visitors sat down 
to a sumptuous entertainment. 

Murried.| At York, the Rev. T. Jessop, 
to the youngest daughter of the late J.N. 
Dagley, esq. of London.—At Hull, Mr. T. 
Holden, solicitor, to Harriet, youngest 
daughter of the late J. Foster, esq—J. 
Haigh, esq. of Royd’s Hall, to the eldest 
daughter of Mr. A. Beaumont, of Sheep- 
ridge, both near Huddersfield.— Mr. E. 
Jackson, solicitor, of High Hoyland, to 
Miss Hall, of Butcliffe—The Rev. H. 
Wigglesworth, rector of Slaidburn, to 
Mary, daughter of the late T. Brown, esq- 
of Grassington, Craven —Mr. J. Stephen- 
son, of Rippon, to Mary, 3d daughter of 
J. Barugh, esq. of Ruswick, near Bedale 
—The Rev. J. Green, of Swinton, to Sarah, 
3d daughter of J. Appleton, esq. of Lark 
Hall, near Northallerton—At Leeds, Mr. 
W. Hey, surgeon, eldest son of W. H. esq. 
to Rebecca, 3d daughter of T. Roberts, 
esq.—At Barton Blount, Lieut. R. S. Sit- 
well, of the 29th regt. to Charlotte, eldest 
daughter of F. Bradshaw, esq. 

Died. At York, in his 69th year, Mr 
W. Stables, cabinet-maker. He had re-. 
tired to his bed-room appareutly in perfect 
health, and while undressing himself, he 
uttered a shriek, and instantly expired. 
—Rather suddenly, 60, Mrs. Cobb, mother 
of Mr. H. C. publisher of the York Cou- 
rant. She was happiest when administer- 
ing to the comforts of others, and when 
she closed her eyes in death, the hope and 
peace of the righteous were her’s.—Mr. 
J. Robinson, Serg.-Major in the East York 
Militia. He was present at the siege and 

aking of Quebec. 
ei all, 79, Mrs. S. Hopkin, mother of 
Mr. W. H. comb-manufacturer—Mr. Hick¥ 
son, formerly an eminent ship-owner. 

At Whitby, 67, Mr.J.W ard, ship-owner. 

At Leeds, Mr. Riley, flock-dealer—In 
her 73d year, Mrs. Harrison, relict of the 


Mr. R. H. merchant. 
late mY: 
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At Halifax, Mr. J. Mortimer, formerly 
a breeches maker. He had just entered 
the raff yard of a neighbour, when he 
dropped down and instantly expired. 

At Sheffield, 31, Mr. W. Platts, eldest 
son of Mr. R. P. of the B!ack Swan Inn.— 
John, eldest son of the late Mr. W. Jack- 
son, currier. Three deaths have occurred 
in the family within the space of a few 
weeks, (including his father’s and sister’s.) 

LANCASHIRE. 

The North Briton’s Society of Liver- 
pool held their anniversary on the 20th ult. 

Liverpool was on the ‘30th inst. visited 
by one of the most dreadful gales ever re- 
membered. Great damage was done to 
the shipping; and on shore several serious 
catastrophes occurred. A wind-mill on 
Bidston Hil!, having broken loose, caught 
fire, from the friction occasioned by its 
velocity. This is the third mill on the 
game site, which has, within a few years, 
been destroyed by the effects of a storm. 

Married.| At Liverpool, Mr. R. Gray, 
surgeon, late of the R.N. to Miss D. 
O’Neale.—Mr.Bradner, solicitor, to Mary, 
second daughter of the late Mr. Knowles. 
—At Manchester, Mr. J. Redhead, solici- 
tor, to Mary, daughter of the late Mr. R. 
Milne, solicitor —At Knowsley, the seat 
of the Earl of Derby, the Right Hon. the 
Earl of Wilton, to Lady Mary Stanley — 

Died.) At Lancaster, 55, Mr. R. Par- 
kinson, chemist and druggist. 

At Liverpool, 49, Mr. F. Thornbury, 
jeweller —Mr. W. M‘Griffith —In his 67th 
year, Mr. W. Davenport, of Mount Plea 
sant.—Mrs. Grayson, 59.—Mr H. Guy, 
coach-maker, 55.—Very suddenly, 79, Mr. 
G. Smart, book-binder—Edward Simon, 
aged 10] years and 22 days. He hac been 
employed as a labourer in the docks nearly 
70 years; his mother died at the age of 
103, his father 101, and his brother 104.— 

At Manchester, 67, the Rev. J. Brooks, 
M.A. He bad performed the duty of al- 
ternate chaplain at the collegiate church, 
for thirty-one years, with strict punctu- 
ality.—Of a decline, 43, Mr. E. Evans, 
formerly of the Duke of York public house. 
—J. Elliott, esq. cotton-merchant. 

At Preston, the eldest daughter of Mr. 
R. Johnson, liquor merchant—In the prime 
of life, Miss H. Tipping. 

At Blackburn, 91, Mr. J. Bolton, shoe- 
maker. He was generally known by the 
agnomen of Old Uncle John, and lived to 
see the fifth generation of his posterity, 

At Ormskirk, 26, Miss E. Johnson. 

At Ashton-under-Lyne, 29, Mr. W. Gib: 
Son, solicitor. —Mr. James Newton, bache- 
lor, aged 81. He was a most eccentric 
character, and was generally known by 
the name of “ Windy Jemmy, or Old 
Jemmy Newton.” 

At Leigh, 67, the Rev. D. Birkit, vicar. 

The Rev. W. Thornton, B.D. parochial 


g§ Chapel.—J. Hopkin- 
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(Jan, | 


sou, esq. of Aigburth Hall, formerly 4, 
¢ 


Demerara. 

At Pendleton, M. J. Bi 
Lately, at the seat of Mr. 
county, in her 21st year, 
Stanhope, eldest daughter 
of Chesterfield. She was 
the present Earl, her brot 
was suddenly scized with 
and expired soon after. 


inkhorn, 69 
Shirley > iM this 
Lady Elizaber, 
of the late Bari 
On @ Visit with 
her, when she 
a Shivering fit 


‘edi CHESHIRE. 

aily paper has been prj : 
the month, under the title bra hei, 
Express, by Mr. Burgess, of Stockport 

Married.\ In the Island of Trinidad 
Oct. 1, T. Roxburgh, esq. to Virtue, youre. 
est daughter of Mr. F. Gillaird,of hese 
—At Tattenhall, the Rev. G. Baldvyr 
M.A. to Elizabeth, youngest daughter o 
T. Orton, esq —At Tarporley, R. Nickoly 
esq. to Miss A. Rawlinson. | 

Died.| At Chester, 41, Mrs. S. Dutton 

At Middlewich, in his 2st year, Jot, 
eldest son of the late Mr. J. Dann, sup 
visor. 

At Knutsford, Mr. R. Hewitt, 39, 

Iu his 64th year, Mr. T. Hewit, of Wing 
ham, near Northwich.—Mrs. E. Myttoo, 
of Burgedding, relict of the late R. ¥. 
esq. of Garth, Montgomeryshire. 

At Llanydan, Mr. Walsh, for many years 
the faithful house steward of the Hoa. 6 
Irby. 

Mr.G. Gresty, of Bierley, near Middl 
wich, 52, 

Of hydrophobia, John Bastendale, of 
Cross-street. The poor man was bitten by 
a house dog belonging to his master. 

DERBYSHIRE. 

Married.] Mr.C. Poundetl, of Holbrook, 
to Miss M. A. Williams, of Nottinghan— 
At Egginton, Mr. J. Ashby, of Etwall, to 
the ouly daughter of the late Mr. W. Fran. 
cis.—At Wirksworth, Mr. J. Sherwin, 0 
Saudhall Farm, to Miss E. Layke, of Alder- 
wasley. 

Died.) At Derby, in his 51st year, 
Hancock, surgeon.—Miss Martha Newto, 
milliner, 24.—Miss Eliza Pulley, a maide 
lady.—Mr. H. Buxton, fellmonger, ?- 
Mrs. Heathcote, relict of the late Liev! 
Co!. H. of the marines. 


At Belper, in her 49th year, Hanne. 
wife of Mr. R. Banks. ‘ 
hour after her delivery, but ¢ 
likely to live. . 

At Hathern » bear Loughborough, 60, F 
Boyer, gent. , 

In his 77th year, J. Longdon, esq. dep" 
lieutenant for the county. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIDS 

A steam engine of one 20 
forty horse power, has lately by 
on the Duke of Portland’s estate fot 


dred snd 




















1822. 
for the purpose of draining an exteiisive 
The cylinder of this stupea- 
ne isseventy inches indiameter, 
andthe beam, which is twelve tons in weight, 


rract of coal. 
dous machi 


raises at every stroke fifteen tons of water 
_aud when required, delivers, at the sur- 
face,from the depth of the mine which is 
170 yards, between 700 and 800 gallons in 
each minute. 

Harried.] S. E. Bristowe, esq. of Bees- 
‘horp Hall, near Newark, to Marianne, 
dest daughter of S. Fox, esq. of Osmas- 
ton Hall.—At Nottingham, Mr. T. Cooper, 
iy MissE. Toornton.—Mr. S. Cornley, to 
Miss M. Peadleton—Mr. J. Thackway, 
merehaat of Leeds, to Sarah, daughter of 
J. Gill, gent —Mr. S. White, lace manu- 
facturer, to Mrs. White.—Mr. J. Cook, 
farmer, of Basford, to Miss S. Knowle.— 

Died.| At Nottingham in his 85th year, 
Mr.J. Smith, formerly a hairdresser and 
hatter.—J. Shipley, gent. 78.—Miss S. 
Newton, 37, many years housekeeper to 
Mr. B. Bagshaw, liquor merchant.—Mr. 
G. Edson.—Mr. B. Slack, 34.—In her 79th 
year, Mrs. Northage.—Mrs. M. Fletcher, 
42—Ja his 71st year, Mr. J. Hewitt.— 
Mr. J. Mitchell, fellmonger. 

At Mansfield, 94, Mrs. E. Haynes, wi- 
dow—Xr. T. Wakefield, 68, formerly a 
publican. 

At Newark, 82, Mrs. A. Wright—Mrs. 
§.Cummins, 81—In her 56th year, Eliza- 
beth, wife of Mr. W. Hill, of the Golden 
Fleece —Miss M. Winterbottom, 19. 

At Stapleford, 75, Elizabeth, relict of 
the late J. Jackson. gent. lord of the manor. 

At Sutton-upon-Trent, near Newark, 
60, Mr. Brook, veterinary surgeon; gene- 
rally lamented for his charitable disposi- 
hop, and urbanity of manners. 

‘Mr. Kirkman, of Cropwell Bishop.—In 
his 80th year, the Rev. J. Charlesworth, 
of Ossington: he was generally respected 
by dissenters as well as churchmen, 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Married.) E. Wilson, esq. of Lincoln, 
to Miss Mould, only daughter of the late 
tr. M. esq. of Wainton. —In London, 


Mr. W. Damant, of Bury, Suffolk, to the 


only daughter of J. Harvey, gent. of Mar- 

ket Deeping, in this county.—At Louth, 

Mr. §.Harpham, to Mrs. Fiddle.—At Cav- 

wick, near Lincoln, Mr. T. Chettle, to Miss 

Kitchingman, both of Car-Colston, near 

Bingham.—At Swaby, near Louth, Mr. J. 
ompson, to Miss A. Barton. 

Died.) At Gainsborough, 63, Mr. W. 
Huggins, 37, of the company of comedians 
in the circuit of Mansfield, Worksop, 
uth, Gainsborough, &c. He was respected 
th one of strict integrity in his dealings, in 

, Places which he annually visited. 

-t Mpittlegate, in Grantham parish, 21, 
rer 1. Summerfield, cattle drover. He 
. “8 wuch respected by his employers, and 
0 the neighbourhood. 

Superstitions fear, Widow C.ooks, 
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of Fineshade, near Stamford. Anowl fly- 
ing three times across her, on her retura 
from church, she considered it as an ill 
omen to herself or child, became ill, in 
consequence, aud died soon after. 
LEICESTER AND RUTLAND. 

The building of the new church’in St. 
Margaret’s parish, Leicester, is to be im- 
mediately p:oceeded in. 

The late Leicester fair was well supplied 
with cattle of every description, but 
searcely any met with purchasers, except 
those of the best quality, and even those 
at rulnous prices, 

Married.) At Loughborough, Mr. Wal- 
lis, surgeon, to Miss Heard, of Markfield. 
At Saxclby, G. Henley, gent. to Mrs. 
Manton, of Thrussingion.—Mr. W. Jack- 
sou, of Leicester, to Miss Gabb, of Bir- 
mingham.—In London, C. William, eldest 
son of C. J. Packe, esq. of Prestwould Hall, 
in this county, to the only daughter of the 
late T. Hart, esq.—At Leicester, Mr. D. 
Corker, to Mrs. E.Johnson.—Mr. G. Wind- 
ram, to Miss E. Fratchem, of Desford— 
At Medbourne, Mr. Bradshaw, farmer and 
grazicr, of Gretton, Rutland, to Ann, 
youngest daughter of the late Mr. Bentley. 
-—At Willoughby on the Woulds, Mr. J. 
Bennet, of Nottingham, to Sarah, 2d daugh- 
ter of Mr. Clarke. 

Died.| At Leicester, Mrs. Burwell. 
Mr. G. Dawson, trimmer and dyer. 

At Loughborough, Mr. Imeson, book- 
keeper to Messrs. Ella and Co. wharfingers. 
-——-Of a decline, 18, Miss Ann Colton. 

At Melton Mowbray, 20, the only son of 
Mrs. Cole, widow. 

At Queneborough, 78, Mrs. A. Clayton. 

At Barrow on Soar, the Rev. N. Bramley, 
master of the Grammar School, &c. 

Mr. Elston, of Willoughby. 

Advanced in years, Mr. Sumpter, of 
Lyddington, Rutland. 

At Ravenstone, near Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 
65, Mr. J. Wood, farmer and grazier. 

J. Brown, gent. 62, of Ashby Folville. 

At Wing, in Rutland, 72, Mr. W. Paddy 5 
he was gifted with a particular genius for 
making musical bells. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. ' 

The town of Hanley has just received & 
valuable aud useful ornament to its mar- 
ket place. J. Smith, esq. proprietor of the 
water works, has caused a beautiful cast 
iron fountain to be set up to supply the 
market people with water. eee 
pliath, is an elegant rit 10 feet high, 
with a lantern at its summit. 

"Ma rried.}| Simeon Shaw of Hanley Gram- 
mar School and Academy of Sciences, to 

oe f Mr. Broad, of Brown- 
Harriet, daughter of ’ 
pill Staff. Potteries —J. R. B. Cave, esq. 
eldest son of Sir W. B.C. bart. of Stretton, 
and coheiress of the late W. Mills, esq. © 
Barlaston, in this county.——At Burton 


upon-Trent, Mr, Allen, surgeon, toC 
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sa, daughter of Dr. Chawner.—Mr. J. 
Whitehouse, of West Bromwich, to Miss 
S. Smith, of Wednesbury. 

Died.\ At Litchfield, 47, L. Buckeridge, 
esq.a liberal patron and promoter of the 
arts. 

At Wolverhampton, Sarah, daughter of 
the late G. Molyneux, esq.—Mr.R.Paddy, 
drawing master of the Grammar School, 
71—The wife of Mr. J. Walker, iron 
founder, 46. 

At Bishton in his 85th year, J. Sparrow, 
esq. justice of peace and late chairman of 
the Quarter Sessions. 

In her 62d year, Miss M. Smith, of Birks- 
well.—Mr. J. Collier, of Bloore, 69. He is 
described as one in whom the true old 
English character was eminently depicted. 

In the prime of life, Sarah, wife of Mr. 
Beet, of Rowley Hall.—Sept. 15, W. Hus- 
sey, esq. Inspector of military hospitals 
at the Cape of Good Hope, and only bro- 
ther of P.H. esq. of Wyrley Grove, near 
Litchfield. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

Married.| At Edgbaston, Mr. Walton, 
to Emma, eldest daughter of Mr. R. Stead- 
man.—At Birmingham, Mr. J. Singleton, 
to Miss F, Booth—Mr. W. Rainham, of 
London, to Miss C. Heape. 

Died.| At Coveutry, 55, Mr. T. Tame. 

At Birmingham, Mary, relict of the 
late Mr. R. Bull.—Julia, youngest daugh- 
ter of Mr. W. Elkington, solicitor.— 
Alice, 2d daughter of Mr.T. Martyn. In 
his 44th year, Mr. J. Gibbs—In her 71st 
year, Mary, wife of C. Lloyd, esq. banker. 
She will long be affectionately remembered, 
and the poor have cause deeply to lament 
her death—Mrs. Court, relict of the late 
Mr. J.C. coal merchaut.—In her 66th year, 
Mrs. E. Brettel: a kind and sympathising 
benefactor to the poor and affiicted.—Mrs. 
E. Juxon, widow, one of the Socicty of 
Friends.—In his 53d year, Mr. T. Hollins, 
artist. He possessed great natural abili- 
ties, and his correct knowledge of portrait 
painting, was self acquired —W .Bickley, 
esq. high bailiff.—In his 92d year, Mr. W. 
Geary, late of Barton-under-Needwood. 

At Stratford-upon-Avon, the Rev. J. Da- 
venport, jun. M.A.and curate of Snitter- 
field—Mr. G. Withers, of the Star Inn, 
Northfield. 

Mr. J. Wise, of Haymill, 63.—Mrs. Ven- 
nour, formerly of Birmingham, and daugh- 
ter of the late Dr. Harvey. 

Oct. 23d, at Shannondale, in Virginia, 
United States, in his 26th year, Mr. R. 
Piercy Little, late of Birmingham. 

. At King’s Heath, near Moseley, in his 
22d year, Mr. Fur, taylor. 

At Bagginton, Elizabeth, eldest daugh- 
ter of the late Rev. T. Cox, ‘minister of 
Deritend Chapel. 

SHROPSHIRE. 
Married.) J, Eaton, jun, eq, of Shrews- 


(Jan, |, 


bury, to Mary, 2d daughter of sj 

lean, M.D. of Su dbury.—The — 
field, A.M. of Oriel College, Osfori 
Mary Ann, 3d daughter of §. Cook, es 


k . 
Shrewsbury—In London, T. W. Br 


sbi . Brown 
esq. of Glazeley, in this county, to Cathe, 
rine, 2d daughter of the late W. L. Broune. 


ker, esq. of Bartord-house, Dorset —Capt 
T. A. Murray, R.N. to Harriet, youngest 
daughter of the late W. Coupland, esq. of 
Shrewsbury. 

Died.| At Shrewsbury, 75, Mrs. Grif 
fiths, widow, late of Preston-upon-the. 
Boats—Mrs. Yeomans, wife of Mr, R.Y. 
sen. of the George Inn. 

At Bridgnorth, 83, T. Nickson, es, 
senior alderman of the corporation, 

At Oswestry, 46, Mrs. Howell, wife of 
Mr. H. hair dresser. 

At Coalbrooke Dale, in her 70th year, 
Mrs. 8. Darby. 

Lately, Mr.G. Perceval, of Beckbury, 

At Basschurch, 64, Mr. T. Bromley, 
builder : his conduct was uniformly mark. 
ed by principles of sound integrity. 

Mr. J. Cartwright, of Hopton, 63. 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Married.| The Rev. J. V. Vashon, rector 
of Salwarp, to Marianne, daughter of the 
late C. Mayhew, esq. of Ramsgate —Mr. 
Russel, of Worcester, to Miss P. Gibbs, of 
Bath.—Mr. J. H. Mottram, eldest son oi 
Mr. T. M. of Glascote, near Tamworth, to 
Eliza, 2d daughter of the late Mr. J. Cor, 
of Stourbridge.—At Bromsgrove, Mr. \\. 
Freer, of Bristol, to Elizabeth, youngest 
daughter of Mr. W. Lucas, of Bromsgrove. 

Died.| At Worcester, in the prime 0 
life, Margaret, wife of Mr. T. Burrow, 
sadler. eas 

At Eardiston, in his 76th year, Sir W. 
Smith, bart. He is succeeded by bis 
only surviving son, now Sir Sydney 3. 

At Dudley, 79, Mrs. Ann Williams, W'- 
dow.—At Cugley, near Newent, at the 
house of his son, Mr. W. White, of the 
Hawthorns, in Barrow parish, 1 its 
county. 

Miss J. Robins, youngest daughter of 
the late Mr. B. R. of Dursley, near eel 
bridge—At Bourn Heath, near Brobs 
grove, in his 83d year, W. Wilson, age 
At the Shrubbery, near Worcester, 72, 
S. Linton. 


1 the 
We have received an anonymous eulogy“ 
tate Mr. Wigley, which cannot be admit 
acciedited by the name of its author. Tha Sens 
was at one time of his life believed gy m 
cannot be questioned, and there was an ito the 
afloat relative to a disap ointment in nes an ile 
chief justiceship of India, which ma from that 
rumour, but his political bias seemed dent 28 
time to change, and perhaps our corres Pevertbele 
throw some light on the subject. he shes of the 
far from our wish to disturb os prom 
dead, and there was nothing sufficie tify the 
nent in the erp si! of oe oe . That 
ropriation of much space reper" “6, we are 
Mr. W. was an amiable ian in priv rs 
fully persuaded, and the origin ‘J 
questioned his political consistency: 
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HEREFORDSHIRE. 

The Corporation of Hereford have re- 
cently voted the freedom of that city to 
the Duke of Gloucester, 1 testimony and 
approbation of his independent political 
conduct. 

Married.) The Rev. H. Evans, of By- 
litts, in this county, to Marianne, eldest 
daughter of the late S. Steward, esq. of 
Stone, near _Kidderminster.—Mr. H. Bur- 

m, of Bickerton-court, in this county, 
to Martha, youngest daughter of the late 
J. Richards, esq. of Otton-house, Warwick- 
shire—Mr. J. Shipman, of Belvoir Inn, 
Leicestershire, to Mary, eldest daughter 
of Mr. W. Ravenhill, of Leominster. 

Died.) At Ross, 75, 'T. Best, esq. of 
Worcester. 

Of apoplexy, in his 34th year, Mr. W. 
Perrins, butler to E. Foiey, esq. of Stoke 
Edith Park. 

At Jewry Bridge cottage, Abbey Dore, 
T.Cotes, M.D. He had ‘ong acted as one 
of the surgeons to Hereford Infirmary, 
and superintended the Lunatic Asylum. 
His professional abilities and humane at- 
tentions were duly appreciated. 

GLOUCESTER AND MONMOUTH. 
_Atameeting of the Cirencester Associa- 
tion for the protection of agriculture, on 
the 3d of December, it was resolved :— 
That it is impossible for the British 
farmer to compete with the foreigner, 
whilst labouring under the disadvantage 
of an annual taxation amounting to 64 
millions, besides tythes and poor rates, 
the principal part of which is paid directly 
7 indirectly out of the produce of the 
vil. 

Married | C. Wheeley, esq. of Aberga- 
veuny, to Mary, youngest daughter of the 
late Capt. R. Saunders.—Mr. J. Forbes, 
architect, of Cheltenham, to Martha, 2d 
daughter of the late C. Cook, esq. of Ken- 
hington-place, near London.—At Bristol, 
ed J. Biscoe, of Newent, to Charlotte, 
4 daughter of J.C. A. Hartland, esq. 


anu At Gloucester, Mrs. Goodyer, 


E. I. Co.’s service. 
At Chipping Sodbury, °4, Mrs. E. Higgs. 
At Clifton, Lieut. Gen. John Lea.—C. 
ayhe, sen.esq. merchant of Bristol.—J. 
wer, pet, unarlotte, 2d daughter of the 
Nast eat, esq. of Mount Pleasant, in the 
. Riding of Yorkshire. 
stag ge de la Bere, esq. of Southam- 
“ . - He was the last lineal descend- 
= a most ancient family, whose name 
thon hy he preserved unsullied. 
ak 4 a and free from suspicion, he 
wd Cloved, and died lamented.—At 
» Rear Thornbury, 81, Mr. J. Lury, 


the Societ : . 
y of Friends, formerly in the 
cutlery trade, at Bristol. . . 


eldest Minsterworth, Mrs. 1. Hawkins, 


daughter of t of 
the Green-house he late T. H. esq. 0 


t of the-late G>G. esq.-Capt. inthe~ 


OXFORDSHIRE. 

An extraordinary large silver eel, mea- 
suring in circumference eleven inches, and 
one yard six inches in length, was lately 
caught at Thame Mill. 

Married.) In London, Mr. W. Sedge- 
wick, of the Ordnance department, to 
Eliza, daughter of the late Mr. J. Williams. 
of Oxford—Mr. Parker, of Oxford, to 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Mr. Hitch- 
man, of Chipping Norton. 

Died.| At Oxford, in his 68th year, Mr. 
T. Simmons.—At his lodgings in St. Cle- 
ment’s, in his 79th year, Mr. J. Hey.—Mr. 
N. Sheldon, 56, brewer, and master of the 
Crown and Thistle public-house. 

At Euston, in his 63d year, the Rev. F. 
Bishop, many years chaplain to the Earl of 
Shrewsbury, at Heythrop. In the sum- 
mary of his character, it is stated that his 
heart never meditated guile, and. that his 
tongue never gave offence to the present 
nor attacked the absent. 

At Brightwell rectory, Emma, wife of 
the Rev. J. H. Rendell. 

BUCKINGHAM AND BERKSHIRE. 

Married.| In London, Capt. G. Harris, 
R.N. to Ann, eldest daughter of J. Wood- 
cock, esq. of Fern Acres, Be:ks.— In Bath, 
Capt. P. Brett, R.N. to Harriet, youngest 
daughter of the late T. Brookes, esq. of 
Henwick-house, Berks. 

Diew.| At Reading, in his 39th year, C. 
Scott Waring, esq. of the Bengal Civil 
Service, wherein he was highly distin- 
guished for his talents and integrity. 

At Abingdon, in her 30th year, of a 
rapid decline, Ann, wife of Mr. W. 
Strange, wine merchant. 

At Great Marlow, suddenly, Mr. W. 
Hickman, jun. a surgeon of great celebrity 
for his professional abilities and active 
zeal. 

HERTFORDSHIRE AND BEDFORDSHIRE. 

Married.] In London, A. P. Cooper, 
esq. of Cheverells, Herts. nephew and heir 
to Sir Astley C. bart. to Harriet, only child 
of W. Rickford, esq. M.P. for Aylesbury. 
—At Hoddesdon, the Rev. R. B. Cooper, 
of St. Mary’s Beedes, &c. to Louisa, 
daughter and coheiress of the late B. Hen- 
shaw, esq. barister of More-hall, in Essex. 

Died.| In Old Burlington-street, Lon- 
don, the lady of T. Cockayne, esq- of 
Ickleford-house, Herts. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

Married.| At Stratford-upon-Avon, Mr. 
W. Armfield, of Northampton, to Caroline, 
eldest daughter of the late Mr. R. Mander. 
—At Lamport, Lieut.-Col. Packe, of the 
Grenadier Guards, to Eliza, only daughter 
of the Rev. Vere Isham.—At Elvaston, in 
Derbyshire, Mr. J. Johnson, of Northamp- 
ton, to Ann, second daughter of Mr. R. 
Winfield, of Ambaston.—Mr.J. Hawthorn, 

i on. of Kettering, to Do- 
veterinary surgeon, Sha 
rothy, youngest daughter of Mr. W. Sharp 


of Crawford. 
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Died.| At Northampton, Mrs. Ratnvett, 
widow, confined to her house for nearly 
six years from a fall at her own door. She 
bore her affliction with patience, under 
the influence of Christian principles and 
prospects. 

At Peterboro’, 19, Mary, only dauch- 
ter of Mr. G. Robertson, priater —Widew 
Dowcitt, 97—Mrs. Muston, relict of the 
late Mr. M. of the South Liscolu Militia. 

At Suiton, near Wansiord, 66, Mr. W. 
Hopkinson, well known for 48 seasons as a 
sporisman at Earl Fitzwilliam’s hunts. 

At Ecton, near Northampton, Ot, Mrs. 
M. Orlebar. 

CAMBRIDGE AND HUNTINGDON. 

Married.| At Cambridge, Mr. R. Roe, 
to Miss M. E. Eddlestone—At March, Mr. 
W. Brown, to the eldest daughter of Mr. 
R. Martin.—Mr. C. Cross, of Witchford, 


to the only daughter of Mr. R. Poole, of 


Witcham, in the Isle of Ely —At Thorney, 
Isle of Ely, Mr. M. Leach, of Wisbeach, 
to Amelia, youngest daughter of Mr. T. S. 
Watson. 

Died.| At Cambridge, very suddenly, 
Miss Turtle, endeared to her friends by 
an excellent heart, superior domestic abi- 
lity, and urbanity of manners.—After a 
short illness, in Christ College, 25, the 
Rev. B. P. Bell, fellow of that society — 
Mrs. Kelly, wife of P. S. K. esg.—Mrs. 
Bennett, wife of Mr. W. B. 

At Huntingdon, 32, Mr. H. Perkins, 
draper.—Mr E. Haynes, publican, 49. 

At March, 28, Mr. J. Sherhood, miil- 
wright.— Mr. W. Stafford, gardener, 56. 

Mr. J. W. Martin, of Somersham, 64.— 
Miss S. Cook, of Suiam.—At Tid St. Giles, 
isle of Ely, Mrs. Mathews, relict of the 
late Rey. T. M. rector. 

NORFOLK. 

Married.\ At Norwich, R. Herring, esq. 
of Brancondale, to Miss Gauning.—C. 
Reynolds, esq. of Thorpe, to Rebecca, se- 
cond daughter of the Rev. P. Hansell, pre- 
centor of the cathedral.—At Swanton Mor- 
ley, Wm. Way, youngest son of Edw. W. 
esq.of Newport, Isle of Wight, to Sarah, 
eldest daughter of Mr. J. Freeman.—Mr. 
W. Englebright, of Brisley, to Miss M. 
Webster, of Mattishall—At Lynn, Mr. 
Reeve, cabinet-maker, to Miss C. Light- 
foot; the bridegroom being in his 82d 
year, and the bride in her 23d! 

Died.\ At Norwich, 20, Catherine, only 
child of the late Mr. J. Cubitt, of Wymond- 
ham.—Caroline, eldest daughter of Mr. 
Phillips, 20-—Mr. Smith, son of Mrs. S. 

At Lynn, in her 78th year, Mrs. S. 
Palmer, widow, late of Congham. 

At Yarmouth, 36, Mr. T. Watkins, of 
London, master in the Royal Navy —Mr. 
J. Beckett, 77.—Mrs. E. Forster, 70. 

At Thetford, Mr. G. Smith, surveyor of 
taxes. His conciliating temper enabled 
him, without individual offence, to exe- 
eute his trust with fidelity. 


Cambridge— Essex. 


(Jan, | 
dest daughter af 
MOUgEr — Willan, 
r. Cobb, farmer, of 


At Diss, Margaret, el 
Mr. S. Brooke, irvu- 
third son of the late M 
Carliou Rede. 

At N. Walshan, in her 8 ist 


, ; ear, My 
E. Worme, widow, lite of Fretieutee 


At Holt, 35, Mr. J. Oakes — 
ham, Mrs. Riley. oKes—At Smug 

a SUFFOLK. 

Married.| At Kensington, Lie t 
Bague, cf Folly House, at ipaek ° 
Niiss S. Yarrow, of Jermyn-street,  § 
James's.—At Ipswich, Mr. J. Eluy jua. 
general ship agent, to Miss Baldine— 
Mr. Colyer, to Miss E. Palmer. 

Died.) At Bury, 85, Mrs. Robinson. ss 
lived maiiy yearsin the family of the late Sir 
Patrick Blake, bart—Mr. Hankes, cow. 
keeper.—Mrs. Hagreen, straw-hat maqu- 
facturer.—Mary, reiict of the late ¢. 
Leathes, esq. 

At Ipswich, Mrs. Scarlett, wife of Mr, 
S. bricklayer.—In his 82d_ year, Mr. J. 
Church, gardener, and the oldest mem); 
ofthe Society of Ringers—Mr. Is. Beu. 
nett, farmer, of Holbrook, 74. 

At Sudbury, Mrs. M. Hopkins, 66. 

At Eye, $0, Mr. S. Cook, farmer, aud 
senior member of the corporatiou.—Io her 
66th year, Mrs. S. Clarke, more than 40 
years in the family of the late T. Wayil, 
esq. 

At Melford, 25, Mr. Clark, schoolmaster. 

At Woodbridge, the second son of 
Mr. Fuller, bricklayer —Laura, youngest 
daughter of Mr. IT’. Giles, upholsterer— 
Mrs. Syser, wife of Mr. J.S. coach- maker. 

ESSEX, 

The Essex Whig Club lately assembled 
at Malden, to commemprate the trivinph 
over the Bill of Pains and Penalties, whic 
had taken place on that day twelvemonth 
Cc. C. Western, Esq. M.-P. in the chair. 

It is stated that the farmers for ten mile 
round Brentwood are desirous of giving Up 
their respective occupations ; and me 
one who could do so has adopted tle 
course. 

Married.] At Dover Court, W. — 
ing, esq. of London, to Marianne, “ 
daughter of T. Bridge, €8q. of Har ye 
commander ofthe Post Office = 4 
London, James, youngest son wen A of 
Pulley, of Sandon, to Miss Mary 
Sible edinghetire Se 
Battisford, to Mrs. Phillips, °. 

Died | At Chelmsford, Sophia, you's 
daughter of Mr. H. Walton, gre, pi. 

At Harwich, Elijah, son of Mr.¢- 
by, chinaman. ‘nde: 

"Meee, wife of por te Lacey, ™ 

endent minister of Fiaistow’- mal 
‘ In the prime of life, T. ont pole 
Colne Engaine.—Elizabeth, él oo 
ter of Mr. E. Morgan, of Moun “ 

At Elmstead, the Rev. J. 
vicar. He was formerly Fe 
College, B.D, 1799, and M.A. 











KENT. 

warried.) At Canterbury, Mr. G. 
Archer, to Miss M. Hayes.—At Rochester, 

_Bayden, of Brookland, to Mrs. 
Mr. T. Dayaen, . . 
Kingsnorth, of Kenardington —Lieut. W. 
Young, of the marines, to Miss M. Lam- 
rey. —Capt. Kemp, of the 55th regt. to 
viss Blackstone, second daughter of the 
late Dr. B- ‘ 

Died. At Canterbury, Mrs. A. Philpot. 
_-Yrs. Walkington, 35.—-Mrs. Skreates, 
wife of Mr. H.S. organist of the cathedral. 

At Ramswate, 72, the Rev. S. Veunce, 
M.A. and F.R.S. Plumian Professor of As- 
tronomy in the University of Cambridge, 
Archdeacon of Bedford, Prebendary of 
Lincoln, &c. 

At Feversham, 24, Mr. E.. Gibbs, che- 
mist and druggist —Mrs. Is. Dann.—Mr. 
Jarvis, late master of the workhouse. 

At Chatham, 82, Mrs. S. Harris.—Mr. 
W. Andrews, late foreman of the mast- 
makers in the dock vard, 53. 

At Broad Stairs, 20, Mr. M. Goodwyn. 

SUSSEX, 

A meeting of the principal farmers of 
this county was held at Lewes, on the 3d 
of December, for the purpose of taking into 
consideration the present depressed state 
ofagriculture. Lord Egremont presided, 
and in the course of the discussion, many 
authenticated facts were stated by the gen- 
tlemen present. Mr. Ellman, jun. read a 
long paper condemning the present corn 
laws, without protecting duties upon 
foreign corn, which he proposed to be 
adopted by the meeting. Mr. Blackman 
moved an amendment, which recognized an 
allegation in the Report of the Agricultu- 
ral Committee, namely, to consider the 
Injustice and iujury cast upon all classes 
of the people, by an unsettled currency. 
Mr. B. also adverted with great severity 
foan iustance which was stated of Eng- 
lishmen being compelled from distress to 
carry barrows from morning till night with 
bells about their necks. Mr. Ellman ulti- 
mately withdrew his proposition, and Mr. 
Blackman’s amendment was.adopted.  _ 

Married.| At Petworth, Mr. William 
— Witherby, of Birchin-lane, to 
ane Frances, eldest daughter of William 
Hale, €sq. solicitor..—W. R. Allis, esq. of 


Arundel, to Miss Morris, of Brecon.—Mr. 


Hopkin, of Ads Dean, to Martha, 
youngest daughter of J. Smith, esq. 3 
ted.) At Lewes, in his 91st year, sud- 
denly, Mr. N. Earl. 
Pn Chichester, in her 17th year, Ann, 
ain of Mr. W. Hobby.—The young- 
Kine eet of the late Mr. Mowatt, of 
> well, Orkney, 40.—Mr. R. Williams, 
r of the White Hart Hotel. 
- tBrighton, Esther, wifeof T. D. Brough- 
», €sq. third son of the late Rev. Sir T. 
: bart. of Doddington Park, Cheshire — 
a HAMPSHIRE. 
estate near Winchester for which 
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£40,000 was refused a few years ago, has 
lately been sold for 12,000! 

Married.) At Romsey, Capt. J. Nicho- 
las, R.N.to the only daughter of the Rev. 
N. Fletcher—At Southampton, Mr. W. 
Woodman, to Miss Vine, of Otterbourne. — 
Mr. G. Colbourne, of Lymington, to Miss 
Emma Newell, of Newport, Isle of Wicht. 

Died.| At Southampton, 27, Mr. R. 
Tong, draper and taylor—Mr. § Barret, 
26.—At an advanced age, Mrs. Fryer. 

At Wiuchester, Mr. R. Harris, formerly 
of Pamber, near Basingstoke. 

At Porismouth, 58, Mr. Winterbourn. — 
Mrs. Grossmith, wife of Mr. W. G. jun. 
pastry-couk.—In his 87th year, Mr. D. 
Laing, man’s mercer. His character stood 
high for integrity and liberality. 

At Portsea, Mrs. Moses, a Jewess, and 
well known for her extensive charities. 

WILTSHIRE. 

Married.| At Melksham, Henry, young- 
est son cf the Hon. Col. Seymour, to Char- 
lotte, youngest daughter of the late Sir 
Saml. Whitcombe.—S. Carroll, esq. of 
Dublia, to C. Maria, second daughter of 
the late Rey. Dr. Bennett, of Donhead, St. 
Andrew. At Alton, Mr. D. Beames, to 
the third daughter of R. Pyle, esq. 

Died.| At Devizes, G. Sloper, esq. 91.— 

The Rev. W. S. Whapshare, vicar of 
Chiltern, St. Mary, &c. His life exem- 
plified the polished gentleman, and the 
truly conscientious minister. 

At Trowbridge, 36, Sarah, wife of Mr. 
Cooper, jun. and daughter of the late Mr. 
Hackett, of Leicester. 

At West Field, near Corsham, 71, Lieut. 
Gen. Kerr, of the E. 1. Company’s service. 
SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Married.| At Cheddon, near Taunton, 
W. Metford, M.D. of Flook House, to M. 
Eliza, only daughter of the late H. Ander 
son, esq. of Jamaica.—At Frenchay, at 
the Friends’ Meeting ,House, J. Harvey, 
M.D. of Dublin, to Eliza Deaves, of Cork. 

Died. At Bath, 76, Mrs. Carey— Mrs. 
Dow, relict of the late D. D. esq. formerly 
of Bombay.—Mrs. Ironside.—J. Copner, 
esq. 78. Through life, he “ kept the even 
tenor of his way,” so as to secure the good 
will of all who knew him. 

At Taunton, in her 76th year, Marianne, 
Dowager Baroness de Palaviciut, relict of 
the late Jean Baptiste, Baron de Paiavicini, 
lieut. col, commandant of the regt. de 
Vigier, Suisse, in the service of Louis XVI. 

DORSETSHIRE. 

Married.| At Weymouth, G. Steel, esq. 
of the Ist royal dragoons, to Georgiana, 
2d daughter of the late R. Barwell, esq. 
of Stanstead Park, Sussex —H. Delamotte, 
esq. surgeon, of Swanage in this county, to 
Miss Martin, of Kingswood. 

Died.} At Poole, in her 40th year, —_ 
Camel.—James, 3d son of Mr.J. Manton, 18 , 

AtSherborne, Mrs. Lawrence, wife © 
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At Wimbourne Minster, 55, Mr. N. Ro- 
-binson, late of the customs at Southampton. 

At Lyme, 65, W. Peterson, esq. chief ma- 
gistrate —L. Juen, esq. 

Inthe Island of Jersey, Major P. Hawker, 
of Sherborne. 

At Lytchet House, Lady Amelia Tren- 
chard, wife of W. T. esq. and sister to the 
late Marquis of Clanricard., 

DEVONSHIRE. 

Married.| At Ottery, C. Venn, esq. to 
Miss G. Warren.—At Exeter, at the Catho- 
lic Chapel, Monsicur Martin, French mas- 
ter, to Mademoisel'e Le Petit. 

Died.) At Exeter, in his 54th year, Mr. 
JJ Jones, solicitor. From his having relin- 
quished the bar for the office, the present 
attorney-general, disappointed of an eli- 
gible partnership, determined on forensic 
pursuits—The youngest daughter of the 
late Mr. Alderman Bate, 36. 

At Plymouth, 31, Mr. T. Harvey. 

CORNWALL. 

Married,.] The Rev. E. Rogers, vicar of 
Constantine, and prebendary of Salisbury 
Cathedral, to Catherine, daughter of J. 
Boulderson, esq.—At Morval, Mr. T. Col- 
lins, to Miss M. Oliver. 

Died.| At Falmouth, suddenly, Mrs. 
Pellew, wife of S. P. esq. collector of the 
Customs. 

At Penzance, 31, Mr. T. Richards.— 
Miss S. Harvey, 27.—Mrs.C. Hosking, 75. 

WALES. 
Married.| D. Harries, esq. of Penrig 


Devonshire Abroad. 


[Jan. |, 


Goodwick, to Jane, eldest d 
au ' 
Symonds, esq. of Hennylis ; seer ot 
brokeshire. in Pen. 
Died.| At Haverfordwest : 
liams, wife of J. W. esq. ie eg 
R — near Milford, Hannah, wis 
oO ’. Harries, esq. merch aie 
Jane, wife of J. - Mp rt Seta 


Harris, es - Of Lia 
high sheriff for the cong of Penh 


SCOTLAND, 

_ Died) At Auchintrig, county of Stir. 
ling, in his 88th vear, Mr. W. Lach 
lieut. on the half-pay of the 2th reg; 
He had served as gentleman cadet in . 
Scots Greys, in the battle of Minden, 

IRELAND. 

Died.\ tn Dublin, the Rev. J. Barrett 
D.D. Vice Provost and Professor of Orier 
tal Languages, in Trinity College. His pro. 
perty, worth considerably above £100,000, 
has not been disposed of. 

ABROAD. 

Died.| At Paris, the celebrated Count 
Rapp, one of the military heroes of the 
age of Napoleon. He commanded the 
Vrench auxiliary troops in Switzerland, in 
1801: was afterwards one of Napoleon's 
aid-de-camps ; and inthe great picture of 
the battle of Marengo, is the officer ap- 
proaching Napoleon, with his hatoff. After 
the disastrous Russian campaign, he com- 
manded in Dantzic, and defended that city 
during many months, till the garrison was 
reduced from 30,000 to 5,000, bya pesti- 
lence which raged within its walls. 





At the close of the ¥F1FTY-SECOND volume, a series of almost unparalleled extent 
in the hinds of ‘one Editor and Proprietor, thanks are sincerely tendered for the 
liberal and unabated patronage with which this Miscellany continues to be honoured. 
If a light-minded few have been seduced by the blandishments, the puffs, and the 
mereiricious pretensions of worthy and unworthy competitors, the solid and consistent 
part of the nation have compared, and have discriminated ; and we have year by 
year had to boast of accessions to the number of our correspondents and subscribers. 


Our FirTY-THIRD volume will be commenced on the first of February, and instead of 


making promises, we appeal with confidence from the evidence of the past, t0 — 
To our obliging correspondents we have much apology to make for delay, but as a 

always prefer the useful to the speculative, and matters of fact and p pacreonrna? 

drawn essays and fine-spun meditations, the latter unavoidably accumulalt J 


months, and often for years. 


, : this 
For the conveyance and deposit of HEAVY Goons of 


nature, there, however, exist other Literary Caravans and Receptacles oe 
we often see the refuse of our drawers displayed with whimsical ea 8 to thi 
we repeat, for the hundredth time, that few communications are accepta o ai 
Miscellany besides those which have some useful end in view, which eon " 
interesting fact, or, which in some manner “ come home to men’s business ol with the 

The Supplementary Number will appear on the 31st, filled, as usual, 
essence of the best books of the half year, with Indexes, $c. — - inal Letters 

In the present Number we have introduced the first of a Serves of ar tant parts 
From Persia—the account of the New Street will be read with interest in we sa 
of the empire—the extraordinary Journey through Africa, merits notice 


> * Md . ; t 
number revives an old favourite, the Enquirer—the continuation of 


he elegantly 


: : claims 4 
written tour in Wales, will be read every where—an article on the literary 


a naty ating wrnass 
Miss Edgeworth, continues an interesting Series—the News from befor 
justice toa poet in humble life, but of supericr genius—military mé 


nus does 


sana is one of te 
the observations on Carnot and Douglas—the recent ascent of FM. a 
most detailed accounts of that wonder of nature which has appeart will gratify 


draws a fearful picture of our domestic condition—the Italian eniutes 
our British and Italian readers—In our Poetry we are glad to con'r! 


mite t0 
Ste- 


. t 
the cause of Greece, and to resuscitate a lost piece of Dr. Hawheswor hike 


promised others from the vast magazine which he has l¢ 





ou, Phensiania will be read with its usual interest, and many persons w inue 10 
memclic of Nelson, which we give merely as such--the MSS. of wae 
rease in importance, and we are sorry that Santini’s budget is & 


»ft behind: 





th 1 het 
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